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f INTRQDUCTION 

Ve;ry few studies in American social history have examined * 
institutional transf orjndtion. There are^ of course, numerous 

\ studies of particular instituttjns, usually highly detailed celebra- 

\- ... ' ■■• ' 

tions of various directors and their administrations. The centennial 
' histories of universities, colleges ^d other schools are merely out- 
standing examples of this tradition of hisforical writing. Such ac- 

coimts inevitably prefer the details and personalities associated with 

I . ' ■ . - ' . • ' ^ 

an organization rather than the institution as ^peculiar historical 

phenomenon. This study attempted to put. together- the details of one 
such past organization jand to use it to shed some light on the pro- 
fessional sphoolmen of the nineteenth century 

The central organization in this study'is the Americgjti Institute 
of Instruction, founded in 1830 and surviviifg imtil 1908. The Institute 

began as a voluntary association and aspired to a national influence. 

« 

It attracted schoolmen from all the ranks and levels of teaching and 
provided a backdrop for assessing the merits and power of intra- 
professional groups. . In order to discover its peculiar plan and func- 
tion I attempted further to explore the institutions which sent mem-^ 
bers to the Institute. The graph on the next page becaine then more 
than a skeleton of the Institute's historical shape; it b.ecam^ tHe pivotal 
context for selecting, analyzing and interpreting the nature of the other 
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professional institutions alHeiJ to .^fe Institute*— t}ie lyceum, th^e ' 
^ademy, the teacher.' s instjitute, the nationsi association, and the-. 

normal scl^ooU * „ • 

„ ■ . ; " © ■ -B, • . * • 

The- seledfion^f the A,m.erican Institute of Instruction made my 

... . ' , , . ' ' ■ 

historical focus the interrelationships among various prof essioiif 1 ; 
• 1 * ' " ' ^ • . " ■" . • . : . 

•institutions. GefilraUy, speaking, the graph of Institute members 

"• *' ' ■ • • ' - ^ • 

dramatized several important patterns. Perhaps most important 

t- ■ ^ _ . .. ■ _ . ' _ . -j . 

the rhetoric of harmony and soli^arity»^— so repetitious and so ubi- 

^ ' ■ ^ . ■ ; . - _ . ; . / ;. -. 

quitOu&Jin the schoolmen's literature .reflected a reaUty and'ji'ot 

y. ' • * ' . • * • • * , - ■ . 

simplSjr a vain hop^' throi^gh the period between 1840 and 1880. More- 
over, schoolmen on the elementaiy levels of ins't^ction participated 
. in and were served by the professional institutions until the 1870»s 

♦ 

when the precession became. pr^doniinantly feniale. By the 1900's 
;the twentieth century Stratification — superinj:endent, public gram- 
mar and high school and the privat-e^^r highly selective schools — 
had appeared undeniably and were novpl arrangements in schoqlmen's 
ijanks. These ,and other patterns transformed the American Institute 
of Instruction and^the tea^ching profession several times before caus- 
ing the dramatic changes wjhich ended the contribution of the nine- 
teenth century association entirely. The nature of these changes has 
laecome an intimate-feature, of the analysis of the -Institute and the 
professiohal s'choolineti in? the nineteenth century, ' 

•A. , .' / 

' • This^ history has tried to reveal the nature of the Ipstitute by. 

J •'. ^ , ■ 
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examining the realignments of its* parts o^er time. In a. sense, T 
. relyTieavily on the assumption that these realignments could have^ 
been otherwise, that they need not have developeci.in the particu-' 
lar waythey did. As a consequence, the underlying norms and poli- 

* » cies at crucial turning points have necessitated two additional con-' 

" ■ . ■ '] 

cerns. ^First,' the offifcial and unofficial rati6nales of pertinent 

' .^groups and individuals have highlighted thfe roie of ideas. Ideas 

. • ' ' Jar . ■ ' 

* » ■ a 

have been examined then as historical facts and institutional pheno-; 
meha thei^iselves and <not exclusively, as pragmatic -historians have * 
Ls evidence with lesser authority than hard factsA, Secondly, indi-; 

I ' -8 ' I) 

vidual participants in historical change have- become more rather 
than less important because, of this interweaving of ideas 'and insti- 
tutions. In the context of broader intellectual and structural patterns 
the role of choice — which so intrigued the thinking men of the nine- 
teenth celitury--- ©fteft becomes totally obscure in 'social and institu- 
tiofial hjstoiy. Changes appear to folloyr from impersonal causes. 
Here, insf aad, individuals play key rples in the determination of how 
voluntary or involuntary certain shifts have been. To th'e extent tfiat 
individual careers follow or depart from established tradition, one t 
caai assessVatljer precisely the relative roles of men, Ideas 'ahd insti- 



^.t^^Vr tutions. / . , 

^ The dominant characteristic of' the AmericSrh Institute of In- 

•Zi- i". ' • struction as a professional association t- the characteristic which 
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insured its demise in the twentieth centtiry was its^unspecialized 
and non-exclusive pretensions^ It proposed to give all .ideas a hear- 

.... . ' ' ■ 

ing and to receive representatives of all types of sfchools. ^Jxpected- . 

.ly the maintenance of a working hariiiony and cooperat^n. became its - 

■ ' ? 

doihinant problem. Out of this 'ongoing difficulty^ developed the function 
al preferences for cer^^n educational- and sojiial values* The all- 
^ pervasive feature of these values whatever their particular beha- 
vioraLAnd rhetorical forms over these ^years stemmed frojn the 
evangelical origins of teaching as a professional, work.. The'preoocu- 
pation^with. educating m^n of moral character led American school- 
men curiously tc^vard a social service which itself shunned dramatic 
soqial issues or political controversies. Moral men taught their fel- . 
lows by example and other indirect sti^ategies. Not only did this lin^ 
of thought (Jr|w sustenance from' tradition, it Blso^^^^^d ihe imme- 
diate needs of a new profession with a highly dltjiierse membership. 
Clear specification of practical political programs to advance edue^- 

tion would not only have divided the new profession (and the American 

' » 'J . 

Institute of Instruction) internaily. It would also have pre^ufled the 
impartial financial support of a multi-groupecl and multi- classed so-* 
ciety. /. ' , ^ , - ^ - 

The history of this profession and these institutions advanced . 

./.■■■ ■ 

a peculiar and novel set of notions about education, and its evangelical 
roots^^aused in no small v/ay the schoolmen's aversion to ideology and 
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soeial theory. As a consequence, their work has labored awlcwardly, 
then and since, to insure certain social and political effects without 

• direct involvement or ovett effort; Instead, tl\ey ha/e traditionally • 
k^pt their official attention within the confines of the classroom — 
simulating social changes — • or: else devoting themselves to the me- 
chanics of the student's mind in the study of psychology. Tjiese ra- 
ther excljisive Efforts have had important professional and social 

* ranaifications, but, true to iheir assumption, schoolmen. l:g.rely have 
correlated those outward realities with their work in the clas'sroorn. 
Instead of moving to the necessary analysis of their sociiety and its ^ 

. ; ^ 

^ 'theories, instead of generating their own'theories of social and edu- 

cational interactions, schoolmen have done their utmost to* rationalize 

their pragmatic stance. In an effort to understand why they preferred 

7 , * - 

•the ninetererith century .rhetoric of pragmatism, (and the theoretical 

anti-theories of John Dewey), I offer this historical analysis. . 
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> T,' THE FRIENDS OF EQUCATION * ■ ' 

Jn the history of American patriotic oratory and rhetoric, 
. ^. ' \ ' ^ ''^ . \ . - 

one- of the more endtiring themes has been the notion of education 

as, the. harbinger of personal. and national achievement.. The pursuit 
of social advwcement through education was rooted in the very ea^rli 
est decades of the JRepublic whefn it was realized, at least by some, 
tltiat the young nation's viability rested on the educational aspira- 
tions of its people. The January, 1^27 issue'^of the North American 
» » J, ■ , • . • ■ 

Review contained a review of James |G. Cartltr's Essays upoi>P opu- 
lar Educa|jLon, in which the anonymoiis author observed: i? . <^ 

i No schemer nor empiric will bring forward the gre&t\ ^ 

destiny which is before us, but it Will be slowly and- V; 
gradually brought <9ut, try principles already in opera-, 
tion. It 3yill be wrought out by the consenting inquiries, . 
and purposes, an^ endeavors of the whole people; but 
the grand lever, iwHhich is toi raise up the mighty mass 

. • of this community, is education.' W^e forget not the 

pow^r of a free press, so often .d^oininated the ifalla-- 
diilm of our liberties, we. forget not our excellent form ^ 
of government, we forget not the institutions of religion, 
but all these are to t^ke their charactei' from tlie intelli- ^ 
gence of the people. The empire of these States must 
rise* or fall with the irdnd. The schools hold, in embryo, 
the future commumties of this land. The schools are the 
pillars of the republic. ^ . ' ^ 

This reviewer was equally convinced that the contemporary 

system of commons chools fell far short of even beginning to 'fulfill 

these expectations. "In the first place, " he^ remarked, ''better 
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schools are wanted. We mean, that the Fre^^choois; of what are^ 
usually called, the^ Common, and in the country} District ' Schools, 
nee^ to be made better, and more efficient organ^jjjl^insfruction and : 
inf^iusence. " The concern for the apparent disihtefest of the citizenry 
. in educational improvement might have been.sbmSWhat mitigate^ had ' 

• i" ' . - ' , -\ : - - ■ ' 

• • • thc|#eviewer been aware of a meeting held the previous October in- 



-Brmkljm, Connecticut. • . 

■li. ■ • ■ ■ - ■ ■ ' . • -•■ 

|; Iij*the spring, of 182'6, the Reverend Samuel J. May of Brooklyn 
called a convention f o;» the consideration of the condition and improv€- 
nl€fiit of common schools. By ^ay of a,slvertisement a circular of in- 
formation with a number* of qiliestions was distributed to interested 
palsies. More thai; a^ hundred delegates attended, representing more 
than twenty towns in five counties. Either in person or by letter 
many of Connecti,<?itit's -most distinguished educators participated' - 

i . . . . . . . ^ 

Professors -p.efiison Olmstead and Jamea L. Kingsley of Yale College^ 



. Reverend Thomas H. Gallaudet of Hartford and William Russell t)f 
I ' • , j^armington, who was then editor of the first, and at the time-onl^ 

' ^- Educational journal in the English language. All members of the 

. ■ '. , I ' ''^ \ - ^ ' - ^ 

"Icpnvention bo^e witness to a genera! indifference to the sphools by 

'1 ^\ ■ 

Connecticut communities. After the meeting itself, a report was 

, ' drafted-<nd published in order to familiarize the public With the 

^ crisks inth^ir schools. This document. May re^mted later, "sur- 

"0' P^i^^ and- mortified the bptter part of -the people of the State, and 



led to the commencement of essential improvements. " Recollect- 

ing the events years afterward Samuel May and Henry Barnard, the 

educational encyclopedist and first United States Commissioner of 

^ Education, agreed that the Brooklyn conventioi^^^had been the first 
^ * / 4 * 

held for any such educational purpose in the United States. , 

The reil novelty of this convention, howeVer, Vas the pi^eoccu- 

, ■ ' ■ • : ' ■ ' ■ ■ 

pation it reflected about educational affairs. In the early, 1820'S such 
concern was -not widespread among the public as a whole, so^ much as 
amofig a particular group of enlightened citizens-. Yet after 1^826, 
and due directly to the impetUe of conventions like May's* interest 
•in educational reform became more public and was maintained through 
commimit;^^partipipation in lycexmis, a novel experiment in educational 
improvement. For the moment,, however, serious discussion of edu~ 
cational matters was left to an eSIhy discernable yet Ippsely defined 
group of citizens, categorized in the parlancfe of the period as "the 
friends of education. 

For the moat part, the friends of education were not officially 

■ • , -"^ 

involved in the direct instruction of students. Usually thpy had had 
some schoolteaching experience and had recognized, either during or 

* • . • ' . ■ I. : " 

after their classroond work, that education ^as a far more significant 
activity than popular opinion had alloji^d. Frequently, they were 
themselves trained in one of the three established pt^l^fessions - the 
ministry, law, or medicine. As distinguished citizens, moreover! 
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they often maintained at least an of^iqial, supervisory capacity over 

_ ? , • ' . , 

^ process of education in their communities, since conunon 
practice suggested the a^jpointment of leading citizens as School 
Visitors. May's own^influence on*the educational affairs of Brook •- 
, lyn caij^e more from his position, as a well-known citizen than from ^ 
any specific educational duties attendant on his office as rdiriister of 
the First Congregational ghurch. During the late 182 O's, the friends 
ofc education uspd their positions, of influence to command the atten- 
tion of large. gatherings of ci|tizens to cjisctiss the condition^-of x:om- . 

1 0 ^ 

men schools. The Brooljiyn convention was ttie first of these ventures, 
and among the most successful. Before the establishment of prepara- 
tory institutions for teafcheri, th^ promotional activities of the 
friends of education %and the organizations which they founded pro- 
vided the strategic instruments for rallying public support for echica- 
tional reform. * ^ ^ 

Samuel May reflected a cbmmon pattern for the friends of edu- 
cation when he attempted to solidify the gains of his 1826 convention. 

He devised a convention-like organization for his town, one which 

«»» 

.brought together local citizens and exposed them to the instruction 

^- ^ 

and example of qualified teachers as well as to the candid rea<:tions 
.of their fellow townsmen. The lyceum, as the organization came to 
be called in imitation of Aristotle's school, attempted to do for a 
community what the styl^ of a skilled instructor did for a schoolroom 

<. * ■ ' 
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of young' students. The special characteristic of this town meeting 
of thQ mind was the mutual instruction of citizjens. Without an .en- 
lightened- concern on the part of each immediate community, the 
friends of education believed, no broad regional change in educa- 
tion or societyvwa^ possible. * ^ 

Initially, thi^ friends of. education restricted their criticisms 
of the common schools to their own conamunities, only to realize 
quickly that they were no\ confronting mere local or state-wide 
problems, but general andVegionaX, social ones. la 1826 May, for 

example, lodged his first cri||.cism against Connecticut's peculiar 

'\\ • ■ ' 

dilemna: i:he state had more liioney for education than any other in 

. ' ■ ^ ' ^ ■ • ■ ■ 

the ^hited States yet.spent less on its teachers and educational facili- 
^Mes' than ±&any;«Bta±esiiwitfcless^3^ Confiecticut had recMved 

$1, 200^, 000 from the sale of the state's claims to the Western , 
Reserve ii^l795,^ The iirterest; from this money was set aside to 
provide the bulk o^iinual support for Connecticut's putdic schools, 
By the mid-1820's the'fund liad grown sufficiently large that local 

• ' * 

co m mu n i t iels seldom^felt obliged to tjix themselves. in order to supple- 
ment their jiortion of the fxmd. Since civic priorities may be gauged 

.. .. 0 . ■ 

by the distribution of public fundi^ and since citizens of Connecticut 
seldom evidenced a willingness to tax themselves, so the friends ot 
education argued, Connecticut's poorer school system was directly 

/.^ ■ . . 
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caused by %e state's unusuaUy ample endbwment from the Western^ 
^Reserve* ' 

Ovep and above critiques of specific educational practices, ' 
such as the Connecticut school fund,^ and popular attitudes toward 
education, conventions of the ty]|| May ealled'sought to polemicize 
New England's educational {)Ught. These conventions, intended in 
great measure for the awakening of community interest in scholastic 
matters, tended to rely more on rhetdtical exhortations than on 
^sug-gestions for particular programs* The dedication qf thfe^e 
friends of education was unquestionable, but they often employed 
their dedication in an inchoate fashion, a practice which disguised \ 
their lack of concrete proposals. In addition, their own e2{per|ence 
in school-keeping, usually restricted to private schools conducted 
for privileged youth, Umited their abili*^ to formulate the specific 
issues and techniques that would be necessary to institute a forward- 
looking system of universal education, adaptable to the varied educa- 

* ■ 

tional i^eds ih New Engldndv - ' 

May<Js background indicates the difficulties which the friends ' 

of education as prominent citizens faced in appreciating the needs 
■ ■ \ ' " . ■ ■ , ' ^ 

of common school teachers. The eminent merchant family from 

which he .came provided May with more t'han the advantages of Boston' 

best private schools and study at Harvard College; it insured him ' 
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the i^ecessary financial resources to progress without interruption 

F ( " ■ . ■ 

in his studies from elemeatary school straight through his pr&- 

fessional training. As ?i consequence. May's ca;reer distinguistied 

him from many less fortunate, not only because of this continual 

t * . . * ' 

I . progress of study but also because of the young age at which he 
was able to enter college (16) and the ministry' (25)^. Though it is 

not likely that he required supplementary funds ^or hi^ schooling - 

•p- • 

the usual motive foiydevoting one's 'cop.ege vacation to school- 

•' \ ■ . ° . ■ . ■ 

keeping - May engaged to teach -a district school in Cbncord, Massa- 

' chiSfeett? for the Fail of 18 Ip, his third year at Harvard. For the 

next six winters he varied-his studies by giving portions of the 

. • school year to school- keeping, usually in private schools at Uigham 

. Once ordained and called to Brooklyn, May was required by 
the press of his ministerial duties to abandon the praclgLce of schpol 
teaching, thougli custom almost automatically assured his appoint- 
, ment to the school conmiittee. "Everywhere in our country, well 
as in Eur'bpe, " he later j*ec^Ued, "it was taken for granted that • 
protestant ministers must appreciate ,th^ importanc^^pf the right 
^ culture of the young, and always- be re^dy to promote their educatioi^i. 
' His own affluent backgrotmd and almost exclusive experience in pri- 
vate education gave, May little preparation for the deplorable condi- 

ERIC . ' 00017 \^ 
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tWn of Connecticut's public schools. His subsequent ruction to 
the "intolerably tedious" work, whichiie engaged injfon these * 
schools in his adopted state, suggests how languine had been his 
previous Tinderptanding of the actual nature aifd practice of instruc- 
tion in common schools. ^» ' , 

On October 22, 1826 Samuel May addressed the Brooklyn 
Lyceum on "Errors in Conamon Education. " The most striking im- 
presslon of this address was the extreme vagueness it. conveyed of 
May's.poncept of education. In spite of several Isold contrasts in 
his lecture. May's discussion did riot evolve a clear and coinpelUng 
s§t of proposals for administering changes in Connecticut common ' 
schools. ^The essay, 4n short, was the typical product of ^intelU- 
gent, educated man concerned about the quaUty^of the educational 
system, but unable to conceive of a preciW context in which reform 
should occur. As such it was an expressio^'of the varied senti- 
ments, moti^ons and attitudes prevalent among the friends of edu-^- 

cation. His clearest effort to define education revealed the serious - 

' ■ ^ ■ " 

ness with' which May and meh like him began to view education. 

Education, in its broadest sense, may be understood to 
mean the complete and harmonious development of all 
the intellectual and moral powers of our nature - the 
subjection of ourselves to the supreme control of right 
principles, and the acquisition of all knowledge that 
may be necessary, i^rder to our filling well the 
sphere of duty, in which God has placed us. Thus de- 
finedj^ it is the great purpose of this present state of 
I our being.* ° ^ " 
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The ambiguities of the address becom^ /^oinewhat clear when 
the.characteristics of his audience are recalled. Schooling, May > 
realized, should aim at equipping citizens to meet the social disloca- 
iioijs which poor agricultural towns like Brooklyn^ were beginning t6 
' experience during the first quarter of the nineteenth century. As New 
England became increasingly iridxXgtrialized and densely populated,^ 
more and more people found that during their lives they would have 
to adapt themselves to unfamiliar careers, different from those of 



their pareAts. Primary and^ secondary education|for the mass pf • ' ( 
the populace should imbue peqple with the idea that learning was a 
^^ntinuotfs process. "Increased demands" and "new responsibilities^ 
May noted, "render it- necessary to seek highest ^acquisitions of 
knowledge and to ponder anew the correctness of ouir moral principles,' 
in their operation upon new classes of duty. And thus the process of 
education goes on, or shoul^ go on, toward perfection. " Perfection, 

V ^ ■ / ' 

^Qwever, was not a quality to be obtained merely by formal schooling 
during one's youth, "It [learning] is the wo^k, which ought to b^ con- 

tinual progress, until, in the providence of God, we are deprived of 

10 * ^ 

our faculties; " ^ May labored to bring the community to the realiza- ' 

tion that greater acquaintance with and acquisition of education was 

the (^y hope for greater social and personal enrichment. 

Actually, ^r all its amorphous/^ qualit^s, iiids address was an 
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i„puclt c^^^ to th<,se who considered education a n^atter of rote , 

^eted to the cUssrco^.;-! am not dispose* " May eH.phasi.ed. 
find so much £a»l. ^ m branches. which;..it U pretended, are , 

taught to children as with the ^S^i^ which instruction is _^ene- 
^ - a manner unfriendly, I ana confident, yes. utterly in, 

■ compatiWe with the attainment of a thorough. Ipractlcal knowledge of 
either of the.e scrences, and tending scarcely at aU to ihat unfolding 
Of mind and heart, in w«ch, as has heen alreaj. said.' real education 
c-^nslu. ■ ^ay ohjected to instructlofhich began hy presenUng 

;.general rules, abstract principles, tedious defUStlons'Uo the .learner. ; 
;«es of he beueved, could not prop«.ly be established , 

fi the classroo;. b^ reuance upoh prescription 6r flat, .ince outside 

a^e cla^sroon. a Child learned by inference "hy reaso.^g^rom.par. - 

tlculars to generaW"^^ Rote and routine. m6reover. were objection- 

' able as methodsfinstr^tion, because they mt^f^red *ith the de- 
velopment Of a yoig mind. Pupil., minds,, Ma^ed/ contained 

# natulmcin^e^ f * understand^g which iould be developed by the 
"'process Of instruction. In ex^cising only trie faculty k memory, the 
- -contemporary methods of instruction. May concluded, resulted m - 

'"''paralysis rather than' In leaynin|. ' .. 

• . May considered.anlnstructor.s style a^impo,^ant as his fami- 

■ u^rlty with varies subiects. hi. disposition towaVd teaching as essen 
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. m^sMs^^ Xr^le^ue. The W of instruction May e^^lained, 
- .<'«P«*<'^« "Pona^eacher.saMUty to draw out at stu^^^^^ 

^ _l?iterences andlnd^ctions ir^ facts which th^ studit was known 
r to-posWess. A-qualified teacher kmuked hls';^s tofoHow out 
i - Independont^y trains of thought that hy 1^'d suggestei >3eed May 
\ went further and dain^ed that once the saiHul teachir had won the 

• '*^,?*J**«« f subject of knowle'dge may * 

become . . . instrmnental to the e==pansion of most' of the m.ental ' ' 
Jacumes. .Mays essay placed an eKtraordina^ confidence in 
. . the feacKer% style, a confidence that the teacher's own personal ' ' 

■ "^■•.r'^d insure the propW train of ftoughtfo'r each of his " 
• ■ students; . Precisely how the teacher with hl^'own principles and 
values would keep from interfering with the naturaVdevelopment of 

'^'*'>"^ «swasunclear.. In part. Mays Confidence in the ' 
teacher's swe was a function of his assumption that the community 

. as a check upon educational practices and innovations. 

. lifact, c^unities did not provide the necessjtfy check.to tte ' 

. teacher's indlvidu\^^ the late 1820-s and early- 1830.S. Under- ' 

takings Uke the Brooklyn lyceum^increased concern for education 

less among the citizens than amoVthe teachers themselves. Asa ' 

' • growing educational Uterature and the work of* 

. . the friends ot-education.-^ the end of the IsaO's many„ educational ' 
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e3fperixaents had begun. ^WJdle this experimentation indicated a degree 

^ •^ ■ / ' . - 

of donstrtictive adv'enturousness in a serious work, the variety of 

' " ' • '. ^ • ' • 

innova(,tions in educational methods and techiiiques'began to point 

up the basic weataiegs of^the stress men like May placed upon the 

style, of a teacher. Without the scrutiny orfeach coinmtmity the man- 

ner' bf a part^culal: te%d6et|we|rt^imexaniined, a^d the teacher was ieff^ 

to his own initiativp and devices to determine the proper mode of 

imparting knowledge,. Within a relatively short period of"\ime, men 



V 



lik>e May begap t9 add *ta their concern for communal enlighteimient 



about education a regkrd for the evaluation of instruction and teachers. 

, '"^'- '"^ ^ ' - ■ , *S ' ' ■ * 

At first; when confrbnfedr^by-metlw of instruction whose limitar 



tions surprised and shocked them, the friends of educatioiS seldom ^ 
turned to^he special training gi teachers as an immediate and effi- |^ 
cient means of improving common Ichool education. Indeed few ,f 
friends of education, especially those who were ministers, questioned 



^hat the educator, once called by heaven to the work, could not apltably 
instruct himself in the skill of teaching. May's efforts in educ^ional 



reform exalted the. commtmity's^role precisely because educa^bn was 
in thi^ir eyes a social and not exclusively a pedagogical proems. The 
\friends of education ui^gioubtedly took'this view, in part, bec/us« their 
accustomed influence upon communal affairs, educational or other- 
wise, was seldom direct or authoritative. They assumed, as did 'May, 

» • * 
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iibsLt the indirect force of personal style would be somehow sufficieht 

to meet^any educational need, given appropriate awareness on the 

' f ' . ■ • ^^^^ , 

part of each citizen. Ultimately the v.eiy teachers who attended 

the lyceum began to demonstrate to the friends of education the 



errors of this assumption, ' 
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2. PROFESSIONAL QUICKENING 



• The service of early exhortations to educational improvement 
was not entirely beneficial. By the early 1830's articles began to 
. disparage 'those^ wHo interpreted the, appeal for an "enlightened" style 
in education as a license toprabticej all ,kinds of innovative tedh- 
niqu6s and experimental lE^ethods upon childr eh. Insufficient 
attention, it was £elt. • was beiiig^giv^n to the proper theory of educa- 
tion as a means of tepapering practice and rendering it judfcfeus. . 
Teachingj^had always assumed some measure of dis^ipHne, a measure 
which, of course, the friends of education easily, recaUed when,they 
remembered theil- own days of-schoSIteacmg.'^ V^ifiH^ 
fn-ends of education began to dp mor^ than caU for enlarged standards 
of education and improved qualifications of teachers. Focusing their 
' educa^onal concerns on the central rple 'played by the teacher him- 
self,, these men called not simply for gen^l educational improve- 
ment but for teachers t^ provide educational leadership). Through ^ 
theiasO's the friends of education drew upon the Experience of their 
own professions and training as a prec^ent for recommendations to ' 
teachers.- In a sense the increasing call for professional standards 
reflected how disorderly and undiscipUned "improvement" wa& be- ' 



, 15 
coming. 



During the J826's and 1830's there were very few facilities ' 
for the special preparation of teachersr" ^^everal private efforts ^ 
were made, to establish seminaries,- but these were all short-lived. 
Even hVd they been successfulr such efforts were too restric^ted to 
meet the.brQad, immediate needs for qualified teaches. In 1832 
one Connecticut teacher estimated the teaching personnel of that 
state alone to be in excess of four thothsand, while the first and, best 
known experimental seminary for preparing teachers during this 

same, period graduated less than one tiimdred students in its entire 

16 f 
twelve-year history. Even if many young men had been properly ' 

disposed toward teaching as a profession, i^ie expense for attending 

such an institution r<^mained prohibitive throughout the early nine- 

^±e^ath^^entup: sg lpy^^^^^ thpe ef^9rts^,^^^ priyately finajicedr 

J Appeals were constantly made for institutions of specj|al pre- , 

^ . ■ ■ ' . »^ 

paration in the reports of schqol<:ommittees, school visitors aijd 

friends of education. More and morfe during the 1830's the state ^ 

goij-erhment was urged to participate with money and other support 

in suqh an enterprise. However, the first state- supported normal - 

school was not founded until 1838 in Massachusetts, and Coiihecticui 

did riot follow suit until 1849. Before 1838, forVoung men who ^ 

• might have entertained teaching as a serious occupation as well as ' 

for the 'friends of education, professional training of teachers re-. 
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JXtkined conceptuaHy and institutionally a vague and informal pheno- • A" 



znenon. 



Betvjreenthe third and fifth decades of the ningteenth century - 
; ' between the period when preparation of teachers was initially dis- ' 
>■ i : cussed' and the establishment of actual, specialized facilities for 

I "^^^ purpose - strategies for improving teachers I qualifications under- ^ 

'W'ent a transformation which, though less dramatic/ was a^ 
; - as the development Which followed the founding of state-sU|>porte(| 

nprmaa schools. The informal and somewhat haphazard character " 
of the lyceum and the indirect influence exercised by the f,riends of ^ 

ed^cati^n did not lend themselves to drkmatic reforms 3uch as were 

begun after 1838. Nevertheless, these organizations and indi- 

I .vi^^nv^^r . toisr.t^ the only contexfeivithin whicfii ithanjn^jDimgtHitovxcCM^ -kf^rn:^ 

' . ' ■ 4 ' 

- ^ 'i^aHze their aspirations for becoining professional teachera^^ 

/■ ■ •■ , ^ 

1838, when the first sphool dedicated'to the specif preparation of 

teachers was establishedXjn large measure, the young men for 

whom teaching gradually, emerged as a professional possibility did 

much themselves to change the public view of education both.with 

\ their independent e3q>eriments and with their/participation in lyceum 

activities • The development of more specialized insti^tions and 

professional techniques for teachers accelerated in the 1830 's be- 

\ cause many yoting men without professional prospects began to trans- 
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fer their energies into the imprbveinent of an occupation which hCd 

hitherto not been considered a full-time activity. 

May and his associates tended to extrapolate/from their 
own experiences as students and toasters in privalte schools and 
academies when fashioning their image of a public school teacher. 
The majority of common school teachers in the early nineteenth, 
century, however, had experienced few such social advantage,s either 
in background or training. Only by intense self -motivation, ambition 
a^d eff<Jrt"^^d the common school teacher transcend his milieu 
and approach May's image. One who succe'ede^s^as William A. 
Alcott. Almost the exact contemporary of May, Alcott^s early life 
left him ten years May's junior in professional opportunity and sta- 
rlnree-by'theiime both 'wrere ttiirtysr :Alcott's fanaalyt were farmers. in: ott: 
moderate circumstances, working the poor farming country of western 
Connecticut. These ties confined his education to district schools for 
three or four months in the summer and four months in the winter. 
After his eighth year Alcott studied in the schools during the winter 
term* supplementing this rudimentary instruction with his mothe^^ 
tutoring and, for a year, with a school Ijept by the parish minister. 

Alcott' s aspiration was to become a printer, but his service 
was required on the family farm for a portion of eac^ year. The only 
non-agricultural pursuit open to him was school-keeping, which could 
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be carried on close to home. In 1816 sDt the age of 18, / equipped 

only •jfeth.his unsystematic education, Alcott began work as a 

schoolmaster. Only after teaching six years did it ocqur to him 

^ that schpolkeeping might be a permanent occupation. It took an 

■ additional four years - ten altogether - before Alcott realized that 

his own t^ching style might be improved by knowledge of theoriear 

18 

and methods of instruction. 

, The strategies for "improvement" which Alcott employed on 
his own before 1826 suggest quite specifically the problem the 
friends of education encountered in promoting teaching as a pro- 
fession. The circumstances under which Alcott undertook his 
first school appointment in Wolcott, Connecticutj did not promf^t 
serious considerations of teaching as^jrthing niore than a tempo- 
rary or accidental occupation. His own community had little cause ' 
to reflect upon methods pf improving their teachers, for at that 
tinae, Alcott explained, the art of "governing" a school was regarded 
as a "peculiar gift of heaven. " Indeed the suggestion that 'instruction- 
al ability could be developed "would have been deemed a strange inho- 
vatibn - not to say a dangerous heresy. "^^ 

Generally, teachers in' rural communities like Wolcott came 
immediately from the ranks of the school's' student body. Near the 
end of his study in the district schools, Alcott had been employed fre- 
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quently as a monitor and, outsicf^^e^ classroom, as a tutor. Usual- 
ly scljools employed monitors and tutors when the size of the student 
body became too great for one man and help was needed to keep • 
orders The oldest students of a class were invited to assume th6 
responsibility of monitor on the basis of past deportment and physical 
size. His early_success als a dl^cipflinarian, Alcott remarlsied later, 

was "noised abroad*-" and he developed a reputation for "good learn- 

- I 

ing. " In actual fact arid by his own admission his only talent was in 

spelling, indicating the truth of his own remark "that if this good 

learning'* had "been duly analyzed, • , . I was [but] a good monkey or 
20 

parrot. " His selection as a schoolmaster was not questioned, 
sime approval was given by a oi^e-man committee composed first of 
his father and then his uncle. Alcott scarcely needed to append the ^ 
remark that two weeks b,eforg entering the schoolhouse, he had not 
sought the position nor had ever given schoolteaching consideration 
as a serious occupation. ^ ' 

In the third>year of teaching Alcott began to realize the value 
of having his talents "noised abroad. " "I was invited [in 1819] to take 
charge of a school, at a considerable distance from my former sphere 
of labor. %hat report with her thousand tongues, had testified of ^ 
mei I- never knew; I only learned that they wanted a 'smart master', 
and therefore came for me . . . They wanted one who had the 'gift' of 
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governing,, " Not only did reputation serve to enlarge Alcott^s 

I - ^ 

«>spliere of activity and the number of alternatives ope^ to him, b^t 

■ ■ - . ' 7 - ' • ^ 

an engagement on the basis of general reputation gave him a partiau- 
lar Mud of security. During the following year, for example, Alcott 

' si ■ ' 

■ was able to divide his duties as schoolmaster with those of a civil 

officer in hiis native town ^ome distance away, 'all without fear of 

ati^rse criticism by either community. Travel between the two 

town^ and the tw<r offices sometimes required cancelling his school: 

I have sometimes, wbndere.d how it came to pass that 
the people of the district did not complain. But »the 
king* ' you know, 'can do no wrong, and he who-gets 
his name up, may lie in bed all day. ' I had acquired 
... a high reputation in that neighborhood as a schdol- ^ 
teacher; and therefore it was, perhaps, that a tfew 
irregularities did not easily injure me. 22 

Until he decided to commit his energies completely to school- 
keeping, Alcott viewed his reputation in the sa^^e way the community 
did, as a tribute and an evaluation of his inherekt skill, 

A serious commitment to teaching as a more , permanent career 
came in Alcott's sixth year of school-keeping. Afterwards, his esti- 
mate of the value of reputation tbok on a different character. Even 
in retro^ect, his descriptidn of this commitment to teaching re- 
tained a tone ot painful compulsioi^/ 

I was now twenty- four years of age; and no occupa- 
tion was determined on for li^fe. It was ideal to 
think^ of spending my time as I had dt)he, divi^ied 
among so man/ various employments. I wished to . * 
^ , - devote myself, fior life, tc^ keeping school; but what 
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encouragement had 1 to do so? Piew di Jiriets 
employed vinale teachers except in winter; and 
j in those which did, I was entirely unacquainted. ^ ; 

However hesitant cautious it may have'been, Alcott's 
- eommdtment marked a shift in his attitude toward the usefulness 
of reputation. He he|an to speak of "securing his distyict, " of ' 
selecting the town he should serve rather than having|lhe town select 
him. He also hoped to capitalize on his notorie^^a schoolmaster 
to require* any town to appoint him for some period of tenure longer 
than the one term which was theri customary. Reputation to Aicott 
becanie less a natural consequence of inherent skills and moj-e a ^ 
manipulable i^^trument for achieving Ms own ambitions. 

During six years of striving to achieje respect and confidence 
as a teacher. Aicott determined to inaugurate sonag'dramatic. new 
reforms in his school. He had concluded that any success an indi- 
vidual teacher could h<pe to achieve toward improving |^e school 
system was a function qf the pUbHc aw^areness of the bold and. estigaable 
■ character ^f his work. innovations.. Aicott reasoned, would sure - 
fjr have a beneficial effect on the students and. hopefuUy. they would 
° serve also to enhance his own reputation, a-cir^stance which would 
. in.tumr 4able him to initiate further changes. He began with tech- 
nical improvements: backs for benches, story telling at the beginning 
of the day to insure punctuality, ventilation of schoolhouses during 
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recess* slates to occupy noB^reciters, ^ • • ° 

The changes were popular, but they Jhardly. affected the fiinda- 
mental alterations in educational policies and practices which Alcott i 
envisioned^' After lix years; his schoolhouse practices had become 
* so well-kno^.^that he felt aBle to tpad^ on his wide reputation and 
suggest a bolder innovation' aimed not at thq students but at the 
system of school teaching itself. He focused on altering the employ- 

ment .procedures of te.achers. Alcott volimteered tp have ids salary 

• . . * ' ■ . 

substantially reduced in exchange for a year-long contract* His terms 

were nine dollars a'month^ to which thd school cqmn^ttee agreed on ^ 

the condition that Alcott shorten the school year to eleven months* 

Such negotiations witii the school committee carried on By a single 

'**teacher> for his oyrn welfare as^well as that of the school, demqnstrStted 

, . -.. ■ \ • . ' . ■■ ; . ■ • ^ / - / 

both to the citizens and to other teachiers that an individual school- 

master could effect substantial changes: 

The circumstance [of Alcott sacrificing a portion of > 
"^his own salary] excited some sttrprise* throughout ^ 
the town* What coifld it mean fdr a strong, healthy 
man, in hib twenty-fifth year, to engage for a year, 
, ^ in a large school, at a hundred dollars, they could 
; not dphceive^ There must, they thought, be some 
other object intended or aiined at, or some deep- 
laid scheme to be effected. 

. ■ - • * • • • "V 

His extraordinary, sacrifice* of salary, Alcott believed, would 
itself argue "the difference . . . between the efforts of a teacher vsrho. 
feels that he is concerned in an employment which is to be his per- 

oooas 
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maneiitt.eES>loyment - one in which and by which he is to gain his 
daily bread« and what is of mote consequence* his reputation -iand' 
those of one who is only desirous of teaching a term or two as a 

-^ preparation for something else, merely to busy himself until he can 

25 1, 

I -get a place which is more profitable. " Af^the very least, Alcott 

' ■ * * 

was convinced^ the town would have to recogmze the seriousness of 
his purpose as a schoolmaster 'and the extraordinary talents ^dj^ 
sacrifice which should be expected, from the locgl schoolmaster, 
Alcott's experiment was only partially successful, Whfen h^ 

• appliled for a continuation of vSie same arrangement the next y.ear, 

• • ■ . , . i" ' ^ ■ 

the school committee would ajgre.e to a six month contract, although 

- " ' ■ . . " "« - , ' ■ ^ " " 

they raised his salary Ifo thirteen dollars a month. The community 
at iai|e sekned^to be pfei^ectljr saH^^^ 

tion - tiiOugh,-. as,Alcott noted, f^^visited the^school to see his teach- 
ing firsthand. Yet according to the custom of financial support, es- 
pecially, in Connecticut, citizens objected to spending beyond the state 
fund allotment; to do so would necessitate taxing thenlsplves. /'In 
short, " Alcott asserted, ^'a reform was begun, externally. Had 1 
known at tMs time a little better how to carry the spirit of reform 
into the internal concern of the school, much more might have been 
accomplished, A good work was begun; but it was not completed, 
-Alcott's extraordinary exertion during the next few years resulted in 
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injury to his health and necessitated a^break in jhis teaching career. 
• . After suitable rest Alcott began study for .the_medical pr^^sinn,r 

and after six months, he received a license to practice ^urgery and 
, medicine. After three years in this profession he returned to teach-, 
ing. In his Confessions written sonle years later Alcott made a most 
.interesting comment on^s motivations during this period, ^1 had 

only resorted to another professic|i as a discipline to my mind, and 

... ■ 
that I inight have, as the common saying is, 'two strings to my bow, ' 

' - that is, that I ihight have, as a* last resort, and in case of neces- 

sity, the benefits of a profession which though respectable I knew ^ 

27 * 

I could never love^ " 

When Alcott re-entered the classroom, he found that his stature 
ineti?^^r-5 1 -r^intthe conmiunity wa^^ much afunction of Ms medieabfctainingrasTon v 
^ ' of the years he had already spent in school-keeping, educational ' . 

planning arid experimentation. It was. ah asset and yet a disappbiii£- 
V ment that th^^;^ibUc should consider his medical license a higher 

achievement than his years in the common schools, "I had the pre- 
possessions of the pebple in my favor . . . They had all heard of my 

former reputation, . . . and were therefore prepar^'to hope much - 

^ 28 \ 

^ perhaps too much - from my exertions. " His fellow townsmen 

' k ' ^ 

considered school-keeping a much inferior pursuit to that of medical 
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practice iind some were, therefore, prone to regard Alcott with some 
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<i.«ree Of suspicion. #or «.e „.s. part. Wever. ^.edlo^tudles 
e^anced Ms r„or,, even t..th. point of abusing e.c^l.e, 
«^ectatlo«s m regard to Us teaching work. ■ " 

. . >-«'^ -™on.ot school teacUng began ^ttaUyWl^ a' 
aense of e^ertoentatloni -nuch like his previous effort: 4ver- 
thel^ss, his newest educational enterprise In 1825 reflected'how 
much Alcott had altered his own .ttl^des toward educational l.- " 
proven^ent in the years spent away fro. teaching. "Here I had 

, ':-°'-<'-"''-tated,..onagrande^erln.ent.lnschoolke'eplng.. ' 

although I .eant to b.gln cautiously. It w^ not mteteon to 
_ . attack or even to slight old usages. M^.obiect ^s to i,ange the 

spirit Of the school, .rather than to Innovate largely „29 
: ..as^nd e=^ertoent was predicted Upon gW*th^ite«-dra- 
l«ons. instead of a rellancje solely upon technical de- 
vices to manifest Ms effectiveness In lJs*ructlon. Ali.tt n.ade his 
second e^erl^ent contingent upon an u^se^sh conunlt^ent to ^Uca- 
«on. While still proud of h|s previous jecor; of skilled Instruction - 
a«d Of the authority It gave hln.' ^ educatlon^n^tters." Alcott bel 

ean to consider teaching not only a pem,anent occupation hut an 
actual profession. The transformation fro. an occupation to a pro- ' 
fessl6n was recorded In' Ms ma^al for";rotesslonal teachers 
^^^^S^-SLaSchoo^^ '"'i^eworkhedescrlbedaten-year- 
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process.^! iconversion to the benevolent and selfless work of in- 
struction, TKe form and content of the Confessions d emonstrated 
the purity of motive which Alcott believed defineci the true profes- 

sional. After 1825 Alcott began to stress the formation of individual 

- ' . «► . ■ • ^ . 

character as much as ,the efficiency of pedagogical skill among the 
essential qualifications of a professional teacheaf. In a short period 
ctf time he reoriented his immeaiate concerixfor professional im- 
proveinent f rem sthemes'for enhancing his own reputation anc^tow- 

ard more direct forms of enlightening the public about education* 

' *■ ■ . ' *• ■ .. ■ . ' <^ ' - ' ■ ' 

By 1826^cott could clarify from his own experience the essen- 
tial problem that coixPronted any young man who aspired tp become a \ 
professional teacher; ^Qn the one hand, his teaching style* Alcott 
assumed, ^should be.infprmed^|ilm cpnipletely b^^^the intensij^^ 
his conamitment to instruction* The best teacher labored without 
reservation and preferred to work "in and out of seasoi^ " to cite the 
phrase Heniy Barnard employed later to characteri:|p Alcott^s own 
efforts. To intensify and hence improve his manner of instruction, 
the teacher had to give his full attention to the school and the pupils 
in his charge. On the other ha^d, the success of his teaching style 
was traditionally evaluated by the local community through its school 
committee and public approbation, rather than by experienced teachers 
ho understood his professional difficulties. At the same time, the 
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teacher who developed improvements had little to do with the process 
of judging them. In th^ 1820' s teachers' lik^ Alcott conceived of the 
district conMnunitSr as wholly untutored in educational matters^ and 
y^t as possessing total p6wer in admitting or dismissing teachers 
and thus in supervising both the form and 'content of instmction,. 

The entire question of the traditionally intricate relation b,^- 
tween teacher and community occupied a great deal of Alcott's atten- 
tion after 1825. Confronted with the' lack of any widely recognized 
educational standards outside the community to which a teacher might 
appeal, the only hope for freeing the school from total subjugation 
to public whim lay in educating the public to advances in teaching 
method and practice. " This was bound to be a difficult task/ and was 
« one .which Alcott was hesitant to impose upon Jhe lop^iteacher^t^l— ^ . 
ready so burdened with duties in the classroom. Originally Alcott 
had assumed that the entire matter could be overcome by a teacher's 
attempting to cultivate public faith &nd confidence* in himself,: that is, 
by his acquiring a substantial reputation. If " the local schoolmaster 
was trusted, Alcott reasoned, then the conmiunity would be willing 
to allow him a free hand in the schooUiouse. After 1825, however, 
Alcott came to feel that this was rarely a successfijl strategy, both 
because the school coinjnittees still retained the power of the purse 
and^because most teachers simply could not gain sufficient reputation 

'r 
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on their ovm to be free agents. 
• The .solution to'tea^her-coimniujaty/con^ 
to be one, would have to be conceivecl in less personalized terms. 
If th«re was no appeal to generally accepted'norms of school-keepi«g» 
I then the) community would always retain the final word in. educational 
debates. This beiijg the case# Alcot^^ comniuhity would 

simply have to become enlightened about the nature of the teaching 
enterpi^se and the sp^^i^^*^ ^JO'^'ti^^^ of its bwn school, ^^ d^ 
through its school committees had always insisted upon the right to 
be fully ^informed about the cpnduct of the schools, a position which 
Alcott accepted enthusiastically. In fapt, he insisted that the argu-' . 
ment be pushed one step further, and that the public recognize a^ 
/equally strong obligation to inform itself about education. • After^en 

years in common ischods, Alqott felt he was able to distinguish clearly 

r ■ ■ . • 

between those duties of the teacher and those of the communiiy fo 

education. The question then became a technical one: how best to 

achieve this increased public knowledge. Preoccupied with this / 

question and ever anxious to learn tof recent developments in educa- 

tion, Alcott responded enthusiastically to Rev* Samuel May's" notice 

of the Brooklyn convention. * 

- Apart from cultivating a personal reputation, there were two 
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i^tteinpt to involve and inform m§ conimunity on educational issuQjs 

pprental visitations and school exhibitions. Concerned teachers 

■■^ , f . . . 

ai^d their sympathizers observed during this period that the one 
- naeans by which improvement could be efficiently advanced was ' 
'the visitation. It was realized that an accurate assessment of a 

%4cher»s practises could only beWade by haying been present in 

* ■ 

the schooUiouse during actual instruction. If jasitations were con-^ 
ducted systematically and periodically, a. teacher's personal re- ^ 
. putation would not have to cariy his government; of the classroom. 
Unlike reputation, the visitation provided a more sure and direct 
me^s f or the teacher to clarify his methods and aims to parents 
aiid'ijiteresied citizens^^^- Alcott prided himself upon his receptivity 
to, parental visits and^s.. f onduof .ji?hallengirigi*adveasae jcriiticisKk**' '- . 
by noti^g-how little first-hand knowledge wstjs employed either in 

' .? on 

supporting or questioning his naanrier of teaching. ' 

Vi|itations, however; presimied communal concern, and in 
presuming the very characteristic they hoped to. cultivate, visita- 
tions remained effective more as an idea than as a practise. Commu- 
nities tended to abrogate their respoijsibility for direct and broad 
supervision and support by delegating School Visitors. These 
Visitors were poorly paid, if at all, and most frequently they them- 
selves considered the office a mark of the community's respect for 
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themselves rather than a serious responsibility to th^oinmunity. 
As visits by parents and citizens^ grew more and more infrequent 
during the 1830' s the initiative for involving the eoinmunity in educa^' 
. tion passed back to^|he teacher. By 1840 the whole concept of visita- | 

tion had been reversed. It then meant the practice of the local. J| 

' 31 

schoolmaster calling on parents to inform them' of his work. 

Before the end of the 1820's the only other means for enlighten#^^ 
ing the public about improved educational procediir^snAras the schodlV 
exhibition.; At the end of a school term several schools of i±ie dis- ?( 

trict assembled at the request of the school committee. Teachers 

■ ■ - " ■ ■ ■ ■ ■% 

put their pupils through recitations arid exercises most of which th|jr 

had prepared, especially for the event. These were frequently lar|^^ 

gatherings, soiSetimes held outdoors, and the occasion 'graduallyp^ 

became a popular social affair, a seasonal festival for the locality. 

Schoolmasters; however, began to object to the exhibition, sinc^l 

' School Visitors viewed exhibitions as<»substitutes for their visitai 
tions. Teachers without interest and ability clearly had reason to 

>c^ject, for their success or lack of it was publicly displayed in such 
gatherings.^ But criticism was also voiced by able teachers, eispecially 
as they began to think of their work as a distinct and worthy profes- 

sion. They objected to becoming performers" for public entertain- 

32 ' ' <^ - 

ment. . The exhibition, as they saw it, was a staged and contrived 

■ \ ' ■ ■ * 



representation of schooling and could hardly sens^either to improve 
classroom procedures or for ptitilic enlightenment of them. In the 
teacher's view the exhibition, since it confused mere entertain- 
ment and serious instruction, was combining two distinct functions. 
Gradually conmiencement exerc|ses assumed' the more social aspect 
' of the exhibition' s^tivities, while the lyceum took on the more serious 
and professional responsibility of public instruction. . s 
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^ LYCEUMS AND RESTLESS PROFESSIONALS 

• . * ■ I • • 

/ •';■..* • 

By 1^6 Alcott had come to realize from experiences in his 
osm commuBity the limitations and w^knesses of the various strate- 
gies he had employed to^adyance himself as a teacher and to enrich 
the conamon school system in his district. Neither the high esteem 
in which he was held throughout the community nor the school exhi- 

bitions and visitations in which he had participated had served to 

%> , • 

stimulate interest sufficient to accomplish the educational renova- 

■ ■ ■ > - . " 

tions Alcott* s emerging professional awareness demanded. In his * 
correspondence with Rev. Samuel May, Alcott learned that 4ije Brook- 
lyn convention had met with such a surprisingly favorable reaction 
that May had de* erinined that it should evolve inta k more permanent 
organization. May had become acquainted with the lyceum move- 
ment, then just beginning under the inspiration of Josiah Holbrook, 
and he seized upon it as a means of carrying on the discussions be- 
gun at the convention. * 

The lyceum as an institution for public instruction had been a 
British tradition since the late eighteenth century. What connectiori 
there was, however, between a British lyceum and its An^ican counter 

0 . . . • 

part ^as tenuous at best. The essential - and in the context of May's 
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intention ^ the crucial Merence between the two lay in the p^|aa- 

nent and formal quality of the British lyceum (in Eh^Shd the term 

always designated a building, housing a library, meeting rooms, % 

etc. ) and the casual quality of the American variety. One lyceum 

lecturer emphasized to his' audience this informal character: 

I hold it to be a positive benefit of the lyceum . 
that individuals voluntarily ass ocia;te for the pur- 
poses of mutual improvement - that all distinc- 
tions, except those of individual merit; are un- 
known - that the object is 'to communicate instruc- 
: tion to each individual - and that the individual is 

compelled in a measure to task his powers, to test 
his proficiency, to ascertain and supply his defects, 
to compare himself with others, and by such compa- 
rison to learn to do justice to their pretentions 
and to realize his own claims, advantages, and 
obligations.^ » 

' I 'Lycemn membership of the type May conceived would be-*r? yii 
unrestrictive, ppgn to the entire community arid strictly voluntary. 
In fact, the lyceum tried to insure by its organization that every 
citizen would have Si oppoartuniiy for fxill observation and self-ex- 
pression on all topics, whatever the individual's background, education 
or occupation. ' 

The lyceum aimed at a broad range of public instruction and 
was not focused primarily upon questions of immediate concern to 
teachers. Nonetheless, the lyceum did serve the teacher's efforts 
to^prove education, and during the 1830' s the expansion of lyceums 
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throughout New England ^as extraordinary. In part, this ex- 
pansion was possible due4o the organization's adaptability to forms 

t 

vaMed as public addresses^ conversation or upon occasion pre- 
sentations of model school classes. The lyceum's chief sei*vitae 
. to the teacher was the incorporation of the best aspects of visitations 
and exhibitions. Like the visitation, the lyceum gave citizens. a 
personal knowledge of an individual teacher, his skills and his plans; 
and like the exhibition it provided not only the demonstration of differ- 
ent teaching styles but ^e opportunity of di^ssing them* The very 
informaEty of the lyceum precluded, so its proponents believed, 

the evils of false display and selfish design which the exhibition 

35 

was thought to encourage. The lyceum was neither a wholly serious, 

activity like the visitation nor a mere entea:i:ainment like the exhibition. 

It was, one lyceum exponent claimed, a "rational entertainment. "^^ 

But, above all else. May's lyceum and its counterparts enabled the 

teacher to participate directly with the community in the evolution 

of educational and professional standards. 

In championing the- lyceum concept Rev. Samuel JVIay had stressed 

its service in advancing local community interest and knowledge both* 

37 

of teaching and of teachers. There was, however, latent within 
the lyceum another se/vice, one which Alcott wished to e^loit. Al- 
though his own years in contmion schools had given him a firm appre- 
ciation of the value of serving a conmiunity sophisticated in education- 
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b1 matters, he was even more interested in employing lyceums for 
the professional benefit of teachers. Alcott's youth had made him 
acutf ly aware of the need for establishing and enhancing'education 
as a recognized profession among those whose only career it was^ 
'One of the most serious impediments to such recognition had been 
the lack of a sense of conomiinality among teachers themselves. 
'*How much the young need wisdom* " he exclaimed in his Confessions 
of a Schoolmaster* "especially at an age when they are escposed to' 
danger! How valuable at tfiis period, are faithful friends ! Would • 

that I could have had but one! Even one continued remonstrant would 

\ ^ ' 

38 

'probably have saved me from many errors Smd much sorrow* " If 
teachers working throughout a state or county could assemble at a 
lyceimi toniiscuss their problems and compare methods, they s?*ould, 
he felt, come away with at least a feeling of professional kinship. 
This awareness was every bit as iniportant a contribution of a lyceum 
as increased public interest. The tendency to view the lyceum from 
the teacher's Viewpoint rather»than that of the public distinguished 
May and Alcott despite their broad kindred sense of educational commit 
ment. May was after ^11 primarily a minister, while Alcott was a 
•teacher only. In this context May tended to stress the importance of 
conununal support for and interest in public education; Alcott was 
more concerned with the professional improvement of common school 
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If a Xyceura's puirpose was to improve the public regard for 

. . • "■ ■' ■. ■ ■ - ■ ' * ■ . '■ • , *' 

the importance of education as W'eU as to improve teacher efficiency 

■ ' ' ■ ' ..■•-■*■.■ .» . . ' . ' " ■ .. - . 

thrbugh mutual iustjnictiou, its veiy auccess seems to have belied : 

its imrposes>In those communities wtiere the operati^m of the lyceum 

demonstrated the value of patient 

xdtizens became more willing to augment their portion from the state 

* * ■"-.■* * ■-■''■,''»■"■ 

appropriations to attract siuch teachea^s* Indeed the competition for 
weH-^reputed* teachers and for the estabiishment of model school Insti- v 
tdtionE became for many New England towns the sign npt only of social 
welfare but of benevolence and moral health* Innumerable articles 
in tile educational Hterature asse:^^ eonditioti of the school-^ 

Ilouse indicated precisely the phjaracter of the town* 

' ■ - ■ Concomitantly the teacher who participated i3Et mutual instruction 
within a lyceum learned not only techniques of improved teaching but 
sdso of professional opportonities elsewhere. To the esrtent that a 
more competitive community and more ambitious teadlxers resultjed 
from the proliferation of lyceums - the only organizatioiis for educa- 
tional improvement in this period - the effect of a successful lyceum 
was to draw efficient teachers from one local community to another 
and thereby ta insure in the occupation of teaching a heightenied mobility • 
ziiany teachers like Alcott this mobility* although it freed the teacher 



from dependence upon one locale, prevented teaching from attaining 
the permanency and stability which characterized the highest forms 
of the established profess^ns. 

A combination oif these factors operated in the professional 
careers of both William Alcott and his more famous cousin and 
fellow te^acher, Amos Bronson Alcott. The Brooklyn lyceum pro- 
vided both Alcotts with advantages which their teaching styles, repu- 
tations and prospects (all of which were practically identical) would 
probably not otherwise havfe afforded them. The advantage lay not 
so much in having attended a lyceum, the benefit of which was not 
widely recognized before 1830, but rather through the personal ac- 
quaintances and friendships which a teacher formed there. In addi- 
tion* itot an ^mci sensj^ of pi^pf essionaljdn . . 

knowledge of teaching method, the lyceum bestowed that traditionally 
useful, quality of American professional advancement - social connec- 
tion. Alcott and his cousin by being brought into contact with the 
friends of education, many of whom were influehtial and widely re- , 
spected, were drawn away from their native region of western 
Connecticut and steered to Boston where the high salaries of teachers 
made the city an^index of New England's best teachers. 

Although they were perhaps more'f ortunate than many young 
men who attempted to improve their work in teaching, the Alcotts' 
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careers beyond the Brooklyn lyceum and May's role in their advancer 
ment suggests the highly practical and personal benefit that teachers 
drew from the early lyceums. William Alcott's letter to May in . 
1826 reported the efforts which he and his cousin made in western 
. Connecticut during the preceding ten years. May became Sufficiently 
interested in their work that he invited Amos Bronson Alcott to his 
Brooklyn parish for a visit. This first visit developed into several 

..... ^ . 

during which Bronson Alcott gradually came in contact with some of 

May's Boston friends. Alcott went on to Boston with high recommenda 

tion from May, and, there established one of the early Infant Schools 

in the United States. Eventtially he founded there the controversial 

Temple School, conducted with the assistance of |;iizabeth Peabody, 

the sister-in-law of Horace Mann and Nathaniel Hawthorne. Soon 

Mcott was befriended by Ralph Waldo Emerson and -the Transcendenta- 

list group in Concord, Massachusetts, where he spent the remainder 

of his life as School Visitor and resident philosopher. His most 

educational experiment came with the founding of the Utopian commu- 

Mty, Fruitlands. Certainly his career was not hindered by the fact 

that in May, 1830, shortly after his arrival in Boston, he married the 

40 

sister of Rev. Samuel May. 

The Brooiflyn lyceum provided similar professional opportuni- 
ties for William Alcott. Within a year or two after his attendance at 
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this lyceum, he too travelled to Boston with letters of introduction* 
i • ■ j ■ • ■ ■■ : ■ 

j from May to some of his influential friends, notably the Rev. William 

41 • 
EUery Channing. When in 1830 the editorshij* of the only educa- 

• tional journal in the United States was transferred from one^ of May's 
\ close friends, William Russell, to William Channing Woodbridge, 
a cousin of Rev. Channing,^ it was not mere accident that William 
Alcott became first Woodbridge' s assistant and later editor of the 
i-etitled journal. The American Annals of Educat ion. Wliile its 
responsibility was ultimately directed toward informing the public, 
the lyceum also served, therefore, to place teachers whose own 
preparation and qualifications wo>d not readily suggest them to . 
respectable and prestigious positions of instruction. For many 
rural l»Iew England teachers the lyceum became, if not a bridge to 
Boston, at least a bridge to better oppoirtunities in other towns. 

If both Alcotts expeisienced the advantages of Boston and un- 
\.common professional opportumties, they also recognized 'th^ for•^ 
tuitous quality of their opportunity. The prof essioml contribution 
of both men subsequently reflected an attempt to make their own ad- * 
vantages not just accidents of circumstance but opportunities which 
th^ profession itself systematically provided to talented young teachers 
like themselves. They spent a substantial portion of their remaining 
work in education, but not as teachers of local or even city schools. 
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By th^ end of the 1830's the Alcotts had committed themselyes to 

writing and lecturing among lyceums, seeking to provide fOT inanjr . 

local communities the service May had provided for them. While 

such full-time educational proselytizing, especially in the travels 

of William Alcott/ was a novelty in the early 1830 's, the Alcotts' 

WorJ^ served as a precedent for much of the labor in behalf of edu- 

cational reform carried- out by Josiah Holbrook, Charles Brooks and 

fiorace Mann. In Williani Alcott's subsequent effcxtt to» render teach-^ 

ing a distinct and special profession the education of the coinmunity 

and the contribution of the lyceum were neither abandoned ndr ig- 

* - 

ndred. Still, after the work of teachers like Alcott and men like 
May the role of the coimntmity increasingly became a separate, 
though 'Significant, kspect of the professional preparation of teachers. 
William Alcott's extensive travels to lyceumiS reflected also the in- 
creasing concern of teachers and the friends of education for specia]^- 
ized organizations, professional preparation* and systematic proce- 
dures for selecting and improving talented young men for teaching. 
The Alcotts had no better e3q)erience than their own lives to 

'Sir' 

demonstrate the necessity of evolving institutions which would be 
wholly dedicated to the preparation of teachers. Talent, ambition, 
common sense, inventiveness, community trust, ^sefise of kinship 
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with other teachers, career mobility and increased pocial status 
cot^d carry a person just so far in approaching secure professional 
standards. As long as the only forum for teacher advancement re- 
mained the lyceum in its informal and unspecialized f orm, there 
would be something packing in the teaching profession - namely, 
institutions for educating the educators.. 
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Only admit ttie importaiice of the object [a seminary 
"for the preparation of teachei*s]> (and who can deny * - 
it) and, it looks like an impeachment of their Chris- 
tian sincerlly, to suppose that among those hundreds • 
of young men who are pressing forward into the ranks 
of charitable enterprise, jione can be persuaded to 
enter upon a domestic field of labor^ which promises 
so much for ttie advancement of the Eedeemer^s kin^^ 
No, only let the project be begun, let the way .of use- 
fulnesis be opened, let the countenance and support of 
even a few pious and influential inditriduals be afforded, 
and I am persuaded that agents to carry on the work, 
at least to commence itjr will not be wanting. 

Bev. Thomas H. GaUaudet, 

, . . ■ ■, ■. .. ■- - . ■ ■ ■ 

My preparation for school-keeping consisted, primarily 
in attending the district school neap my native home 
from- three to four months eveiy 'w'inter,^r6rai:he - 
ci four to thirteen, and'a few nj^onths every summer, 
from that of four to eight . • . For I scarcely ever ha;d, 
in^my early Hfe^ notwithstanding my ambition, one se- 
rious thought of * keeping school^ myself* 

— William A. Alcott; 1839 



) 
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■ 4^ TUE UNH6lY waste OP YOUNG MEN k - / 

From earliest times the education of American children had 
* been within the prerogative and power of churches a^id ministers. 
The evolution toward recognition of a professional educational system 
in America as a consequence pi-ogressed only as rapidly as did recog- 
nition of the professional status of teaching.' Cofiducting^ elementary 
and district schools had been a traditional, attendant function of an 
American minister's duties with clergymen comucting tutoriatls and 
small classes as an integral part of their religious duties. During 
the eighteenth century, ^moreover, the instruction of youth provided 
men of God "with a means of supplementing their salary. In both legis- 
lation and public opinion a habit of thought emerged which regarded the 
instruction of youth as a sacred responsibility. This habit perdured 
into the early decades of the 'nineteenth century, even as school- 
keeping became separated from a minister's nxmierous tasks. By 

1820 instruction itself had become a full-time occupation and during 

■ 0 

this period Ininisters increasingly left the actual teaching to others. 
The instruction of children became a work for persons undivided by ^ 

■ ' • . ■ ' /■ • 

other occupational loyalties. - • 

Tlhis rearrangement of the minister's involvement in education 
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set the stage for a broader educ&tional development, the distinct 
forms of which began to take shape from the early 1820«s to the Civil 
War. ^yhereas during the early part of the nineteehth^ntury, the 
actual instruction of the young became less and less a specific part 
of the ministerial vocation, ministers did not silnply abandon the 
education of the young. They insisted on preserving for themselves , 
the role of advisors -and overseers as members of. the school com- 
mittee in local communities. In such positions they did-^ important 
work of selecting those who actually taught. They also sustained 
their influence in the' educational sphere by officiating as School 
Visitors, whosfe principal duty involvedi;he semi-annual inspection 
of the school committee's selection. Frequently the law designated 
s&!r^0 leading men in a communityvas V-isitorsy . but^ften <only .the- - - 
minister performed this task with any regularity, thus providing the 
only continuity among the Visitors^ Pinally, a number of ministers 
saw school-keeping as simply a social extension of the pulpit, an 
effective and distinct niode of implementing their sacred calHng. 
Such men left the ministry in order to commit themselves whole- 
heartedly to what had been the irregular and subordinate functio,n of 
their earlier profession. 

Much of the actual school-keeping of this period, hoi/lrever, had 
Uttle to do with ministers. The majority of persons in education were 
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yojmg mei^ in need of temporary' jobs to finance other aspirations. 

^ The influx of such young men sparked a crucial issue, the question 

i • _ ■ ■ 

: of standards and needs in professionalizing teachers. Some very ^ 
specific reasons, engendered these discussions. The most fortunate 
communities of New England staffed their^chools with young men 
who spent their winter vacations from college in their native to\^jnfiu. 
Frequently the town fathers had to employ considerable persuasion • 
with the young man and his parents in order to comp^JJum to ex- 
change private study or vacation travel for the instruction of a hete- 
rogeneouB group of youth, most of whom were not much younger 
than himself. In addition, many cozens rebelled against the higher 
costs of maintaining a school staffed by college students; the sala- 
w«.. fW'Me^^^^uired sf,99i^|J,#a»rl^i$^t,toc.the sei^ reRdered. ..Nofcin-.. 

frequently committees preferred yoxmg men who plied a local trade 

^ when not teaching school. When the ground was frozen, farmers 

often occupied themselves teaching in the district schools in lieu of 
handcrafting domestic objects for their families or for sale. In such 
^. a situation it was not s^irprising that 'men c one ej^ned with improving 

schools and education would soon raise questions about ^thisteitability 
of such practices in so important and "sacred" an activity. 

Professionally trained individuals, especially ministers, 
were the most-frequent critics of-the values and mechanics in the 
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existing procedures for training teachers. One of the earliest and 
iqaost important of such statements was contributed by the Reverend 
Thomas H. Gallaudet. His newspaper articles, which appeared in 
The Connecticut Observer of Hartford in January of 1825, were soon 
. republished in pamphlet form and later were reprinted in numerous 
educational journals. Undoubtedly he found this notoriety as grati- 
fying as it was surpris^^^since in the early years of th^ centiur^ 
veiy little discussion had occurred about any educational topic, and 
no educational literature existed before 1827 to provide supporting 
authority* Not that Gallaudet needed substantial supporting authority. 
In the year of this publication, 1825, he was nearing the peak of his 
effectiveness in one of the most publicized philanthropic experiments 
-of the^dayV Gallaudet was^thit^^"§xght yeetrs; oiar^3'3faa*f<^^ 
eight years ducted the American Asylum for the Deaf and Dumb, 
which he hkd foimded at Hartford. At this time, too, he was sought 
after tp kssume the direction of several educational and benevolent 

organizations and was engage^ in correspondence beyond the bounds 

2 ^ 
of his native coimtry. In a word, he was a commanding figure f 




a pumber of "bharitable fefforts, like the institution he currently di- 
rected, which had substantial investments in matters of education. 

During the 1820's the recurrent theme of Gallaudet's articles 
centered on the need for a seminary, devoted exclusively to the train- 
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ing of teachers. His innovation of the proposal rested esqpUcitly on 
the assertion th^t, if teachers were ever to achieve maturity and 
profitable training, the only way was by "a diUgent course of pre- 
paration a nd a long discipline in the school of experience. A 
special trinity of priorities informed this preparation. First, „teach- 
" ing had to be made a "distinct p rofession or^caUing." Secondly, 
npvices in the occupation must yield to those who4iaye experience 
in the work, and finally they must "devote themselves" to it, and . . . 
pass through all the preparatory steps which are necessary for the. 

0 

consummation of their acquaintance, both with theory and practice; 

Over and over again GaUaudet's articles focused on the needs, 

which wtnxld be met by his proposal, especially the need for young 

-^^9ito. prepare for teaching careers through specialiaid^traimng. 

Comparatively little discussion occurred about the mechanics of such 

an institution. Without "auxiliaries" like seminaries, he envisioned 

individuals would be forced "to grope their way, through a long and 

V . 
tiresome process. " Such institutions, he suggested, would "render 

a thousand times more easy, rapid and delightful, " a course of 
strained and painful effort. The product of the seminary, the pre- 
pared teacher, would through his apprenticeship have enli^ed an 
"entire devotedness, " an "undivided consecration, " and a fitness for 
success in his profession. The promise of the specified "terms of 
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years" in the proposed training school ^would be an immeiSiate and 
subsequent achievement of the highest aiM mpst positive sorU" If 
one's qualifications were commensurate, any hesitancy to conmiit 
oneself to such a regimen could conceivably raise doubts about one's 
spiritual condition among prospective teachers. The absence of 
imm ediate "consecration" to this benevolent work, Gallaudet judged, 
"almost looks like an impeachment of their Christian sincerity. " 

The primary dread playing through Gallaudet 's writings was 
the fear that a particular kind of waste would be |the by-product of 
this absencefo^ formal teacher training, namely, the loss cp poten- 
tially prc^esSional talent. The analogy of-the teacher's pligM 
other professiol%^ which had achieved by 1830 tangible •forms of so- 
cial esteem and influence made this sense of loss particularly keen. 
Whether he discussed lawyers, ministers, physicians or eyen the 
mechanical trades, Gallaudet emphasized that the striving for 
qualitative workmanship in one's occupation was more than a service 
which the public aggressively sought and ha4 a right to expect. The 
orderly production of such workmanship was a justification of 
"Christian sincerity, " a virtue which could only be achieved by 
some form of specialized training. Even a gardeher's task, he 

c 

observed, must proceed upOtt "som^ iSiatured and well understood 

^ f • 
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plan of operation. On this subject I can hardly restrain ^ emo- 



6 

tions. " And again: 



■ "Here, as in everything else/ system i s of the 
higjftest importance Nothing should be left to 
whim and caprice . . . Then Mght we hope to see 
tile heart improved, while the nxlnd expanded; 

and knowledge, human and divine, putting forth its 
fruits, not by the mere dint of arbitrary authority, 
but by the gentler persuasion of motives addressed 
to those moral principles of our nature, tlie cultiva- 
tion of which reason and religion alike inculcate. ""^ 

Arbitraiy authority, whim, caprice and groping were some- 
how to be excluded in the operations of the teachers^ seminary, By 
contrast with these evils, the matters of the heart paced themselves 
by jajoral principles, operated only with the indirect force of gentle 
persuasiveness and externalized themselves in the affairs of reason 
and religion. In Gallaudet's mind the seminary was directed agaijist 
ills far broader than th9se which impinged specifically upon educa- 
tion and the occupations of teac^gis. It was, in short, a formidable 
counter to all forms of moral debility. The need to prevent moral - 

debility in American society through the enlistment as teachers of 

• ■ ■ ■ I 

inspired, though often professionally anxious young men, was to 
Gallaudet a paramount need of the young republic! 

The public, Gallaudet asserted, could not accept an unsystema- 
tized preparation for any professional activity. Without structure 
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and planning, proper qualifications were left to the determination 
of "solitary, unaided, unadvised, untaught, ineacperiencedjefforts. 
Gallaudet reinforced his relentless explicitness of this point by an 
appeal to general public values which, he assmned, dispai^aged any 
manifestation of disorder and waste in himian affairs. He could as 
easily have dramatized these values by a description of his own ex- 
perience, which probably hovered in his consciousness, as he wrote 

these pieces at the end of 1824. • 

if 

After his graduation from Yale in 1805 Gallaudet arranged 
himself, as did the majority of his graduating class that year, ^ 
in a study of the law. His access to the library and office of the 
Hon. Chauncey Goodrich^® was an imcoihmon opportunity. Yet after 
-a-shbrt time a deterioration of health' compelled' in^'departure'^ 
that office. Apparently his health was not so severely impaired to 

o 

warrant a refusal of Yale's ofJ^r to appoint him a tutor in the College. 
Before long, that occupation, too, proved somehow unworkable for 
Mm. Gallaudet then went west tp try his hand as a merchant. This 
venture eventually returned him to New York, where he once again 
was unable to complete a basic apprenticeship. In 1811 he joined ' 
Rev. Nathan Strong's First Congregational Church of Hartford. In 
the fall of that year he took up the study qf-4heol6gy at the recently 
formed seminary at Andover, Massachusetts. Within the next three 
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years he received his education arid a license to preach and re- 

■ «i . » 

turned to Hartford to await the call ^^^(lfia^• a congregation. 

In the period, of months while he waited, Gallaudet occupied 
himself with experiments in educating the deaf and dtimb daughter 
of his neighbor. Dr. MasonXogsw.ell. In April, i815, still un- 
called, Gallaudet once again committed himself to a wholly new 

activity, which required a different preparation. . -A.group of .!'hene- 

1 

volent neighbors" in Hartford, headed by Dr. Cogswell, offered to 
finance a two-year trip to Europe for him to study the methods of 
instructing the deaf and dumb. t^Ballaudet returned from Eiurope in 
April, 1817 and opened the American Asylum for the Deaf and Dumb 
in Hartford. The process of fitting himself for his profession had 
.Jira^ic years since his graduation frpnXxCoUeg^e.£U^^ 

false starts, only one of which, the ministry, even remotely approxi- 
mated the systematic preparation outlined in his articles on the^semi 
nary for teachers. Although Gallaudet's early experiences concluded 
mone fortxmately than those of other yoimg men who shared his aspi- 
rationfe, the broad contour of this meandering was not uncommon in 
the period. Gallaudet »s conception of the value of system an^his per 
sonal erratic pursuit of a calling form the boundaries of one^f the 
important social and moral problems of this period. 

In the context of his own experience Gallaudet 's seminary pro- 
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posal became a specific antidote for the special dread which emanat- 
ed from a young man's meandering and wasteful engagements.. This 
real fear was the waste of a dozen j^rime years of a young man's 
life with the concomitant accusation, whether expressied or implied, . 
that his "Christy sincerity" was wanting. This kind of waste im- 
plied a lack of intere^st in fulfilling moral obligations;, it might also 
indicate a willingness to risk temptation and moral corruption. Too 
long a hesitancy to engage a calling raised questions about a young 
man's genuine fervor and Christiian sincerity. If such sincerity 
were pure. Christian humility woul* qualify a young man's aspira- 
tions, and his goals would be conditioned to his abilities. In other 
words, proper preparation gave an individual a framework for self- 
understanding, an ability to commit himseK. wholly itcy a workr of which 

<f - . - ■ 

he was capable. It acted also as a caution to pride and kept him from' 
overtaxing' his abilities for the sake of ambition. ' ' 

While engaged- in his last preparation, Gallaudet's letters 
from Europe repeatedly described to hik benefactor the intense na- 
ture of his coHMnitment to the instruction of the deaf and dumb. The 
frequency and fervor of these descriptions seem more concerned 
With a verification of his benefactor's trust than with the communica- 
tion of his thoughts and feelings to a respected friend. Quite likely. 
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this stress was a func1;ion of his previous failure to enlist his "en- 
tire devotedness" in any sustained, effective way. Precisely Tie- 
cause his previous advantages for preparation had been somewhat 

.. . exceptional, his sensitivity to this failure would have been more 
than just embarrassment. "I begin to think, " he wrote Dr. Cogswell, 
"that one intention of Providence, in- permitting some men to reach 
lofty heights of intellectual excellence while their hearts are stran- 
gers to the love of God, is to illustrate in the clear light of the approachr 
ing futile world, how insignificant and worthless are the proudest re- 
quirements and eflprts of genius, that idol of literary paganism, 
when contrasted with the silent and despised graces of moral worth! 
Such passages suggest al^ the all important feature of any course 
of preparation; they demonstrate that preparation provided an oppor- - 
tunity for manifesting a Christian sincerity by "professing^t. 
These professions gave a particular character to preparation and, 
to an extent, shielded a yoiing nian froni the iniplication of insincerity 
and wastefulness during the time of study for his calling. 

^ Thus, ^only secondarily did preparation involve the training to 

. a particular task or occupation; primarily it provided an individual 
conditioning which would apply to any worthy occupation. This con- ' 
ditioning Gallaudet called it "training up" did not circumscribe 
an individual's potential for good but shaped it, or aided in the shap- 
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ing of it, in order to realize iind mature one*s latent powers. The 

auxiliary institution Gallaudet described was fundamentally undb- 

trusive; its positive leffect upon an individuals moral character 

was indirect and subtle, if the seminary was conceived to have any 

measurable effect at all. In this context there emerged something 

of the difficulty men like Gallaudet had in conceiving what the pur- 

pose and nature of the seminary was to be. Assessments to the 

institution's actual effect were couched in analogy and hyperbole 

rather than definition. A yoiing mam's groping, loneliness and 

awkwardness, for example, were not eliminated by seminary train- 

ingj i^3:e^ ^nly became "a thousand times more easy* rapid, and de- 
- . ■ • . . ■ ' " ^ 

lightful. " The process of seminary preparation neither wholly created 

nor wholly removed any aspects of a student's character or commit- 
ment, at least not directly. . . 

The more important factor in th^^aining of talented individuals 
was their own consecration, their own devotedness and willingness 
to tmdergo some sacrifice for their aspirations, their personal pud^ 
f ess ion. Paradoxically, the value of the institution of preparation 
was sustained only by a Christian assiduity, a sincerity which the stu- < 
dent brought to the seminary and which was unaffected by the institu- 
tion in any positive and direct manner. The fact of a sustained educa- 
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tidn in a seminary became almost as important as the kind of educa- 
tion a seminarian received. Particularly for ministers likeLGallau- 
det a preparal^ory education seemed to be as important in manifest- 
ing his personal devotedness and consecration as the occupation 
.which would logically follow as a consequence of preparation. Train- 
ing and maturity were, in his own words, achieved by V a diligent 
courge of preparation and a long discipline in the school of experienceJ^ ^^ 
Still, in his concern for the early consecration of a young man's life, 
Gallaudet necessarily became less anxious about the particular, 
eventual manifestation of commitment — ultimately experience in 
work determined that and more about the fact of being ready and 
qualified to do the will of Providence. Schoolt^ching was one of 
many occupations well adapted td'a young mafi%iti^h 
The term, seminary, could refer to the preparation of more than one 
occupation. His paHicular emphasis upon the highly personal devoted- 
ness of an aspirant professional kept him from clarifying how an insti- 
tution for preparation could engage a young man in a work of Provi- 
denlce. ^ 

The conception of a teacher^s seminary responded to the need 
for enlisting the Christian sincerity of young men in benevolent enter- 
prises. In the initial stages, however, such seminaries merely locat-' 
ed the real groxmd of such men's fear, the limbo between college and 
J* 
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personal calling. Increasiiigiy the discussions of a professional 
preparation of teachers irifcl^ded an anxiousness over this period of 
a young man's life. This worry was as much a fimction of concern 
■for the fate of yotmg men as it was for the unworthiness of yotmg 
men who misappHed their advantages. In this context, preparation 
itself came dangerously close to unworthy inactivity, needless pro- 

crastination and lack of Christian sincerity. As a state distinct 

■ i 

from the activity requiring it, preparation interjected a qualification 
into the genuine concer^ for moral worth and Christian sincerity. 
The longer ca^e remained patient in the limbo, the' more one risked 
challenge to spiritual values, for such values were only sustained 
in a worldly context by activity in their behalf . While one waited 
for the; opportunity decreed by Providence, one might -waste substan- : 
tial amounts of precious time. 

Preparation precluded the simple polarity between worthy • 
and xmworthy activity, since it was pursued before one's calling 
was clear, yet it could not approach the dignity of that calling once 
engaged. It was a kind of worthy inactivity which demanded scrutiny 
lest one develop a habit of not recognizing opportunity, until (pride- 
fully) a young man was convinced of his, own readiness. Was there 
a way of working immediately for one's eventual, temporal work with- 
out complete devotedness but also without being accused of halfhearted 
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c<^lisecration, which implied divided loyalties and insincerity? This ' 
implicit ambiguity about preparation reflected itself in the^mbiguity 
of'Gallaudet's conception of a seminary and a profession. In his ■ 
attempt to conceive preparation as a worthy enterprise, Gallaudet' 
filled his discussions with appeals to quality, with analogies to re- 
spected occupations and with hopeful prognostications. However, 
greater clarity could only emerge when an institutiojo^f or instructing 
teachers was actually founded. 
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5. PUBLIC INSTRUCTION AS A LESSER MINISTRY 

Before 1830 the orientation of young men to teaching proceeded 
somewhat similarly to the ways ministers trained yotmg men for 
their profession. Usually this preparation for the ministry In- 
cluded a few students working and studying in a minister's own 
home and parish. The discretion of the older man and /or the re- 
sources of the younger generally determined the duration''and intensity 
of preparatory training. Virtually all the preparation was incorporat- 
ed into the workings of an active church. The enlistment of pious 
young men advanced through study dnd the practical observation of 
p^sh work* Likewise in teaching* experienqed schoolmasters took 
particular pains with a few selected pupils in the course of regular 
teachmg. Proficiency coincided with one's degree of exposure to 
proven techniques observed in practice. Beyond these general simi- 
larities the development of training procedures for ministers and 
teachers reflected even Aij&re specifically common aspects. These 
resemblances were hardly surprising, since the earliest conceptions 
of preparation were advanced by n^^nisters. The establishment of 
the first school for training teachers in 1823, for example, is generally 
attributed to the CongregationaUst minister, Samuel Read Hall. 
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Hall's own experience suggests how preparation for the ministry 
naturally grew into a similar training for an associated occupation. 
In 1814, at age nineteen, he began his owh,studies for the ministry 
with Rev. Daniel Gould, who had succeeded Hairs father as pastor 
^ in the town of R/Umford, Maine. The next year Hall began teaching • 
winter school^ in Rumford and neighboring Bethel in order to sup- 
port his studies since his father left no patrimony. The few improve- 
liients Hall introduced, especially at Bethel, achieved widespread 
public attention. When public app^ciation expressfed itself in a 
salary increase, hie was able to finance study at an acadeniy in 
Norti^Bridgeton, Maine under the direction of Rev. V. Little. In'" 
the auttmin of 1818 he entered the Kimball Union Academy at Plain- 
field-,' New Hampshire, where somi^ ^ssistance was offered to young 
men preparing for the ministry. For three years lie remained there, 
teaching the winter schools in the nearby towns and developing a re- 
putation akin to his earlier one at Bethel. His health, never strong, 
proved sufficient reason to abandon the academy and his inten^n of 
going to college. Still committed to the profession^trf the minis>ry, 
however,. Hall went to Woodstock, Vermont, where he jstudied with 
Rev. W. Chapin and a short time later with Rev. W. Eaton in Fitch- ^ 
burg, Massachusetts. 

While at Fitchburg^several clergymen warned him of the dangers 
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of deferring his entrance upon the actual work of the ministry.* Un- 
convinced himself that his studies had been sufficiently adjcanced 
and thorough, Ha^ll submitted the decision of embarking into minis- 
terial work to the Worcester North Association, which licensed 

. him. Soon after, he received a commission from the Domestic 
Missionary Society of Vermont to labor in Concord. HaU's first 
duties in Concord were those of a ScLool Visitor. In this office he * 
discovered that the conditions of the schools were far below his own 
standards. Within the year the public of Concord called him to be 

'their pastor, a position he accepted upon condition that he devote 
the majority of his time to a special school for training tea^^s. 
The school he opened in March, 1823 was the first normal school in 

• America. ''It was to be'his ^rb^ff^%Mster1^1^^8^b^MMy^ ^ '- ' ^- 

Concd.rd for the next six years. In the circioitious course of his 

early ]|reparation, Jn^s sensitivity to the unsystematic nature of that 

preparation (he called it "inadequate"), and in the comparatively late 

' enlistment of a calling (he was twenty- eight), Hall's career paralleled 
♦ 

that of Gallaudet. These similarities also suggest common con- 
ceptions about preparation and professionalization, and they can ex- 
plain much about the similarities and differences between a minister's 
and a teacher's preparation. ^ 

For so many young men like Hall teaching was an occupation by 
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default. Initially his work in the schoolhouse simply financed his 
aspirations for another profession. His lack of physical and finan- 
cial resources eventually caused some alterations in how he pre- 
. pared for the ministry. The staggered order of hi/ studies created 

some ambiguity, e'veu-in his owq mind, about the degree of his pre::^_ 

.. % • ■ ■ 

paredness. Even when he finally entered the ministry, HaU partici- 
pated little, if at aU, in the decision \o conclude his preparation. 
His actual^, mini sterial assignment as a home missionary did not 
necessitate preaching of a scholarly nature, which was demanded by 
many established^ngregations. Nor did his eventual ministerial 
function as a schoolteacher presume a background of systematic^ 
theological study. In this respect the missionary and the school- 
er teacher were parallel works; ^oth were-'primariiy concerned^with . j r •■ 
aiding Providence's design; both had broad, unspecified duties to 
unstable communities; and, for men ^th Hall's aspirations, both 
permitted unscholarly forms of preaching. Nevertheless, Hall tried 
to give schoolteaching a dignity and system comparable to that of the 
mimstry. 

. During the early nineteenth century the use of institutions which 
were designed exclusively for professional training was in America 
a new means of elevating the prestige and effectiveness of certain 
occupations. The established professions had already begun to de- 
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velop strategies which teachers, in turn, began to copy. Andover 
Theological Seminaiy, founded in 1808, where Thomas Gallaudet 
received his training, was the first institution of its kind in the 
United States. \*hysicians had something ot a precedent for formal 
training, since the lectures in chenustry at the College of Phila- 
delphia (later the University of Pennsylvania) had developed into a 
semi-sy6tematic' preparation as early as 1768. Still, the establish- 
ment of a distinct school of preparation, a permanent fg-culty, a 
student body distinguished from the regular college undergraduates, 
laboratory practice and less arbitrary Europeanized standards did 
not occur at the University of Pennsylvania, Brown, Harvard, the ^ 
College of Physicians and Surgeons of New York City or elsewhere 
rj untilUthe early .ninet^jath century^,^jln Connecticut, the Litc^rfi^ld^ . 

Law School, thejirst institution of its kind in America, began the 

16 

traiiiing of legal minds and skills about 1798. Hall's efforts in be- 
half of teachers simply reflected these broader experiments in pro- 
fessional education. For none of these professions, however, were 
the precedents sufficiently compelling to have determined in any 
rigid manner the character of preparation. Indeed the novelty or 
absence of such precedents in America played an important part in 
the sanction gjj^en-to experimentation with the f orm§ of occupational 
procedure at this time. 

f 
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The incorpors^on of educational experimentation into the re- 
gular course of a conomunity-supported school provided a natural 
means for improving the instruction of teachers and children alike. 
In Hallos early school at Concord, for example, the younger children 
were gathered together in order that he might demonstrate his methods 
and attitudes to the older students. StiU, the number he trained for 
. school-keeping, as he termed it, was apparently small. Neverthe- 
less, the school was a means of publicizing the results of a success- 
ful experiment in awakening public interest in the status of teaching. 
Cin order to reach many who did not attend his^ school, friends in 
Boston encouraged Hall to commit his lectures on teaching to print. 
The highly successful volume which followed was primarily respons- 
ible-f or the offer he received in 1830 from the trusteBS\<5f-:the Phillips-: 
Academy at Andover. The trustees of this old and respected insti-^ 
, tution intended Hall to take charge of the newly created English 
Department. This additional course of instruction would respond, 
they hoped, to the needs of those who intended to teach, in the common 
schools and of those who did not pursue the classical course neces- 
sary for college. After a long correspondence with the Academy's 
trustees in which he argued the inadequacies of his early education. 
Hall accepted the principalship of the new department or seminary, 
as it was variously called. 

* 
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Andover was a logical-^location for the prototype teacher's * 
seminary in several important ways. First, it met an important 
qualification which Gallaudet himself hhd specified as crucial, name- 
" ly, itsjiealthy endowment. The Phillips Academy had been founded 
and directed by the wealthy family of Samuel Phillips since 1780 . 
and was the first institution of its kind in America. Secondly; it ^ 
" had highly significant theological ties. Since 1808 and the fovmding 
of the first theological seminary in America on the Academy's grounds 
Andover had become the focal point for young men who wished to pre- 
pare for the ministry, but who preferred to, avoid exposure to the 
liberal Unitarian teaching at places like Harvard. Thirdly, the 
proximity to the theological seminary assured that the Teacher's 
. >f '-^'^^^iS^ by men, who, ii ^ie/^Jr^ 

not already properly prepared for such work, would at least be pro 
perly conmiitted. Hall fotind such men in F. A. Barton and Lionel 

Tenney, who combined their studies at the theological seminary 

17 

with their instruction of aspirant teachers. Finally Andover in 

183Q'i>ossessed some of the strongest intellectual resources in 

America, not only with scholars, like Moses Stuart, Leonard Woods 

and Fredetrick Emerson but also with one of the largest libraries 
18 

in the country. ^ 

The two seminaries at Andover dramatized the options (^pen to 
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a young man who wished to engage in a sacred calling. The prestige 
and twenty-two year history of the theological seminary there — not 
to mention the tradition of the ministry in general embodied a 
value which in 1830 did no^ need to be advertised. The Teacher's 
Seminary, however, had not such history or significance. Even though 
tjie director of the new institution Sympathized with the sacred impli- 
cations of an instructor "^s calling; ministerial control instired a con- 
ception of schoolteaching as subordinate to a^ministerial one. A 
young man's choice of either seminary inq)lied certain thiLgs about 
the chooser,his talents and aspirations ag the very structure and \ 
program of the Teacher's Seminary suggested. The- school was se- 
r^parated into three sections: a TeachejfJs Department which involved \ 
a Sa^-year course 6T''inst?1ietJe«S^''^ncotapaSsing 

branches pursued in the colleges^ogether with special training in th^ 
art and science of teaphing; a General Department, enrolling most 
of the students, was shorter, more irregular and entered by those 
not quite equipped for the Teacher's Department; and, k Prepara- 
tory Department, essentially an English school for boys, was usually 
taught by a separate instructor and was under the general guidance 
of the Principal of the Teacher's Seminary. 

In general, an English school excluded the Latin curriculum, 
studied by those who planned to enter ^oUege. Attendance, therefore. 
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at the English school of the seminary implied a student was> pre- 
paring for a trade or business. This implication of inferiority/ or \ 
at least of disadvantage by comparison with the classical education 

. in Phillips Academy, shortly transferred from the Preparatory 
Department to the upper two sections of the Teacher's Seminary as 
well. Initially, however, no subtle inequities between the prepa- 
ration of future teachers and the preparation of future ministers, ^- 
lawyers and doctors in the Acadeniy had b^en intended. The trust- 
ees of Phillips Academy had carefully invested^etween two and three 
thousand dollars in a prodigious set of school apparatus. In addi- 
tion, they erected a two-storied stone buildJj^g, exclusively for the 
jijise of the Teacher's Seminary. 
'.^ ixxirT- i v^.r rx ?}©e spite all^the preparation and Hall's enthusiasm, TttiB^Bxperi- riamts 

' ment at Andover was somewhat less than successful. Students did 
. not flock to the seininary, Gallaudet's "Christian sincerity'' notwith- 

standing. Hall remained Principal of the Seminary for seveil years 
and was succeeded by the Rev. Lyman Coleman, who in turn presided 
until November, 1842 when the entire project was abandoned. In 
the twelve year^f the Seminary's life approximately 600 students 
attended. Of that number, however, less than one himdred com- 
pleted the entire course. Though the experiment began hopefully with 
eighty students, subsequent enrollments of continuing students wWe 
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always dispropojrtieimte to the student 'body as a Whole. In the peak 

year of 1835, for ex^ple, the three departments of the Seminaiy 

totaled 190 students. Only 13 in the Senior, Class of the Teacher's 

Department completed the entire course requirements.^^ The failure 

• 22 

of the enterprise was attributed to a want of funds. Initially the 
funds had not been lacking and had been invested generously in appoint- 
ments and facilities. After two years, the trustees of the Seminary, 
who were also the trustees of Phillips Academy, even instituted a 
poKcy of assisting indigent students as they had always done for 

financiaUy strapped young men in the classical department at Andover. 

« 

Financial aid was provided if the student in the Teacher's Seminary 
had completed one school term and^as considered a proper candidate. 
-TMs-poHcy compelled the majority of students to-attend ^^e" of the ^ 
four eleVen-week terms at the Seminary. according to their means. 
The large number of students who merely passed a term or so in the 
school and the diffi^lty of supporting indigent students^^ suggest 
that the few, fortunate enough to complete the course of study, had 
the advantage of either an uncommon amount of money or else an 
unco;mmon "consecration. " Without one of these proper prepara- 
tion was impossible. 

Under such conditions only an enterprise launched under the 
auspices of Phillips Academy and Andover Theological Seminary 
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could have lasted even a dozen years. The ultimate survival of 
the seminary strategy, however, was not entirely predicated upon 
the planning and authority^ of prestige institutions. Even after the 
actual experiment at Andover had been suspended, the concept of a 
specialized institution for the instruction of prospective teachers 
remained. Hall and his associates elaborated the initial planning 
of the Seminary and the changes they instituted gradually developed 
a more extensive and specific conception of preparation in the pro- 
cess of responding to the school's immediate needs. The Seminary's 
most pressing problem centered upon the difficulty of sustaining a 
student through the entire course of three years. One of the im- 
plicit assumptions of the Seminary had been that they would receive 
properly devoted young men from all over New England. In fact. 



howevej^ over half the students at the Teacher's Seminary came 

24 

from the town of Andover itself and the nearby environs. This 
situation, which was but a corollary to the inability to maintain a 
continuing student body, gradually developed into a larger question: 
was the seminary a service for the local town or an instrument for 
a wide dissemination of methods and standards of education by 
means of prepared teachers ? What was required. Hall had come 
to believe by 1832, was a more hybrid structure thar| the Teacher's 
Seminary, one benefitting both the local community and the profession 
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of teaching. As Hall would shortly recognize, such a structure al- 
ready existed in the lyeeuna meetings begun in the late 1820's. 
After 1850 the evolution of professional teacher training in New 
England shifted first to the lyeeuna and eventually to an important 
and in'digenous American ins^tution, the teacher s» institute. These 
institutes spread quickly through New England, the West and the 
South, and in many rural areas of the United States survived the 
century itself*. , 
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6. LYCEUMS AND ITINERANTS 

The Andover e3q)eriine\t was iinportant less for the semi- 
nary than for another organization, which Hall devised simultaneous- 
ly to enlarge his scope of operations - the ^^fchool Agents' Society. 
Initially his concern for stabili^^ing the students' residency imitated 
measures employed elsewhere. In the examplfe of Marietta Colle- 
giate Institxite in Ohio, the more famous Qneida Institute in New 
York, vthe Lane Seminary in Cincinnati and Princeton College in 

Kentucky, Hall and his sympathizers perceived the effectiveness of 

■7 ■ 25 

self ^supported manual labor institutes. A farm was purchased 
for the students attending the Teacher's Seminary, but it proved 
unsuccessful as had most of the other manual labor schools by 1840. 
Most likely, the reasons were similar. Frequently veiy poor stu- 
dents had to work extra time to pay their way and were too tired 
physically to pursue their studies^af^r a day in the field. Also the 
unpredictable fluctuations between productive and unproductive sea- 
sons precluded a dependable scgirce of financial support. The farm 
ofteji had to be subsidized, if funds were available, which meant that 
-the auxiliaiy, employeji to alleviate a student's expenses, became 
an added financial draih. The only other alternative which was tried 
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for a while involved hiring a superintendent for. the farm, someone 
With experience sufficient to insure that the farm gave a reasonable 

• ' ^ - . & • 

return for the investment. But again, this procedure required an 
additional expense. Some institutions, like Andover's Teacher's 

Seiuinary, resorted finally to apprcJpriating fxmds from time to time 

26 ■ ' s ■' ' 

to meet students' needs. Even if , this measure had not been a . 

mere stopgap and if a policy of support had beeil established, the ^ 
fundamental problem still iMght not have been met. Unless the stu- 
dent's home or relatives resided within manageable proximity to the 
seminary, the expenditure fdr even one year of the three -year course 
of instruction a,way from home proved either prohibitive or waste- 
ful, often both. Teaching was simply not an occupation for which 
sacrifices of that nature were made in New England society during 
the first third of the nineteenth century. 

By the end g£ the 1820's individuals concerned with education 
had come to recognize that the problem of preparing teachers lay not 
with the cost necessarily but with the intensity of public interest in 
such training. Discussions of the problem frequently noted that 
money followed f^sonaF interests, and most locales did not see ' 
community welfare astound up with the training of teachers. To a 
certain extent, some conrniunities already had demonstrated this ob- 
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servation by competing aggressively for the few young men who 
graduated from Hall's Seminary. Nevertheless, the majority of 
the public did not imitate this example. Many towns, educators 
agreed, acted contrai;^ to their best interests, when current cchij- 
cerns did not include education. Hall himself had recorded the 
malady of public indifference in the first chapter of his influential 
manual. Lectures on School-Keeping, Whatever solution emerged 
from the difficulties of financing students and faculty at the Teacher's 
Seminsft5yr^.ntensive efforts had to be made to overcome public apathy 
toward education. 

On July 13, 1832 Hall gathered kt Andover a group of men and 
formed the School Agents' Society which would within two- years be 
moved to' Boston and renamed the American School Society. Almost " 
all the officers and staff of the organization had strong ;ties with 
AndoVer. Of its seven Directors foUr were immediately associated 
with the schoQls there, and a fifth was William C. Wpodridge of 
Boston, the editor of an important educational journal of the period. 
The Annans of Education: Its Corresponding Secretaries were drawn 
literally from every state in the union and included such men as llev. 
Pres. Edward Beecher of Illinois College of Jacksonville, Illinois; 
Rev. George Gale of the Oneida Institute, New' York; Professor 
Denison Olmstead of Yale College; Rev. Benjamin O. Peers, soon 

I 
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to het President of Transylvania University in Lexington, Kentucky; 

and Rev. Alva Woods (brother of Rev. Leonard Woods of Andover 

and former President of Transylvania Umversity), President of 

27 , 

Alabama University, Tuscaloosa, Alabama. Such an ass^bly of 
ddstinguished men was indicative both of the broad geographical, so- 
cial and religious influence Andover exercised and the growing inter- 
est i<i the improvemenf of teacher s^, 

The most significant appointment in the new aaciety went to 



a person wh6se background not only lacked association with Andover 

^^'Tmi^hose aspirations and training had not^been ministerial, name- 
ly, Josiah Holbrook. • Indeed his pivotal position in the organization 

explains much ahoufcthe extent to which Hall and his associates were . 
.ciWiJ^g^io accommodate their efforts in ordei- to train leachers:ircop^i5t^ r 
. ly. Holbrook chaired the first meeting of the Society and served as 
the First Corresponding Secretary as well as Treasurer. By 1^32 
he had been involved in the work of education for more than ten years 
and had become, more than any other individual, the self-appointed 
missionary in the cause. • In 1810 he graduated from Yale, having 
studied with the scientist, Benjamin Silliman. His^^ame increased, 
as his writing and itinerancy in behalf of lyceums intensified. In 1826, 
at the age of thirty-eight, Holbrook had committed himself to this 
work, which he continued until his death in 1854. In the course of 
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these years championing lyceutos, Holbrook advanced the pro- 
fessionalizing process of teachers one step further. 

As Holbrook conceived it, the lyceum aimed to sustain commun- 
^nterests in edifying and practical subjects. The organization de- 
pended for its continuation upon public-spirited citizens who gather- 
ed the lyceum members together as often as convenience allowed. 
The meetings varied in character, using conversatioti, illustrated 
Igsson and lecture-discussion as methods of "mutual benefit. " The 
best town lyceimis collected a "cabinet, consisting of apparatus for 
illustrating the sciences, books, minerals, plants, or other nattaral 
or artificial productions. " Holbr'ook's presence in the School 
Agents' Society explains why Hall and his associates canie to favor ^ ^ 
increasingly the lyceum concept* However, Hall's vision of the great 

need for massive teacher .frSdning would not bfe^m^t simply by using 

0 

OA 

Holbrook's example of establishing lyceums from Maine to Geargia. 
Hall seized on Holbrook's boast that thelyc^fum, ideally conceived, 
adapted to any particular local and communal settihg, and he presumed 
that his problem would be met by a lypeum with variations. 

The actual conception of the nature and purpose of the School 
Agefits' Society was as vague as Gallau^et's conception of the nature 



and purpose of a seminary f9r teachers. The service of the Society 
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like that of the seminary was indirect^ suggestive and subtle father 
th^ promotional, deliberate and efficient, Neveii:heless, it is 
clear that the School Agents' Society attempted to cast a broider 
view of teacher training, a view which would integrate the benefits 
of an established ^nainary in a selected town with those of interim 
agencies in many towns • There was in the Societ;jr's J)lans little that 
Qallaudet woyld not have willingly embraced. T^e purpose of the 
School Agents' Society was to implicate every community in its own 
educational affairs. To achieve this end, the Society initially re- 
lied upon the personal attribute^ and reputations of the agents rather 
than upon the technical organization of lyceums. Largely through 
Holbrook'S'Wforts the Society gradually became more sensitive to the 
pbtenM^a vSilue of the lyceum concept. It waa?arecognized not,3\ist as . • 
a teaching forum for agents and itinerant teachers,^ but as a^neans 
of sustaining withiiji the community the benefits they receive*from 
the agents' visits. Aparj^from the exhortation of the.public to its 
responsibilities and the dissemination of informatp^p^ the Society's 
Constitution declared its intention "to procure and encourage the 
labors o| school agents aijd circuit teachers. ^^^^ Three types of agents 
worked toward these ends. First, the Agents of the Society were res- 
ponsible for establishing a circuit, structured on lyceums in six to . 
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twelve towns in New England; second, those appointed as Itinerant 
orCipeujt Teachers would ride the circuit in exactly the same way- 
Methodist .circuit riders did (the Society's example), the difference,^ 
of course, being that the circuit teachers would in all things be nbA- 
, . denominational. The third category of agents included the teacherV 
of the local co^mimity itseK. The circuit teachers operated the 
lyceums or circuit schools on varying schedules. At times they 
simply met for a few days to a week on those weekly, semi -monthly, 
or monthly occasions, when circuit teachers appeared. 

Even dtiring the Itinerant Tedcher's absence, however, the 
school was to? continue as a lyceum. This eventuality, the Society 
* . knew, depended upon the varying talents of teachers and influential 
- citizens^ each community. On the crucial question of preparing 

teachers, the Society peculiarly enough was not entirely clear. ^ The 
. process of preparing teachers would encierge, they thought, frpm the 
actual e^erience Which the agents received while actively dissemi- 
natigg notions of professional and educational standards. In pa;rt, 
young men who were exposed to such instruction might also "awaken" 
to the oppor|unity which teaching offered to his own "consecration. " 
Finally, and on /his part there was greater conviction, such activity 
would challerigle public apathy which so often impeded educational 
progress and the elevation of the profession of teaching. Thus,, the 
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lyceum or circuit school worked toward a threefold goal - education 
of the public, recruiirment of teachers and development of methods 
for preparing teachers. 

It is really not clear which of these three aspects of their acti- 
vities the Society's members deemed the more important. Dis- 
cussions of the Society and its aims did not go beyond locating these 
distinctive duties of the agents. For most of the men who establish- 
ed the School Agents' Society, as for Gallaudet, the actual operations 
of an organizati^^^th prepargitory functions were matters of per- 
sonality and circumstance, not matters of procedure to be set up by 
a central planning ^oup. In this respect, Holbrook provided an 
important departure from his colleagues in the Society. His own 
^preoccupation witl^%echnical considerations introdiicfidjaiinewistreBS- u- 
into the discussions of educational institutions and.teacher prepara- 
tion. A "brief sketch" of the necessary accommodations for an 
instructional facility went as follows: 

1. ' A tract of land, with a naturally fertile soil, 

in a good state of cultivation, and fitted for ' ( 
a variety of plants, and different kinds of 
husbandry. 

2. Water power sufficient to move a moderate 
quantity of machinery. 

3. Buildings fitted for dwellings, studies, ixid , 
lecture rooms. 

; 4. Farm-houses and workshops, sufficient for 
all the agricultural and mechanical opera- 
tions in which it migljt be necessary for the ^ 
pupils to engage. 
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5. Apparatus, collections in natural history, 
and books for scientific and literary exer- 
cises. 

6. A supply of appropriate implements for 

' agricultural and horticultural exercises. 

7. Tools for mechanical operations in all the 
arts capable of being conducted in such an 
institution. 

8. Animals necessary to stock the farm and 
conduct the agricultural and domestic ope- 
rations. 

9. An able mathematician and thorough teacher 



> 



in the exact sciences and in drawing. 



r 



10. A naturalist, and practical teacher of agri- 
cultural and domestic operations. . 

11. A teacher of the English language, elocution 
and tother lEnglish branches. 

12. A practical farmer and gardener. " — >o.^- or.w rrr-r-r^. 

32 



0 13. A practical and scientific mechanic, 

These accommodations, Holbrook imagined, would result in ^ 
an institution which he called a Lyceum Seminai^. In spite of Hoi- 
brook's technical specificity this conception of a proper instructional 
facility was so broad as to cover everything from a single manual 
labor institute to a unit as complex as a whole town. Precisely how 
such an institution would achieve his goal of "self -education^' and 
"self -improvement" was as ambiguous in Holbrook'p writings as 
r ''other previous conceptions of preparatory institutions. Ultimately 
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the mechanics of the Lyceum Seminary were subordinated to the 

.t 

aim of impressing a self 7sustaining quality upon any educational 
achievement. Nevertheless, Holbrookes concern for the long range 
thrust of an educational enterprise and his affinity with the technical 
aspects of the Society compelled him at infrequent intervals to re- 
fleet upon the procedure of th§ organization, upon how the agents 
were to acquit their responsibilities while on circuit. 

The Lyceum Seminary and Holbrookes concern help explain 
not only the shift of the early 1830^s to an emphasis upon procedure 
in teacher preparation but also the sense of immediacy which per- 
vaded the activities of the School Agents' Society. The Lyceum 
Seminary, which Holbrook estimated would cost thirty thousand 

-*^ollaa?s (the precise cost of the T^cherls Seminar^^st AndoyerJ*...!.^., 
never materialized; Still, the very specificity of the long-range goal 
intensified the Society's inamediate efforts and bore witness to -the 
overriding seriousness of their fervor. There was now a clear blue- 
print in terms of which they could fix their zeal. 

In the early months of 1833 lecturers of the Society traveled 

' to 150 towns in New England and set the stage for the work of the 
Agents. By April, 1833, Hall had drawn together fifteen men to act 
a^the first Agents of the Society. Of these, four including John 
Adams, the recently retired Principal of Phillips Academy, departed 
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for parts of New York and Ohioj* nine, including Hall and his Andover 
assistants from the Teacher's Seminary, covered all of New England; 
the remaining Agent was given Illinois as a territory. In fact, the 
Society saw its own purposes as approximating those of a "mission- 
ary" orgajiization: "... this Association may act as a Lay Educa- 
tion Society, a Foreign and Home School Society, which shall supply 

destitute portions of o^r own and other countries with the blessings 

i ^ 33 

that follow in the train of our free schools. " Their fervor affect- 

"V 

ed not only the agents' missionary zeal but their stylei^^-fed^ purpose 
of ins traction^ Jn pairticular, their purpose was "to direct their 
efforts to the improvement of conamon schoolS during the opera- 
tions of the present season. To secure t^i|^ ^3ect,^ it^i^^ 
Tfliatdiieyowrill present -such improvements, and illuatrsAe tbem dao^^^^^ 
jdL way,, that every lady and gentleman who witness them, .can intro- . 

duce them immediately i nto their schools, and for the benefit of 

/fS4 

everyone of their pupils. 

Both Hall and Holbrook agree^d that an agents^ apparatus — 
his globes, maps, orreries, blackboards, etc. were necessary . 
and distinctive elements of his occupation. Teaching like other pro- 
fessioni^ required it^^own special tools. The apparatus of the teach- 
er enabled him to communicate with impressive and lasting illustra- 
tions. The cultivation of heightened interest became in Holbrookes 
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mind the proficient teacher's special function. All the ^ents and 
ciircuit teachers of the Society relied heavily upon such apparatus. 
In October, 1832 Holbrook stated, "Instead of depending upon a 
course of lectures given once a year, from fifty to a thousand miles 
from them [aspirant teachers desiring a professional preparation], " ^ 
they are -provided with the same means of meeting once a week for 

instructing each bther, and for carrying information to their fire- 

" ' ^ 35 

sides and tables. " By May, 1833, not quite a year after the.found- 

ing x£ the Societyi Holbrook indicated the extent to which the agents ^ 

of the. Swiety relie($ upon teaching aids. 

"It ie the 'opinion of those interested in the Society, ' -V , 

that a more directWocess may be taken to get 

access to mind and\eart, and to produpe intel- ^ ' 

lectual" operations and improvement, than the ^ir- 
• cuitious course of books — the two or threeeyelafci^::? - ..... ^ t^lree 

process of learning letters, syllables, words, 
sentences and volumes. They [agents of the So- - > ^ 
ciety] believe that such objects may be presented 
even to the most tintutored mindi as to elicit thought [ ' \ ^ ' 
i and feeling the moment they are presented. "^^ j 
a ^ 
Theamplication of such a view, the replacement of books wi^ 

a more direct procedure of instruction, qualified the stress of a 
Teacher's 3eminary upon^a sustained>pi^ocess of discipline through/^ 
intellectual study. ^ 

This dangerbusty, anti- scholarly stress updn teacher prepara- 
tion and methoids of instruction may well have been the cause of the 
Society's removal from Andover to Bb^gn, where its direction was 
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assumed, by men of a decidedly scholarly bent, men like Rev. Francis 
Wayland; President of Brown University; Rev. Heman Humphrey, 
^ President of Amherst College; William C. Woodridge and William 
A* Alcott, editors erf the American Annals of Education; and Pro- 
fessor Bela B. Edwards, who was a Hebrew scholar, Andover graduate 
and afterwards the ^tor of the American Quarterly Register of the 
American Education Society. Many of the other godly men who joined 
at that time lijke Rev. Thomas H. Gallaudet had demonstrated by 

their careers .thieir concern with the intellectual character of a young 

I -37 ' * 

man's ireparation. Not long after its relocatiori, the Society 

waned. A final ciroular in Aui^st, 1834, simplified the objects of ^ 

the reformulated organization. First, agents would explore and make 

onknowmthe state of compaon education in ±he jcoimtry; secondiyjitheyi 

. would engage in brganizing local associations for the same purpose; 

and finally, they would excite the interest of the citizens and legis- 

38 

lators in the subject. 

Shortly after, the American School Society, as it was last known, 
came to the same end as would HaJlVs Teacher's Seminary at Andover, 
and officially for the identical reason, lack of funds. It is likeljs, too, 
that the Society's demise was assisted by a shifting trend in conviction^ 
among its members toward Holbrook's orientation, the cultivation of 
the non-acaden:iic as well as the academic procedures in education. 
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When in 1832 Rev. Samuel Hall published a fourth edition of his in- 

fluential teacher's manual, he added a lecture entitled, "On the 

importance of establishing a lyceum among- the members of a school. " 

The significance of the lyceum had not been lost upon hii^. "Popular 

education. " Hall observed in that lecture, "is exciting new interest in 

the country; and many, who once looked upon themselves as having 

outlived the time of improvement, are now learning that they may, 

by efforts which.are easily made, retrieve some of the losses they 

39 

have heretofore sustained. " 
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7. THE EMERGENCE'OF PROFESSIONAL OPPORTUNITY 



; The extraordinary contribution of the Andover experiment was 

the employment of the theological seminary as a model for teacher 
preparation. During the 1820's and early 1830's no other attempt 
to prepare teachers operated on such a broad and expensive scale. 
Stl^ll, other experiments had been tried and had developed similar pat- 
terns and insights. Efforts to implicate the community in the process 
of teacher preparation and concern for public apathy on educational 
matters became the distinotive features of this-experimentation. Intel^- 
lectualijraining was not abandoned, however* but only assumed a more 
inodest role when preparation was conceived as nothing less than .the 
integration of the physical, intellectual and moral aspects of a teach- 
er^s character. The theological seminary, even with its stress on \ 
.systematic discipline through intellectual study, never ignored the im- 
portance of such aiv integration. In fact, the aim of many seminaries, 
Gallaudet's proposed institution included, was just such an integration 
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-^^^^hysical, intellectual and moral development. A tutored mind, such 
conceptions assumed, more, easily provided the necessary self -direction 
and self -education in all other spheres of activity. 

By the 1830* s, however, a tendency to emphasize integration ra- 
ther than intellect suggested a shift of premises. Many preparatory 
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institutions had been attracted to the assertion of the manual labor 
institutes that proper training must deal with the physica^ intel- 
lectual and moral together. As this observation" expanded intp a 
principle, the responsibility of education broadened remarkably. 
Prom the difficulty of conceiving how far beyond the strictly intel- 

lectual sphere schooling must go arose the ambiguous conception 

■ -* ' 

and intensive experimentation, reflected in organizations like the ' 

lyceum and the School Agents' Society. In Holbrobk's mind this 

expansion of th^ sp^^olterminated when the home and community 

were incorporated in. the process of instruction. 

Throughout his writings Holbrook discussed the "fireside" 

and "table" as something more than the first stage of intellectual 

and nroral conditioning. Domesticity had a pel^maS^tit antif dn 

effect upon the destiny of children, not only while they were children 

but through maturity also. Throhgh instruction the use of the. affective 

graces, dramatizejil by a rhother's love for her children, would have 

a continuing effect in the c^eatfon of a moral, social order: 

It is of little consequence to have- our country studded 
with colleges and churches, of the most costly and 
splendid architecturei, rendered^till more imposing 
by an array of professors, doctors and reverends, 
except as they produce intelligence, virtue or reli-: 
gion amon^eighbors and members of the same family. 
Indeed, except for that, they only tend to render 
darkness still more visible, vice stilf more defQ;rmed, 
and oppression still more cruel and unrelenting. Even 
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the coimnon schoal and village lyceum ai 
liable to miss their aim, and lose their ob- 
ject, from the want of some medium of action , 
\Bnd reg^ction, some channel of kindly recipro- 
cal feeling and influence, between them and the 
more ^|:ial circles, especially in the family 
board. |^ . ' . 

As they cultivated a concern for "kindly reciprocal Reeling 

and imluenqe, " teachers concomitantly incorporated a greater sense 

of possible hazard into their work. The whole process of instruction 

tended to be seen as hinging upon the teacher's personal orientation 

and inner disposition. More and more the interest in integrating the 

physical, intellectual and moral development of teachers faced an 

important difficulty: how could words and conceptions deal with the 

0 

training of any individual's imperceptible character, how could 

*■ . * 'I 

'^otf]^ marjage something which thought cannot grasp ?:'. Ho^arooki'isrn/ crj 
own-response, the use of social circles or "some medium of action 

b. 

and reaction, " made instruction at once more easy and ncipre difficult; ^ 
Apparently several questions needed no answers: how was education 
distinct from ordinary social intercourse? And more^ how did one 
(^cern in this Ongoing process, when education was even relatively 
complete? How could one know which teachers were prepa3|ed? 

By the end of the 1830's the most important aspect of'the ministe 
rial modeli retained in teacher preparation, was emphasis upon the 
.necessity of "consecration. " From an institutional point of view the 

^ 
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primary oBlig^tion was ijot simply the selection of self- motivated 
and morally devoted can^ates. An institution ^of preparation had 
"to do moye than merely discipline a student's mind and heart. After 
the experino^nts of the 1820's and early 1830Ts teachers and educa-'^ 
tors recognized the impossibility of a sustained course of infetruc- . 
tion for most student^. "The facilities for preparation had to be ' 
brougM to the aspirant teacher rather than the reverse (rather than 
a ^o\mg mto who desired silch instruction traveling to the seminary). 



This shift, this incorporation pf different, local cojnmunities into 

the process of preparation, transf^red the eniplhasis in discussiohs 

of teacher education from "discipline" to "awakening. " The terms, 

however, *were no| conceived to be mutually exclusive at the time 

anyTQore than the different operations of the Teacher Jsi^Seminary 

&t Andover and the School Agents' Society were thought to be compe- 

titive rather than associated. Still, the broadened con^ifption of pre'- 

paration and the more direct procedures did' alter. the meaning of 

conjsecration, conceived originally by ministers like Gallaudet. 

42 

The emergence of itinerant teachers who w:ere partly res- 
ponsible for preparing teaxihers did not necessarily iniply to Hoi- , 
brook and others that a sense of devotedness had been created by 
any human agency. '^Among teachers as well as ministers the neces- 
sary temper for committing oneself wholly to godly work, involved 
a gradual and natural process, through which God's design was made 
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known to man. It was necessary that hunfian agencies pace God's 
work without interfering direatly with it. Nevertheless, «the itine- *v 
rancy of teachers whose purpose was to provide public excitement ' 
> about educational matters dramatically debased consecration ba^^ 
upon systematic study. Even though the conception of "awakening" 
was expli6itly no more than the inyigoratiori of an already existing 
potential, the aim of itinerancy was to mobilize and activate that po- 

; o 

tential. From itinerancy emerged the realization that, as Holbrook 
asserted, an agency couW be fashioned to produce and Hot merely 
affect improvements in education. By implication, the consecration 
of teachers could be similarly produced. 

If the use of itinerants, as instrunients of preparation implied 

a qudtification of the systematic discipline inculcated during a &emi- 

i ^ ■ ^ ■ ^ " ' 

naman's usual tenure of study; the same methods which excited the 

general public to tneir educational obligations were to be used to ^ 

girouse the teacher, or the potential teachey, to a cohcern for con- ^ 

structiye alternatives in school-keeping.. In addition, the limited ex- 

posure to each conomunity or lyceum lirevented an itinerant from 

achieving any precedented standard of intellectual preparation. The 

1 . (f ■ 

very nature of his riding circuit fragmented the systematic charac- 
ter of education, associated with conceptions of seminaries, like, 

1 • . ' - , 

Gallaudet's. /The circuit teachers were responsible for encouraging 
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public support of students*, who were inclined to the profession of 

teaching. "Where teachers' seminaries were unavailable#prepara- 

tion anif consecration, if they were to be had at all, could only come 

from what had been an unsystematic a^rrangement, namely the ly- 

teum. In such a view, the admission followed that^in some adequate 

fashion they both pould be aci&eved moce quickly than previously anti*- 

cip^ted. * * 

^ y - \ 

In addition ^to being' the result of (ii;scipline and long study, 

consecration gradually implied also a' condition which pould bfe ma- 

naglfed by effective, i^ipressionable instruction, in a short period of 

time. Gallaudet had assumed a close, if not a causal, connection be- 

tween study and strengthening of character. The introduction of non- 
et " ^ 
intellectual elements into teacher preparation compli^cateil the mean- 

. «♦ * 

ing of consecration. Since it was no longer an entirely academic 

responsibility, consecration became susceptible t<f) being cultivated by 

non-intellectual procedures. Gradually the preparation of- teachers 

assumed both the older and newer kinds of consecration. On the one 

hand, a student could bring a Chl^i^tian sincerity, an entire devoted- 

ness, a^consecration which emerged slowly and naturally over many 

years. On the other hand, equaUy acceptible, a student could under- 

go a kind of conversion experience which was produced in a short pes^riod 

of time l^y someone other than himself liltffe agents and itiperant te&ch- 

. ^ NoolOO 
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^rs. Similarly the institutions which sustained and cared for this - ^ 
Consecration could as well/ipe the seminary as its less scholarly, 
companion institution, the lyceum or even the t^me (Holbrook's 
. "firesides" and "<tables."). * ' ' 

Before 1830 young dien considered the professional prepara- 

/ ■ ' , . ■ , ^ \ ' . 

tion for school teaching,' only after college', as with Gallaudet, or • 

* after college became an4mpossibility,\afs with Hall. ^ The broadened 

sense of consecration for teachers awoke yorung men to the possibility 

of considering su^ a preparation earlier than was customary. This 

consequence did not settle th« problem of preparation, that is, of 

engaging one's calling wit^ minimal waste, so much s^s it made the 

task more individually manageable, kn this regard, the use of iti- 

nejjants was significant, even though not entirely n,ew. . There wer^i^ 

of course, appropriate religious precedents fpr this activity in the 

circuit riders. In the process of professional preparation. However, 
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the employment of itinerants was new; More and more proper pitdir 
paratory procedure included the arousal to an awareness^ o^ the'moraf 



usefulness of school teaching-. Eventually professionals accepted the 

responsibility for conducting awakenings as s:omething more thanji ^ . 

* 

t prerequisite to systematic preparation. ' / , 

* ■ ■ • , ' ^ . • * , 

In subsequent decades the -forms of itinerancy, like the forms . 

* z" - ' • ' r ' ■ ^ ' 

of domesticity, bec,an^e continuous factors in ^e preparatory struc- 

Er|c • ' .00101 ^ / > 
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turjfe^ In the 1830's, however, the proliferation of lyceums was' but 
one manifeistation of this broadening awareness and activity^. Not 
onlyprofessional institutions but professional teachers had to make 
their peaqe with less academic , procedures f6r preparsftion. The 
Teacher^ s Seminary at Andover. itself established the Holbrook 

Assocation of Teachers in order that informgil conversation would 

" ^ ' "43 ^ 

occur about professional matters. ^ In 1837 Samuel Read Hall re- 

tired from the charged intellectual atmosphere, at Andover and re- 

-I . ^ 

turned to less academically inclined. New England towns, where. 

he continued to train teachers as he had done earlier in Ggncord, 

^ ' ■ . . ' / 

Vermont. It may well haye been as much a sign of the cliange as 

anythilig else, that, when the trustees of the Teacher 's.Seiiiinary; 

offered the post vacated by Hall to Thomas H. Gallaudet, he re- 

fused. 
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• 8. >HE STRATEGIC NECESSITY OF PREPARATION ^ . • 

' . ^ I' ■ ■ : 

• •? ■ - 

After the 1820 's the growth of public education became in- 
V creasingly feasible because the American public and educationally- 
interested groups finally reached 'agreement on a few basic aims of 
•education. From the 1820''s to the end of the century the funda- 
ipental goal of educational improvement was, in their te1:ms, the. ^ 
inctQcation of^character. During that time two generations of schopl- 
. men successfully shaped a prof ess^ion of teaclfiers and d variety of edu- 
^ catioiial systems in the name' of character-formation. Near the end 
of the century sclioplmen still reiterated the cliches assoliiated with 
,tlus goal of educatipn: . 'Ith^ real fend of aH education is ffc produce 
gnorally trained men aijid women, rather than, except in ^eci$.l case^, 
schplars. Unleas this point is* Jcept in mind by the teachejr ^hi'Oiigh- 
out his schodl-life experience, the professidnp.1 element of his chosen 
vocation fills utterly of its chief ejyd, ^and the pedagogue places him- 

self £n the same class as, the mechanic, producing things instead of 

2 ° 
cxeatirig characters. " N.ot only did the creation of. characters be- 

— • 

come the primary undertaking ol^the public classroom, but also school 
men estpemed this end as th'e indispensible prerequisite in the f orml- ^ 
tion of a professional teachfer. The very adaptability of this goal to 
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suck different forms of instructiofn explains its long servicg^n.the t 
educational jlis evasions df the nineteenth century." 

• Character implied a broad set of assumptions about th^ person 
who possessed it. Only in the most general sens6 did its inculcation 
predict the patterns of post- school behavior and ideas. ^ vEducational 



discussions employed the term ag synoijiymoi;^ with^ a discipline of 
'mental faculties, , with th^ ideal Christian gentleman, and with tl\e 
necessary power in creating other paen' of character. ,No}ytiere did ^ 



any examination of this idea become so specific Idiat it implied determ- ^ 
inistically or even probably a goaan's later occupai^n, political affijia- : 
tion, economic advantages, domestic^aluqa, etc. Tke failure to de^^ ] 
fine -cataract er more specifically did not:connote^td;1^clp3Bi£§n ah'ab- ■ 

/ ' ' ' ^ , ' ' 

sence of {parameters to' the thought and action of educated men. ' Ori6 of 
the principle cliches of charaater was that it ^id produce a proper, 
genteel and harm^nious^ style of life. The chief function of chai-acter- 
formatiq|\i, one begins to sense^'iis its seisvice as a goa^ whose function- 
al implications need not be sharpeneci. . ' - • ^ 

The invocation of character wa^ a clear separation from earlier 
traditions 6f education. The longest tradition of ^instruction began m 
M?tsSachusetts wi^th its 17th century legislation providing for the basic 
skills of reading, writing aijd ciphering. The striking feature of this " 
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.legislation was its repeated endonsement of the provisions for ba^ic 
-instruction. Progressive historians have interpreted this repetitious- 
ness as evidence qf Amefric.a'sr early and? firm- con$mitment to notions'" ' 
of public educatibn. As likely, the jiecessity of passing virtually the-. " 
'* same lafivs over and over indicated the practical frustration of th^se 
notions, if not the success of another more exclusive educational tf-a- 



clition. The« continued em 



cnph^is upon miniii^um public training, .marked 
ah ongoing disagreement over the practical application of the. laws ♦ 
favoring public literacy. The indiffe;rence to and non- enforcement of 
these laws has been as much a charaGte3?istic of pre ^nineteenth cen-' 
turyeduc^tion as its supposed^ "democratic" assumptions. H it ex- 
ipted<;at >lt in the' early periods of . AEtierican hisfoiy, pubkc educatibn 
•usu^y conjured up^ all the awkwar^^ and invidious associations^t^ 
ed by the fictional image pf an Ichobod Crane. . ' „ - 

-The cultivation of character^ also, assumed, another duty, other 
than merely overcoming these debilitating assessments of^putilic edu- 
cation. In addition* schoolmen empi^oj^ed it to Appropriate the more^^ ? 

o ^ ■ ^ ■ ^ • ■* . . ^ \: • ^ - J 

academic tradition of the fcqlfege arid academy. / While they did hope ! % 

to raise the level of instruction at the earliest possible stage and to y' 
- ' ■ ' • * ^ ' ^ ■ ' ■ It . 

give pufelic education a"^ minimal intellectual rigor^ schoolmen wanted ^ 

the .academic ti?adi^on most for its supppsed "social ralher than its 



intellectual consequences. I^lie prospectus of m^ny^n 18th centur,y 

y • ■ f ■ ^ 

\ 
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- academy and. college testified to the.,belief thit' education r^fjned^the 

, ' , 9 _ • ' * . 

rude and uncouth bearlrig .of students. Often these publications made 

. . \ . - ■ , ' • ^ - ' • . , ^ . *; 

forthright claims that this training readied young men for the higher j,.- 
pursuits -and positions of tbe'cbuhtry. -When men of this traditibri ' . 
.discussed how education pi:oduced gentlemen of knowledge and virtue, 
few misimafeijstodd thiS connotations of special social* advantage: ^ 

The graft' ^of th^se two traditions begsin with ctertain fundamental 
nations about the relations between education and social opportunity.* 
Families and conmiunifies%hose low economic status insured at ^est 
minim al instruction in^public schools continued to -shift between a ^ 



latent and fxplicit hos^ty to public education throughqut;the nine- . ' 
teenth century. By the 1820*s,. however, other groups well served 
by the acadi^mies and colleges beg^ to leave off their- Earlier prer / - 
ferences and loo.k-to the common school as*a means of creating a safe 
and rational society^ In Its initial stagers Whigs and DemQcrats alike 



participated in^the new educational orientation, although^e Whig^s 
'generally assumed' major responsibility fo:r the work of improvemdht, 
This early co-operation among rival politic ar.f actions illuminated, the 
complicated strategy supporting tlfe educational goal of character.. 
Public education became safely open to all by putting sliarp political ' 
and sectarian ^iews outside the classropm. Although infringements 
upon ''this taqit arrangement occurred, 19th century schoolmen^ade * 



the ihclilcation of character coincide with apolitical notjlons of sopiigl^ 
development. , ^ 

The new public educati-bnVould broaden the privileges of . ' 
acaddjnic study by muting the e:?:plicit connection^ betwe'fen insftniCT 

• tion and economic 6r„ocCupationa| preferences. A devotee of o this 

' ' ^ \ f - 

new ediicational slant put it caf*efully: "Tjie child is to be educated, ' 

npt to advance his. personal interests, but because the State wijt / * 

. ' 13 • ' • 

suffer if he is not educated* " - Ideally the State W0T:(ld benefit, ^ut 

thes^ benefits could be' neither planned nor predicted within any given- 

•social or communal structure. Schoolmen wer^ confident, however, 

that the State would be well, served. -As a^ consequence, the opposite 

of service to the State, that is> service to oneself, indicated seriQus 

flaw^ in orie's ^aractei' .and in 6ne^s ability to benefit from educa-** 

.tion.\ Rarely ih the educational literature! of the nineteenth cehtury 

' can one .find /discussions, which broach the 'relsitionship between educs^-^ , 

tiou and social problems like caneer-plannmg. .To deal with such 

> • • « V 

issues i:oo directly and specifically open|ci one to charges of f opientr 

* » ' \ • " \ ' *' ■ *^ 

ing CGN^rpvdrsy and divisive poUtical contentiousness. This divoi^e - 
of politics and education was the first mprjo^ raniification of ^ new 
, education committed to cteating'characters rather thanjproducing 
things. • It iB significant that neither the first nor any subsequent gene- 
ration of schoqamen have doneeded that this divorce was itself a political 



act. 
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— The cultivated distance iaeiween education and social opportun- 
ities decidedly affected the contours o% prof essional teaching careers. 
"Training a staff- of profess^nal teachers for this new education drama- 

: ^ ^ ^ . . 

tized how social re^li|fies continued to impinge^upon education*^ new 
^ . ai)olitical goal. The process of admission to professional training 
* and raixk necessarily avoided all. suggestions of privilege, although 
the professional currix^uiiiin/often cbntained aeadenaic and even classic- 
al studies. The demand for a training eqjikl to instruction received 

V 

■ ti , . « 

in the established professions insured a prominence to many practis- 
ing teachers. However; the profession of teaching could not conotply 
with demands of character-formation and at the same time permit 
successful schoolmasters to impose their methods or their judg- 
ments upon the body^of professional teachers. ^-Similarly the broad 
assurances of peaceful social gifowth, attributed to character, pre? 
eluded on the prof essional level the admission of anyone and everyone 
^ who aspired to the moral work of public instruction. To be demo- 
cratic in some feasible sense the profession of education cou^ be- 
come neither as^ sel^fetive nor uniform in its jcriteria as the established 
professions, and fit to insure a distinctively moral style they coulc 
hardly trust eajck^member of the profession to deal properly with his 
fellows,v hjlg^tu^e^ts and ev^n himself in all cases^ . 



j^ultivation of character Intimated an educational; process 
, that was discriminai^ing though not wholly formal, moral though not 



EWC unduly coercive, individuating though not selfish, socially re^iponsible 



■ C)^ ^ • 
■ * < ' ,• . . ' . ■ . 
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though not politically biased or partii^an. Moreover, it produced 

neither a scholarly nor mechanical frame |of mind. In its early . 

V ^ ^ . ' , \ 

forjnulation this educational aim^became an effective weapon in ply- 

ing'finances from tight-fisted School committees- and support rrom 
affluent citizens who possessed genuine alternatives to the public ' 
schools. The awakening of the public in the 1820's and early 1830's 
was largely a victory of words. By the end of, the third decade of 
the(century schoolmen found themselves in the difficult practical po- 
sitioh of having to inlplement their notions. They had, .to create not 
only characters but the agencies which would insure that creative 
process. Schoolmen began to see the difficulties of^alfing educa- 
tion appear socially beneficial to the public and attractive to ambitious 
young vtien without discussing its immediate; ^jjecial advailtages. 

The subsequent reformulations of gioral character never ex- 

* ^ IT- 

tended to a repudiation of its early apolitical implications. Instead, 
schoolmen began to associate character with a range of special 
motives rather than with a series of special consequences. An inter- 
mediary stage emerged for professional instructors, a stage intimate- 
ly connected with lofty principles and private aspirations'. Such "mo- 
tives never produced professional teacher^, but professional training 
of them made their development near-predictable. (Had* they been 
wholly predictable, the sphere of moral and professional choice woul€' 
have b^ forfeited). "Indeed, I have observed, " Horace Mann had 

00110 
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insistedj "that acts emanating from worthy motives have almost in- 

-- -« 

variably yielded me. an ample reqtiital of pleasure; while those which^ 
sprung from selfish motive, however intellectually judicious, have. 



at lea^ in their connections and remoter results, ended in ahnoy- 

. ancjB or ^injury. " This symmetry was not accidental but "an adaifiant- 

ine law of necessity, and for Mania was a "revelation. " "This 

species of revelation, " he explained, "cannot be gainsaid. It does not 

depend on historic proof. It was not designed to be transmissable 

\from one generation to another. It had a higher design - that of be- 

14 . 

ing 'personal, and therefore indisputable to .each, and all." Ip 
this context the1;raining of professional teachers became a ctirious 
creative process. The prerequisite of a successful career implied 
first a recognition of larger principles of the republic and secondly 
an inner submission to th^em,^ Schoolmen fashioned thereby a prepara- 
tion for professional teaching that made self-conscious choices con- 
cerning careers largely unnecessary. 

The preparation of professional motives intended to reduce 

career crises and their attendant delays, doubts and disruptions. Be- 

I 

cause character fom^ation could not become political, such crises, 
would best be addressed in their^ost nascent stages, that is, before 
motives were translated into explicit action. The training of teachers 
implied a habituation of external and internal responses which, muted 

00111 
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precarious choices: Schoolmen ne^er presumed to intrude upon aa 

individual's choice or to pre-empt choices altogether. The exer- 

15 

cise of professional volition was a self-evident fact of nature. 
The new style of the professional instructor, affecting both thought 
and manners, proposed to anticipate difficulties, not to r'egiment 
subtly the values of professional teachers as a whole. Many conse- 
quehces migK? ensue from any given motive. Cultivating motives 
did not deterinine consequences. Yet, through their cultivation 
schoolmen could affect the shape of their profession without denying 

\ 

the importance of volimtai^r action on each member »s part. 

The new intermediate stage of the prof esision, preparation, 
proposed to insu^-^e a volimtary yet professional cpnnection between 
motives and their consequences. Professional teaching focused on 
the highly tenuous relation between motive and consequence when 

they explored practical matters. The success, for example, of 

i 

HoracQj\fann'i^ career was in their Qyes a more precarious affair 
after it was assured than before. Similarly motives and connections 
became most deterministically, linked when schoolmen faced the future. 
Their most {practical assertions concerned the pitfalls of the prof es- 
sion; their most theoretical statements assured positively the irre- 
pressibility of principled motives. Together the two tactics reflected 
an orthodox evangelical style of argument - fearful dangers and bold " 
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promis.es. This peculiar mode of preparation never adnaitted as a 



problem the^^nfusiori-tetween inward mot'al power and a quasi- 



irrepressible social improvem^t. . Instead* they worked the more 



hypothetic^ assets this assiraief conh^ction, dwelling far inore 



on the motives than their conse(^ences. ^THe very insistence upon 
professional preparation moved the center of professional activity 



ERIC 



(J ^way from instruction itself and. toward th^ n^ntal coi^ditions for 

' ' ■■ • ^ . ^ ' ' . . . . . ' 

teaching and being taught. i , ^ 

Their patte^/ned argumentation, no less than their creation 
of embryonic models for public schoolir^, bear witness to the early . 
schoolman's ap|>reciation of tha^structur^s necessary for any serious 

' . / ' ' • ■ ' . 

social purpose. -(They would have been shocked to hear later historians 



accuse theipi of anti-institutional, impractical and even anti- social senti- 
ments). / Althbugh enemies of mechanized forms of education whic 
product things rather than created charactei^T^they re<^ognized that * 



Education was a formal affair. Horace Mann himself had insisted 
that /public education was "the balance-wheel of the social machinery. 



,.18 



Ai^ more, Mann knew that the school functioned within a, larger net 

^ork of social institutions: ^"If ^lere taust be institutions, associations, 
/combinations, amongst men, whosfe tendency is to alienation and dis- 
cord, tp(^i^|ismit the contentions of the ol^ to the young and to make 
the emiMties of the dead survive to the living - if these things must <:on- 
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tinue to be in a land-calling-itself Christian^ let there be one institu- 
tion, at least, which shall be sacred from the ravages of ^the spirit 
of party, one spot in the wide land unblasted by the fiery breath of 
j animosity . . . "^^ • Their effort injthe design of educa- 

* . tional institutions paralleled their evangelical rituals of thought. 
Their structures wo^ld be fashioned by avoiding the pitfalls of other 
extant institutions. The ^mamics of the schoolman's early thought 
' and action left thfem lntole^a^t of precise definit^s and heedless 
of the actual demarcations of their worl?. it gave them rhetoric^d 
and inspirational leverage in their claims of a novel prof ession. 



V 



their own apolitical image of , the professional sphoolman hammered 
them severely in discussing the actual mechaijics. of becoming a pro- 

^ fessional teacher. ' ' - 

As a resiilfe.of their own historical choices, nineteenth centu- 
ry .schoolmen forced them^^lves to explain tfie new advantages of 
character-training wkhout any speciJication of how, when or who 

, .would be particularly benefitted. How much education did a pipo- 

spective teacher need, jwas college essential, what towns were educa-"^ 
tionally enlightened and open to the new pjrofessional, were* certain ' 
special^dvantages more advantageous than others^ what schools, 
^etw^gs and associations were most useful, and "a^hpst^of similar ques 
tiohs Were never put in professional circles. The ubiquitous teaclierjs' 

0(M14 
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m^uiuals dealt thoroughly and exclusively with the'goyernance and 
discipline ^tfain the schoolroom. Education >and especially^rofes- 
* sional education prepareji one, for life, and a worthy cireer'but not 
for "career-planning. " They skirted such issues by ^welling on 

w . > . ■ 

•motives, tirst in tiie name of phrenology and then-psyc^hology. How- 
^ver, "they\poul^^Ot avoid the <jCoiitr over sial con'secpences of moral < 
- character indefinitely. Even in their earlier disc^sions schoolmen 

A - . - r 

had to deal with that sensitive area where motives ended and cohse- 

f* ' «» ■ t ' ' 1 *' 

quendes' began. Orie.such area was the InqlnentCof career choice. 

How they dealt with this crucial problem in the lives of jprofessipnal . 

^ " ■ ■ ■ " ' ' (■ 

teachers explains much abcnit those notions which direct|Ly shaped ^ 

the contours of their careers. ^ 1 



9. .THE MECHANICS OP PROJ'ESSIONAi: PREFERMENT 



The career of Horace Mann is particularly instructive in 

' . • . ; " • r • 

imderlstanding how and what schoolmen learned abqut the mecha-r 
nics of profesgional preferment and Choice. Mann's own expe- 
rience was not in any literal sense representative of the pr|>fes]sion, 
though it did reflect some of the significant characteristics of nine- 



teenth century career's in the work of education. * Like Mann, pro- 
spective schoolnien usually had pursued several occupations before 
appreciating the merits 6f public instruction as a profession. Such 
careers ^enerally-.began late by 'comparison .^pth the ^established 
professions. - Once in education, even successful schoolmen rarelv 
held the same position all*their lives. (The professional ideal of a 
p^naanent position became a possibility in publlq) instruction only in 
the graded systems of the cities and originated as an administrative 
rather than as an educational objective.) The most powerful posi- 
tions did not pay salaries competitive with other precessions (or even 
many of the manual trades)* and were iiever held by .women or seldom 
by mep without college degrees. Though common to both Mann and 
other 19th century, schoolmen, these outward features do not grasi^ 
the dynanucrgof educational careers in this period. By contrast. 



Maxxn as a case ^tudy offers the a;dvantage of foUdwing a career's 
sec^u^nce which alone illtitaiiilates the relative place and meaning of 
formative educational and social values. Mann's own place in the 
larger sequeijice'^of the schoolmen's jprofession warrants his selfee- 
• tioQ over other schoolmen. , . ' f I 

Hie life of Horace Mann was a part of the lore of the pro- 
fessional educator - then and since - and this lore giVes his career 
a particular pertinency. LocSang backward, the^secohd generation 
qfprofessional teachers (roughly 1860 - 1890) saw in mentors like * 

" . : > " ' ; ' • ^- , 

Mann' men destined t o be heroes and martyrs In a great cauSe^ - 

One serious accounl offered this version of Mannas entry into^educa- 

* " " . . * . • ' . , * 

tional work. "He heard the call and turning his back on the brilliant 

opportunity of a great professional and-political career^ stepped up- 

•..0 

ward into the little office room in Boston^ not under the statehouse. 
dome, where for three years he lived and lliept, working sixteen ' 
hours a day on a salary of $1, SpO,' ^th no official assistance, that , 
the common schools of his beloved Commonwealth, attended by what 
he called hjwsP '80, OQO children, ' might be rescued froir^ the decline 

t . ^ mm • 

into which the^ j^rere, falling . . . And the more intelligently and broad- 

ly the educationsLl affairs of that period are studied, the iftt^re clearly 

it appears' that this'' man was one of the providential makers of Ameri- 
21 

can history. This rather florid account intj^nded no overstatement 
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its sxunmary sentiment: "Here were a character and a career 
which have never been quite appreciated and BPever Stiff iciei^ honor 

ed by| those who, by their position, and ciilture, :would be expected 

• ^ ' :> . .22 • 

to hail his coming as 'a man of God sant from heaven';" ^Although 

this view reflectedsCertain ministerial preconceptions of its author, 

the ingredients of the characterizatidn - a ^ij^e call,a lack of appre 

Ciation in Ids own country,' a sel;^sacrifice to his flock in spite' of " 

fhemselves - did capture the schbolman's evangelic^ assumptions 

about saving decisions like career choices. * 

. ^, ' " ) ■ ■ - ■ \ • ■ ■ . ' 

Most biographies *of nineteenth centtBry sclfoolmen were inter- 
laeed with a;ccounts of ,meagre education, relentless farm routines,' 
heroic mothers, stern Calvinism, severe climate, etc. ; they sus- . 
tained notions of a stereotyped adolescent adversity which most suc- 
cessful professionals had to overcome! Horace Mann's boyhood ^ 
burdens were invariably repeated by his biographers who merely 
transinftted^ uncritically Mann's own conception o^ his early expe- 

riences. "I believe,." Mann had said, "in the rugged nursery of toil, 

24 * * ' • 

but she^ nursed nae too much, " . The more popularized bio- 

' ' . • . ; . • ^ 

graphers of Mann also continued the stress upon the hardships of 
his youth. "iFrequ^ently educato^^biogl^^ commented irfeely and 

moralistically upon the values rf^is^type of early experience. One 
popular volume, Albert Winship's- Horace Mann, The Educator (1896) 



tried to imprpye upo?i Minn's own version of his early days as irre- 
parable loss. It, is an open question, WiasHip advised, "whether he 
tMd^] did not owe more .to the first twenty years of his life in which 
there was developed hunger for koowledge/ crfiving for opportuniiy 
which necessitated his reading historre.s-^d other works adapted to 
men ratljer than chiJLdren . . . than he could feave owed to any method 
of instruction that would have n;onopOlized his thought, or rather, 
haVe diverted his mind to books or even.to nature through these years' 
Winship enlisted Malin's owii testimony to support the stereotype ot 
<ilnldfaood development. The "rugged nursery" of childhood was* not 
all loss; if trained one's later reactions to thfe conditioris of life, ^ 
. "i know not'how it [his craving for education] was, " Wirii^hip quoted . ' 
Mann, "its motive never took the form of ^jpalth or fame.' It was 

* i ^ 

rather an instinct which impelled towards Jcnowledge,^. as thaf \of migra 

* * * •26 ' 

tory birds impels them no^^Jiward in springtime. " Even when edit- 

ed and reinterpreted, later schoolmen simply wished to underscore 

Mann' s own iormulatipns . For them education became inevitably 

a compensation tor early discontents. At no point was its long-term 

•V, 

' ' ■ • * f. . 

advantage clearly perceived at the time one first craved .education. 
Particulai:^y important, education was never seen as. something Mann 

' . ^ ; ■ ^ ^ ' 

chose for himself. It was, rather, an instinctual change. 

This instinctual process wasT hot wholly involuntary, yet the 



instinctive ^ast of ^ihis formulatipn put simbitious^ yoiing mea at a dis- 
advantagfe.^ Were they t6 make their aspirations ,cbldly expEcit*^ they 
would have provided by that very fact^evi^hce against theiF oy^n p«l^ 
fessional potential. Their option for the role of a professional tpach- 
er could not be their whim bjit nfeeded, as the metaphor; of migratory 
birds implied, the tracking of larger, natural forces., Whatever 
other, circumstances 'of birth, . geographical :^o.cales and institutional . 
affiliations, these biographies took pains to document this natural 

• ' ■ ^ \ ^ ■ - : . — . \ ' - - 

"aptness^" aS a professional prerequisite^. (|n fact, some accounts, 

^ann's. included, strained the fact of their actual case to dramatize 

. how tij^eir early adversities ^conditioned their later professional for- 
28 

times.) [Thus, the particular n^echaifics which a given schoolman 
employed -to enter teaching were, never held up for '•literal imitation. ] 
Jo establish a paradigm of individual steps to success risked the im- 
position of a crudely mechanical and chai^acteriess design. The pro- 
^Jaotibn of instincT^over discretion gave schoolmen an added incentive • 
to reject "emulation" at bptii the elemental^ and professional levels 
of instruction. If then professional education oy any education for that 
matter, could be neither mechanical nor wholly volimtary, what did 
these biographies tell young man about th^* workings and advantages 
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of' education for a ]pr of essiohal career? ^ • > ' 

In the eyej^f Manil, the adverse conditioning of youth stereo- 
typed the larger problems of careers; it, did n<^ stamp a uniform 
model upon individual successes. ln|act, the biographies of success- 

k • ' * ^ ' *^ ' ' / > • • ^ ■ 

f ul schoolmeti^ savored' the uniqueness of each man^ s trials^ The ' 
more impreced^nted the early buirdens th^ becamfe 
later achievements. Havi|ig oiMtted disitissiohs of unsiiGcessful 



careers, biographers intimated rather ea&^jr thai the en^^^^ o% 



hardship rarely went wireqijited. Thus* the pa^gsupation with the 
adversities of youth carried^va^e assurances tliat character^wai^bfe- 
ing properly developed by such trials. The, individuation in theJbio- 



graphical literature mirrored a personal fortitude ^ftore than a shrewd 
W&?:geiiient of opportunities. This stress uppn indivitol determina-- 
■tion underscored the impdHance of self-control rather than Career 
choices made within a given social or institutional structure. In"^ 
their eyes the^ developnient of character and career proceeded more 
often than not without 'institutional backing, social aids, often with- 
out the succor of friends and family. . "I had no protector, " Horace 
Maim asserted, "I had none of those adventitious aids of wealth or 

powerful connection^ whiW so often . . . supply the deficiencies oi 

... ..30 ' 
merit. ' 

Alongside accounts of grinding poverty, hardship and loneli- 
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nesa eniJovintered by's^oolmen, this literature also rqcounfed a 
series; of mitigating conditions* As frequently as poverty was grind- 
ing, th^re were deseriptiorts of ahg^lic, .suppoirtive mothers, '^sizeaj)le 
homes, influential clergymen with city arid coll^ access 
to private libraries of affluent townsmen, and leisure ^ime for travel 
I and study. Stress upon tho^e conditions would likely have changed the 
tone of these biographies, making, them imply less th^ success de- 
pended upon individx^al virtues and mann^%'s. .Kowhere are'ji these 



counter features more apparent than in^he sketches of 'Horace Mann'ff 
life. Although Mann lived in a rutal farming section of Massplhusetts, 
his home had been one pf the most commodious in the community p>r 
several generations* Similarly he entered Brown University at an 
early age. Not only did this in itself imply an u^conamon adv&iitafgfe^ 

but his acceptance immediately in^pHJie aophomo^e eiass belied his, 

81 ] ^ 

V later claims of a meagre basic education. The lesson of all tliis . 

. liWrature drove home the point that per severapce qS^fcame impeding 

' circumstances. This fortiti^de always appeared aCs a reward for per- 

sonal resolution rather than an opportiinity contingent upon class . 

arrangements and the cx:^rrent social order. 

Schoolmen foxmd it very important to see professional <:areers 

as gradual acqtuesceiiice in. the larger patterns of educational improve- 

ment rather than as a series of discrete individual choices. Indeed 
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they hesitated to credit iidividuail^ with initiating" changes them- 
selves as much as they avoided stamping a particular man or method 
i> as a model for others to emulate. Particular appointments or po- 
. sitions were never seen as\coveted by professional teachers. Prin- 
cipalships^ superintendenci^s and secretaryships were always pro- 
perly bestowed, usually by consengus of committee or voters, never 
as an outct^e of reasonable calculations, by perceptive and ambi- 
tious yotmg men; While most Of these accounts describe one or 
, more false starts in the pT^rstiit of other non-teafching opportunities, 
these detours are treated most casually; neither desired, lior ex- 
pected nor representing social dislocations. The idiosyncracies of 
personality are roimded off in favoi: of those traits which best illu- 
-minated the subject's professional life. One autobiographer ptit it 
' explicitly: "This book [his Recollections] is not an autobiography. 
Its aim is to be pedagogical and historical ... I have not cared to 
give to the public my autobiography, but a Jong Hfe of nearly four- 
score years has furnished sufficient material to build a scaffold upon 
which may be displayed to a large extent the pedagogical methods of 

the past and the great changes which have been made in our schools 

32 

and processes of education. So long as this sublimation of indi- 
vidual choices could be maintained, the profession as a whole did 
: not risk its nbn^olitical version of moral character. 
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Actual career choices became professional problems because 

" . " - ' ' 

they dramatized whatever differences existed between individual 
motives and occupational requirements. Discrepancies here were' ' 
, serious so long as undergoing professional dnstruction involved moral 
overtones. Like other "occupations which strove for professional ^ 
'status^ teaching was considered something more than breadwinxdng. 
Professional work reflected, the literature asserted, the moral char- 
acter of the man; such activity, in turn, illuminated the quality of 
his motives. In spite of the risks of reputation and character, the 
force of these moral pressures were acknowledged more after the 
fact than in the anxious throes of decision-making. After establish- 
ing Umself in education, Horace Mann could explaim: "How perfect 
the change that may be wrought in us by new fortunes, new circum- 
stances, and new views, leading to new pursuits! "W^iat a topic of 
nioralization is the change, of which I am now coneious, between my 
present and my former self! Memor^ alone coraiects the two together !'^'^^ 
Again the important changes are wrougl^t, not chosen. Nor does Mann's 
enthusiastic sentiment represent tuperficial satisfaction with any im- 
proved material prospects. It is rather an expression of relief after 
the fact that his risks^were not proved imprudent and irresponsible, 
a relief that no disparities appeared between his own aspirations and 
the general image of the profession. 
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As a moral problem, career choice harbored an important ope- 
rational ambiguity: ^ it cautioned self-control to young men^ the 
same time that it prodded them to self-improvement. This ambi- 
guity did not deny that existing professional priorities and structures 
. conditioned, careers; it insured, however, that those conditions, ipe- 
ceived le^ss. attention than the less tangible qualities of a young man's 
character.. Even though it carried serious professional and moral 
responsibilities, career choice became functionally ^matter of 
private discretion and chance. This 19th centuiy notion of character 
lodged in voluntary association resti^cted ^reer choice as much as " 
the impersonal and specialized professional goals which followed^ 
Mter in the 20th century. For all the supposed [vaunted] Ibosening 
of social patterns in 19th century America, ' there -v^rere also corres- 
ponding routines of , thought and behavior, routines which fixed life- 
chances just as firmly as the norms and processes of modem industrial 
and urban life. Nineteenth century careers were not chosen as freely 
and easily as the rhetoric of yidividualism implieji. The restrictions 
upon thenj had in. a sense been set much earlier in the ante-bellum 
period by schoolmen*s efforts to create a new kind of educa^n^ 

The conditions affecting professional opportunity in the nine- 
teenth ceritury generated their own peculiar pressures and limita- 
tions. Not the least of these essential conditions was the stereo- ^ 
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typed image of the professional teacher, which dramatically affected 
the acceptible limits of all teasers* discretions and careers. ' This^ 
image made no effort to deal with* the profoimd unsettlements of se- 
rious choice. In fact, it insured these dislocations^by distracting 
• \ yoimg men from the examinations of the^social factors af^cting^^^r 
careers. Thus, opportunities dlway^peemed too great and too elu- - 

sive to young men jstarting out; they were difficult enough to under- 

♦. - — • - 
Instead 
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Stand, mudn less choose with reasonable certainty. 



of refining his opportunities in]]|$rms of institutional and functional 
consequences, a yoimg man prfflfiaring for teaching gave his best ener- 



gies to the curtailment of his >&^bit ions. He was neve^r more^ sure of 



the purity\>f his motives than when ^le refused alternatives wHiclv . 
appeared to be obvious, personal advantages. When opportunities 



appeared personally rewardingg4)rudent professionals appeared 
self-effacing. "There is, " Horace Manti claimed the day before his - ' 
K.ost significant career shift faj^n politics to education, **but one (gpirit- 
in which these impediments [ba^.motives] can be met with success: 
it 



is the spirit of self-abandonment; the spirit of mai^rdom. To 

■Ms . . • 

tl|is, I believe, there are but few, of all those who wear the form 

of HUmanitj^ who will not yiel<l| I jnust not imijj^fe. I must not humble. 

! ■ - . • . ■ / . ■ ' ■ 

I imust not degrade anyone in hi| own eyes. I must not present myself 

as a solid body to oppose an iron barrier to any^ I must be a fluid sort 
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of man ... '^atever his real aspirations, professional deport-* . 

V c 

ment deitosuidied a ♦conciliating demeanor. The price of mOTal improve- 
ment was a pattera of self-denial and self-control; it was a flexibi- 
lity that bore little reference to the circxmistances of the .social and 
political structure* Instead of assessing the varied forms and channels 
of pow|r, Horace Mann offered a more fundamental truth, that the 
"great .secret of ensuring the voluntary obedience to. duty consists in 
a skillful preparation of motived beforehand, " The beginning of a 



sucise^sful care^ depended most importantly upon a special prepara- 
tion, one which . trained the will not to win. . ^ 



i*his ped%ogical.intent did not presume to monitor choices 

■ ^ . ^ ■ • " ^ ' . \ 

so.^uch as to ?ed^ldition motives, thereby skirtings the obvious pit- 
.falls of professional teaching*. Rather than offering a strict paradigm, 

the biographies of successful schoolmen recounted unique situations 

u . ■ • • - ■ 

and particular examples in^here actual choices had already occurred. 
Any practical inferences or analogies were \he responsibility of the 
prospective teacher. Ultimately however, this preparation of motives 
made professional choice appear to be a highly introverted affair, 
more concerned with the preparation for choice than for choice itself • 
The essence of this preparation led to a peculiar seU^effacing and 
genteel styl^. At^the point of abandoning his pro&ising career in 
law for a problematic one in educ^ation, Horace Mann- pleaded in his 
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diary;. "G^d grant me an annihilation of selfishness. " At all those 
junctures where choices could not h0 avoided,- one generally Knds an 
overwhelming sense of risk and' anxiety. Maintaining one •s self- 
possession, enduring. the adversity, outlasting problems, all became 
"choices" far more realistic than conscious decisions to rearrange 



r one^s life or one's society and inqiiiring where to begiH. 
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' 10.' Tim SiSTAREIS OF VOLUNTARY MANEUVER j \ ■ 

The n^ eWtlonalgoal ofthe-nineteenthoentu.y. the ' 
creation rf <aUraoter/dld not eUnnnate^from the proJessWa of . 

teachii^ an co-^lderatlons of poUtlcs and free choice. Schoolmen- 
did, however, give far more attention to a teacher's responsibiUty 
to moral principles than they ever did to.the teacher's responsibility 
totheStat^ The-twoobUgations were intimately related for them. 
b« few ventured to say exactly how. ' They trusted the inward force 
„ moral character t'o deal with external- difficulties, large and 
smaU. This set of assumptions did Settle a host of problems of the 
early part of the century but created others equally formi.dible. If 
. the older problems addressed essenUaUy social questions, parttcu- . 
larly what kind of education can' be democratic without fomenting 
further sddal divisions, tht newer problems responded to more indi- 
vldaauzed dilemmas, particularly Vhat ki^d of education prepares 
■ for a moral life, if « falls to detail the specific 'contours of moral | 
choice. ' Teachers served as steward^ the social order In the nine- 
teenth century bytending their own vineyards. Professional sea- 
men of that era generated neither a distinct, asocial attitude nor any 
underlying social or poUtical philosopby..'" Their strategic use of- 
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character as a goal kept education and professional training non- 
political and nqn-cont^-ovei^ial and gave tlie i Agression that true ^ 
teafchers confronted the essential, naoral facts of life. 

' These moral concerns of professional schooLaien determined ^ ' 
. which issues were necessary to confifont. In the educational litera- 
ture public issues emerged out of the natural courses of events or 
oi;t of selfish designs. Schoolmen never prepared themselves for 
Specific public problems but rather for life^i^In any ^v6n dilenoma 

♦ ■ ^ , ■ • . 

social forces for both change and retrenchment always overtook i^ien 
of character who were, sipen as having to respond to rather^ -tjian anti- 
cipating and riieeting such issues. In both success and failure pri- 
vate initiatives were desperate measures. The ma^or restriction 
then on matters, like caWer choicfe became the scftpolmeil's own 
self --designed hesitancy to heed their own instincts. Their dilemma ^ 
was quite severe: Ihey doubted their ow/ drives and coulS npt ajiQ^t 
uncritically the laudable drives of established teachers. Their apolitical 
assumptions i4inforced.,this .dilemma, for, had they let tki^selves 



examine the specific consequences of these drives, they^ might have 

*^ 

permitted schoolmen to rank and prefer some over others. In lieu 

(/ 

" ' ' - ) 

of this alternative social issues became easily moral problems. In 
the language of mor,al responsibility schoolmen dealt with political - 
questions. Having to settle political Issues in non-political ways,- 
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schoolmen dev^oped an ingenious negative style. They understgod . 

j practical problems by exhausting the dangers associated with them. 

i " ■ ' - ' ' ' ' 

i They were always more certain of what occupations or roles a young 

,i. ■ - ^ , . ; •) ^ . . . . ^ . 

man dare not choose than what h^ dare chance. \. 

Out of a political necessity tc/avoid cohtroversiall^issues in 
the act of instruction, -schoolfnen nf&ked off the paranaeters of mo- 
rsa inquiry^ and maneuver. The moral sphere dealt primarily with 
motives which were treated both as aspirations a^d embryonic^ conse- 
"quefnces. When actual Qonsequences were called for or questioned, 
as in the case of career choice, moral eharaefer as an educational 



, a^a^^hcKwed, its starkest limitations. ^ In the ninteteenth century the 
ambiguities surrounjiingfliis goal did mitigate some divisive class 
distinctions and actual obstructions to the democratic hope for public 
instruction. It did nht replace the- older tradition with ^ alternative 
equally class-b'ound but it did fail to substitute an equally cl^r educa^ 



tipnal and social framework. Schoolmen continually groped for some 
worlcable coherence w^ith a variety of arguments and styles of profes- 
sional behavior; The|r ended their activity in the nineteenth qentury 
stiil repeating their desire for a professional yet voluntary norm of 
behavior, not because the few clear patterns of their labor had reflect- 
ed the practice ,af free choice within the profession, but because their 
version of character-training made it impossible to tell exactly how 
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voluntary their professional labor could have been. 

During this period the very synonyms schoolmen eicyployed 
cfor 'career put notions of f^ee choice at a disadvantage. ' A career > , 

was an orientation, a competency, an aptness, a hold, a bailee, 

' • 39 ^ 

. to use just some of jtheir terms. ^ 'Ip^there a spectaclel'Horace Mann 

asked in his Thoughts for a Young Man (1848) "fairer and m^re en- 
ii^pturing to the sight than that of a yotmg man .\ . . surveyirig^and re- 
counting . . • the mighty gifts withT which he has been endowed, and 
. the magnificent career of usefulness and blessedness which has iJeen 
opened before him; and 'resolvin|f with one all concentrating and all- 
hallowing vow* that he will live, true to the noblest capabilities of 
Ms being, and in obedience to the highest laws of his nature! --If 

aught can be nobler or sublimer than this, it is the^e that fulfills 

40 * 
the vow. " The implementation of this balance of capacities and natu- 

* * .■ . ^ 

ral laws followed a ritual of thought rather than a pi^ogram of action: 

"In selectiiig his vocation^ " Mann cWtinued, "he abjures every occu- 
pation^ every profession, however lucrative they may be, or honorable 
they ncnay be falsely deemed, if with his own weal, they do not also pro- 

■ ■ ■ . • 

..jmote the. common weal; and he views the idea with a deep Religious 

abhorrance, that anytKtng that advances the well- being of himself 

41 ' ■ 

Which invqlves the ill- being of others. " The gocial implications of 
balance as a sjmohym for career were as always, a social awareness 
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by default. Their primary, dim was for; a training whiclx turned men 

i . . ■ ■ • 

to a. more basic hvmian order of moral principles. Thes^-Tsy^ionyms 
Tecbg^zed indirectly the actuality of .social and political institutions. 
.Their ya^eness muted the question of .how ^much the new eduQational 

• fidea of character woyld change .existing iftstitutions a^d improve 
conqeptipns of education; it di^ put the burden ,bf awakening all manner 
of changei^n the itidividual professional. In a sense, the best pro- 
fessional choice connoted ^ compensating and restorative ftinction. 

Career choice became dramatically freer and more independ- 
ent 'the more involuntary it wis made to appear. In an often repeated 

'sentiment in his journal, Mamn rehearsed his reaction to the offer of 
the new office, the Secretaryship of the Board of Education of Massa^^, 
chusetts: "For myself, I never had a sleeping or a waking dream that 

I should ever think of myself, or be thought of by any other, in rela- 

42 ^ 
tion to that station. " Mann's own work in designing and engineer- 

^ ■• \ 

/ ■ 

ing the necessary bills for the Secretaryship through the state legis- 
lature put that sentiment in a peculiar light. Moreover, in the larger 

43 

pattern of his life, this sentiment is repeated in^diffelrent ways. 
He was always reluctant to appear other than indifferent and passive 
about his hopes and aspirations. This attitude was widely admired 
for reasons Mann applauded, namely that without such diffidenc^ in 

the face of opportunity, taen took great risks with their professional . 

44 . ^ 

potential. a 
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The moral ambiguities associated with career choice regu- 
lated the self^consciousness rather than the achievement of nine- 
teenth century schoolmen. While almost overwatchful about their^' - 
prospects, schoolmen did not becoine introspective like their Calvin- 

j ist forebears. Their autobiographies read no differently than their 

0^ ^ 45 

biogijaphies, and together they form a single genre. Their moral 

soundings gauged not their own inner dispositions so much as their 

fit within a given professional perspective. At times Mann's own atti 

tudes towards Jiis political success seemed to be the very. reason he 
46 • 

abandoned it. Early success and the wide acclaim of his pro- 
mising talents, removed much of the sense of arduousnesS from Ms 
work and gave himVause. Indeed William Ellery CHanning^almost 
alone sanctioned Mannas shift to education as a wise move. His 
father exclusive support more than balanced the numerous other re- 
actions - that his resignation of law and the position of president pro 
temof the Massachuset|s^jenate was^recipitous. Moral judgments 
of the turns of fortune did not rely on popular judgment or majority 

rule within the profession. In V sense. Mannas full prospects for a, 

J 

professional career and the prospects of more disadvantaged yoxmg 
men gravitated toward education for equally desperate reasons. 
Neither could assess the moral differences between promising and 



unpromising professitS^l careers. Early successes and ^ate begin- 

^ / 
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nings careers both drove men on to" ever greener pastur^es and 
j other occupations, explaining much about the nineteenth century's 
I indifference to. the social instability of careers composed of several 

completely different kinds of work. ^ 
^ • The low profile of education as a professional career in the 

nineteenth century peraaitted schoolmen to exploit the obvious ana-^ 
logies between instruction and missionary work, Both required 
rather profound material and personal self-sacrifice. In addition, 
as schoolmen like Maim developed the institutional forms for this 
unsung work,, they made their organizations contribute to this pro- 
fessional style of seH-effaqement^ Mann explained the nature of the^ 
new State Board of Education smd^its Secr^taiy in terms which en- 
abled both agencies to avoid unworthy political intrigue and tempta- 
tions of coercive power. Existing political realities do not explain " 
Mann's detailed insistence upon the office's pdwerlessness: "To 
accomplish the object of their creation, " he stressed, . .the Board 
are clothed with no power, either restraining or directory. If they 
know of better modes of education, they leave no authority to en- 
force their adoption. Nor have they any funds at their disposal. Even 
the services of the members are gratuitously rendered. -Without au- 
thority then, to command, and without money to remunerate or re- 
ward,' their only recourse, the only sinews of their strength, are 

* - 1 
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their powers of appealing to an enlightened community, to rally for 

4 ^ 

48 

the promotion of its dearest interests. If schoolmen tried to 
; make their organizations prope't- chahnels of self* sacrifice, they 
also made departures^from education more difficult than Centering 
teaching in the first place. Young men were nevjer as ahxious about 
their pareers as they were when their individual (read '*sfelfish'^) ' 
preferences argued exit from a wgrk undertaken and sanctioned ori- 
ginally for reasons of "moral usefulness and blessedness. " Hence 
in a lifetime of several occupations the numerous shifts f pom one 
to another werfe most commonly preceded by illnesses ;and other ritu- . 
als which made the shift appear involuntary. Recovery of health and , 

reassignment Were usually surprisingly rapid. • . 

' ■ ■ . . *^ . ^ 

For nineteenth century schoolmen the peculiar separation of 

. ■ ^ 

politics and education did:not imply a forfeiture of social and political 
influence.^ Indeed this distinction attempted to clarify a more inde- 
pendent and nioral method for improving the course of hui^an events. 
At the heart of this effort was the. creation of a work equal to but out- 
side the established professions of medicine, law and the ^ministry. 
The important choices of this work were negative ones, principally 
those of avoiding traditional options arid procedures. Functionally 
education became concerned more with the inner working of man's 
ideas and aspirations than it did with arranging for needed skills, • sub- 
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sequent appointment, , placement or salary. The new education implied 
a necessary barter. It was necessary since men with professional 
prospects seldom pursued education as a professional work. The 
great majority of men without clear professional" prospects sought 
the larger and more tangible remtmeration of the manual trades. For 
a host of reasons nien from both these different- classes became pro- 
fessional schdolmen in the nineteenth century. Whatever their pri- 
vate reasons the explanation in the professional parlance for both 
college trained and farming youth was the same; it insisted that the shift 

■ ' « . 

to education implied a self- selection of men of character. Paradoxicai 
ly the rhetoric of moral choice resulted in a profession whose most 
independent choice shied away from politics in the hopes of creating^ 
in education a usefulness which would keep all dislocated, social ---^ 
castes from becoming altogether declassed. 
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FROM AWAKENING TO SELF-DISCIPLINE: 
lATER EXPERIMENTS IN PROFESSIONAL PREPARATION 

1838 - 1860 
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* v li. EEVIVALS OP EDUCATION ' 

During ihe 1840»s and 1850«s the transformation of school- 
keepers into a professional corps of educators hinged more on the 
efficiency of contemporary revivalist strategies than on any concep- 
tion of scholarship or systematic pedagogy* At best, theories.and 
ideologies^of instructionigeneraUy offered only supplementary argu- 
mex^tation to justify immediate practices and experimjsnts. Little ed- 



ticational activity Eeems to hav^ been inspired directly by any ideolo- 



r 

t 

gical treatises on learning, altiiough professional schoolmen of the 
ante-bellum period freely invoked Pestalozzi, 4!e Fellenberg, Rous- 
seau; rLancaster^ and the European educational system^ as models 
of various educational practices*. In New England the effective plan 
behind the call for professional e^lucators came not from adapjtations 
of foreign instruction* but rather from already proven measured which 
had been applied and perfected by religious evangelicals of tl^e 1830's. 
The major institution for educational improvement in the ante-bellum 
period was the teachers ^'insHtute which operated as a kind of revival 
agency. The 03^igin, spread, and eclipse of this institution for pro- 
fessional teachers, both in its conceptual and institutional features, 
illuminate the shifting^ contours of educational policy and practice in 
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New England before the Civil War, 

Before the 1840's and 1850' s, popular and professional dis- 
cussions of pedagogy described the educational processes and goals 
in vague, poorly defined terms. The educational literature stressed . - 
the importance of a teacher's moral character in producing desired 
nges among his students, but, at no point, did they explicate the 




complexities of the learning process nor did they discuss the 

nature of moral character. The rhetoric of the time attributed any 

change of mind, any alteration of moral conviction,/ any development 

of social consciousness in a student, or, in a word, any educational. 

experience, primarily to ti|ie moial aiifpersonal qualities of the in- ' 

structor. This assumption about the pivotal role of a teacher's char- 

acter- reduced the. technical aspep^s of pedag9gy;,1a^a. subQudiijafce: po-jv 

■ . "" i ' ■ ■ 
sition# This subordination produced a vague criteria for evaluating 

proper instruction and the qualifications of teachers j and, at the . 
same timpr^^nctioned the failu?^^ confront the pedagogical ^oblems 
involve<^in shaping the moral development of students. While most Y 
schoolmen of the period agreed that moral character was the primary- 
end of education, not until the late 1830*s were they challenged to de- 
termine precisely how character was also the primary means of in- \ 
struction. This challenge was reflected most dramatically in insti- 
tutions for preparing teachers. 

00140 



• In the context of corrfused descripti^M of^e educational pro- 
cess, several experiments developed toiri?agln teachers especially for 
tile piSblicly- supported, elementaEry classes, called common schools. 

. . -v • ■ . 

There was no one model or rule by which institutions for preparing 
. teachers could be designed or evaluated. For example, in the ^te- 
bellmn period, the state- supported normal school, the most dur- 
able of these experiments did not function as an efficient state insti- 
tution nor did it become a model of a specific professional pedagogy. 
The absence of a conamonly held set of techiiiqufis or a discussion^_ 
the nature of the normal school apart from the character of its prin- 
cipal made this potentially special school meifely csne more institu- 
tion in the educational spectrum. In addition to problems of concep- 
tiorf^e^^ormal school faced other signifitjant impediments ih'^ese 

years. In spite of large enrollments of any given cl^ss — usually 

r • 

women - the normal school graduated very few who had passed through 
its three-year course of study. Even cumulatively over tHes^e- . 
bellum period no professional corps of normal school teachers emerged 
to orient the process of ediication. Few young men 'who might have 
^ been attracjted to normal schools could afford the expense or time 

away from family farms or businesses. Nor did the schools dompen- 

' s» ^• ■ ' 

sate with scholarships or financial aid until the 1850^s, though the first 

2 , 

state teacher training school began in 1838, All of these obstacles 
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prompted state legislatures to^Vithdraw or try to withdraw their 
support from tiiese schools. Only after the Civil War did^ile norm- 
al schools flourish. ^ 

The major institution for preparing young men far a worthy 
profession in education, for heightening their own awareness of 
themselves and of their talents f or InstiHiction, or to borrow tiie ^ 
schoolmen's own term, for "awakening*" aspiifant professionals, was 
the teacher's institute. For the ^irst generation of professional edu- 
cators this institution made explicit, more than any other educational 
agency how determined schoolmen were to equate professionalissa- 
tion With "awakening" of moral character rather than with training 
in uniform measures and standard techniques of teaching. Profes- 
sionals employing numerous, individualized strategies to inpulcate 
character inj^ese early years, always discussed- their techniques 
in nomnechanical terms, as emanations of moral character. Compe- 
tence and effectiveness were measured intuitively and impressionistical 
ly, never^precisely by common rules or authorized standards. How- 
ever, by the isSO's, the next generation of professional teachers had 
begun to alter the purpose of their training institutions and thjsir views 
of effective professional preparation. Most significantly, they attempt- 
ed to delineate specific measures for training all professionals. The 
essential professional contribution of 'this second generation came 
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witii their separation of "awakening" from profeasionalisatiori. 

Their transformation of the teachers^ institute documents in con- 

crqte form the significance of this separation and expl^s the im- 

portance of the normal school in post-war America. The work of 

these fwo generations, active befet^re tha Civil War, changed the con- • 

ception of a teacher from something akin to an evangelical minister 

. into a professional with technical training in pedagogy. 

The significant reorientation of educational ends a^id means, 

suggested by t^s generational difference, emerged historically trough 

the growth of the teachers' institute. The man most responsible for 

the origin and development of this educational agency was Henry 

Barnard, whose educational career began as the first Cbnmiissioner 

of Etiucation inXJonnecticut in laSfi and ended after the Civili War .as: the j j 

3 

first Conmiissioner of Education of the United States, In 1839 Barnard, 
having failed to gain state support for a normal school, circulated an 
advertisement for a "Teachers' Class" in Hartford County, CJbnnecticut. 
In his official capacity as state commissioner he placed this pilot project 

under the general charge of the principal of the Hartford Grammar 

4 • 
School, T. H. Wright. Several weeks df meetings concentrated on les- 
sons in mathematics, reading, composition, geog:^phy and lectures on the 
theory and practice of teaching. Visits were made to local Hartfprd 
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schools to observe the qtiality techniques of instruction current- 
ly employed. A portion of each day was devoted to enaphasis on sub- 
jects of current interest to teachers. Such as relationships with pa- 
- rents or modes of conducting teachers' associations. Twenty-six 
young men answered Barr^rd's call to this conference which proved 
"to be th? prototype for subsequent teachers' mstitutes. So famiiyiar 
did this institution become after 1839, that in 1851 the Reverend 
- Cyrus Pierce, whom Horace Mann had hand picked to be principal 
of the first state -supported normdif school in America,^ could des- 
Cribe the normal school as a '\ind of standing Teachers' Institute. " 

The success of this first experiment' Encouraged Barnard to 
e^and his proposals and to advocate similar programs for other 
states. He insisted that such classes be conducted twice a year for 

three years, a proposal that in 1842 Barnard felt was an adequate 

6 

substitute for normal school preparation. Even the elimination of 

his state conimissionership by political fiat in 1842 and his dismissal 

from Connecticut's service did not dissuade Barnard from pursuing 

the implications of his early work with teachers' institutes* That 

same year he fashioned with Emma Willard, the principal and 

foimder of the Troy (Female) Seminary, a more ambitious plan for a 

7 

"permanent Normal Institute. " 

The Normal Institute, conceived byiEIeiiry Barnard and Emma 

«> ■ ■ "* . 
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WiUardf was another effort ttT^evelop a New England version of 
j the normal school. The espoused aim of the Institute was the iin- 
provement of yoiing people in the teaching skills; the instruction 

■ ■ . ■ ■ ■ ■ ' 

centered on lectures, observations of experienced teachers, and prac 
\ tical escperience by the aspiranf teachers. Barnard's own "teachers* 
dass'Vseems |o have served as the referent point for this model. 
Their combined vision, however, extended beyond the Hartford ex- 
periment. The-students, Mrs* WiUard explained* would attend the ^ 
. Normal Institute for a month twice a year and return for four conse- ' 
cutive years in the intervals between actual teaching in elementary 
schools. After four years, Mrs. Willard concludeld, tiie students 
would be adequately prepared for the classroom. The Institute, 
moreover, would group its student body into four levels according 
to each applicant's previous experience. In the Willard- Barnard 
plan, the timing of these classes assumed crucial importance. By 
sscheduling them for April drid October immediately before the sum- 
naer and winter schools began, they used the actual preparation to 
best advantage. Teachers would have ample opportunity for iname- 
diate experimentation witlj their new skills. In addition, by constant 
correspondence with and visits to,the practicing teachers of the 

Institute, Mrs. Willard intended to provide suggestions and minor 

8 

alterations of technique during each school term* 
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The Institute's conductor, the agency's teacher, was central 
to the careful' planning of this educational institution. ^ The moral 
character ^each e:jg)erienced teacher determined how effective 
and impressive was the image of superior instruction. The actual 
teachers of the first teachers' institute in Hartford in 4839 reflect- 
ed the importance placed upon the character of the teacher, Includ- 
ing Barnard, at the time head- of the state educational system^ seven 
educators had been invited to lead the experiment: three long time 
teachers of unquestioned reputation, like T* H. Wright of Hartford; 
two ministers with unimpeachable educational credentials - Rev. 
Mr. Barton of TeacWr's Seminary at Andqver, Massachusetts, and 

Thomas H. Gallaudet, most famous for founding and direct- 
4ng-4^ American Asylum for the Deaf and Dumb in Haiiford,^4^v^ 
first school of its kind in America; and one college' professor of 
mathematics, Charles DaVies of West Poif[t whose mathematics text- 
books had already established his serious concern for upgrading edu- 
9 

cation. In the earliest years of the institutes, conductors were 
men whose profesiSional reputations were often made in other pro- 
tessions or in senrii-educational work. Institute activity was large- 
ly a sideline rather than a fuU-^time responsibility. 

Throughout the next decade, teachei?s' institutes develop^ 
along the general lines suggested by Barnard and Willard in the' 
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early 1840 's. Quickly, the teachers' institutes became accepted as 
more than experiments or temporary substitutes for normal schools 
in professional training and spread throughout New England. In 
1843^ Henry Barnard replied t^ a call from Rhode Island and shortly 
after bec^e State Superintendent of Education there. He inamediate- 

•or'' . • d 

ly succeeded in having legislation passed that required institutes 

to be held in ekch cotinty annually. In Massachusetts in. J.S44, Horace, 

Mann found teachers' institutes so effective that he began, as he had 

done for normal schools, to solicit private contributions which he 

^ 10 

hoped would be matched by state subsidy. Mann's campaign to 
accumulate greater financial support for teachers' institutes succeed- 

ed as remarkably as his work for normal schools. Where no state ' 

] 

subsidy was possible, ^qme institute conductors charged tuitiQn,..jand.w 
still others, to lessen the financisll ^burden on underpaid teachers on- 
ly agreed to hold ^stitutes if townspeople boarded the student-teachers 
free of charge. This latter arrangement ^nsured "klso that the town 

^became mvolved in educational improvement through discussion with 
student-teachers at fireside and table. Mkny institutes set aside their 
evening exercises for lectures of a more general nature to which the 

-public was invited. 

The sudicess of this conception of institutes rested entirely upon 
the'^personal character and reputation of the conductor. Emma Willard 
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could declare confidently Vthat no other person but myself could put 
in practice the plan to he proposed, I would by no means -assert! 

Yet I would not hold myself responsible for its success in any other 

'11* ^ 
hands. " Concerned educators assumed that they cdiild feel sanguine 

about the subsequent and ultimate consequences of educational de- 
velopment, so long as their ovin moral vision informed the najkure 
and direction of the eai^yjkst stages of instruction. Even when in- 
struction was most systematic, in normal schools and colleges 
of the'^lS^O's, educators were less preoccupied with the' orderly 
diffusidn of information - an/^nducational ideal of Jefferson's gene- 
ration^- than they Were concerned about the capstone of all instruc- 
tion, the senior year course in moral philosophy taught by the prin- 

12 . 

cipal or college president. 

Just as the moral character of an institute conductor was 

> 

something of a known quantity due to his educational interests and 
occupational reputation, the moral character of an attending student 
was equally important. The students, however, usually possesjsed 
neither educational reputatidns nor formal credentials, letters of 
recommendation nor academic degrees. Teaching had never attract- 
*ed yoiing men into common schools or a^demies on a full-time basis 
if they had the glimmer of a prospect for decidedly professional work 
in law, medicine, or the ministry. It was almost a resignation to 
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necessity when Emma Willard judged the most promising institute 
students as those "youth wfio have not wealth, but who have-an. ardent 
desire for education and are willing to labor to obtain it^ " In an- 
other light,' however, her comments were not entirely a resignation, 
' The formation of moral character headed the aims of all educational 
institutions. The significance of the institute was not entirely the 
provision of pMlanthropic servic^.:^youii^ men whose ownfeesources 
did not lead to professional work* More important, and more reason 
for predicting extraordinary success by this agency, was tfie assum 
ed equation bfetween "ardfent desire" and poverty. The poorer boys 
would have to work uncommonly hard and have to possess a readier 

14 

disposition toward moral training than their more forttmate fellows. 

The nature of^the education provided by teachers' institutes 

it ' . > ' 

was not conceived in strictly intellectual or academic terms. The 
fundamental distincMon was not between the ignorant and the in- 
formed, or, if such teriAs were used; their reference point was not 
the conamand bf useful information in a given subject or set of sub- 
jects. .The Normal lnstitute of Henry Barnard and Emma Willard 
would separate students "sound in mind, in manners and in morals" 
from those who^'w^re "dull and unworthy. " This screening process 
regained a moral affair of which intellectual training was but one 
part. ' The institute provided a medium for selection of potential pro- 
fessionals, although its formal operations generated no distinctions 
or gradations among studei^^a|^^pants. If an institute scholar 
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labdred through the course for the specified time, its founders 
anticipated, his "will and ability t6* learn would be manifest/' The 

i^esult, Mrs* Willard continued, "could be no inconsiderable solid 

15 • 
acquirement." The institute experience set the stage not merely 

.for knowledge but s^lso for wisdom; xt presumed to lay a foundation 
not only in particular skills but in a social department whictf always 
. signified, however obliquely, the man of upright character. At the 
very least, attendence at an institute meant that a pious young man's 
desire to cultivate moral discipline had been certified by the con- 
ductprs, successful men of unquestioned character. Though .not a 
degree- granting agency, the institutes provided an informgil pro- 
fessional credential which testified to a young man's awakened charac- 
ter* . ' . ' 

Although they laid p^irtictllat^ emphasis upon this special ' ^ 
"awakening" as an indispensable prerequisite for professional success 
Barnard and Willark did not hold a^mystical conception of the teacher 

as a member of an elite and restricted corps. Accompanying the 

'J 

emphasis upon "awakening" was tlie notion that everyone was capable 
of professional improvement and would profit from attending an in- 
sfitute4/^he necessary "awakening" and "quickening" of moral sen- 



sibilities were accessible to all who aspired to ec^cational improve- 
ment provided they were fecejStive to the institute's conductors. Once 
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this moral development was thought to have begun, the work of the 
institute was finished. Apart, from attentlance at later institutes/ 
an asjpirant professional generated fronni himself .all subsequent con- 
trol and development of his moral character. Moral development 
was seldom qualified by any consideration of unforeseeable circum- 
stances or the idiosyneracies of personality. Indeed, subsequent 
difficulties were thought to be like the fires to steel in a forge; they 
were trials that hardened or softeried one's resolution but could not 
alter^bstantially the basic structure of moral character once awaken- 
fed. ■ ■ ' ' ^ * . . 

In 1859 Barnard voiced his clearest, M somewhat defensive, 

statement about the nature of the institute, that it was an "educa- 

■* • ■■ ■ - ' . 

tional revival agency, of the most extensive, permanent, and tuiob- 

46 

jectionable character, This categorizing of the teachers' insti- 

. * - . - • / 

tute as a revival agency made explicit the nature of so many measures 

■ ' I 

which' conductors commonly employed in this professional activity.^ 
First and foremost, both'teachers' institutes and religious revivals 
were planned as a chain ot temporary meetings, located in different 
towns to which their organiz-ers went as circuit riders. Like* the 
earlier "protracted meetings^' of denominational revivals, institutes 
were advertised far in advance and timed to avoid or override compe- 
tition with ordinary town activities devoted to similar purposes. Con- 
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ductors often planned iiistitutes during vacations when common schools 
were not in session or else during college commencement-^tercises 
to take advantage of educationally oriented crowS^ .Visits of con- 
ductors to homes tha^ boarded students served ag/ preliminary or 

• supplementary measures to actual institute exercises, much Uke the 
religious revivalists' "anxious meetings. '(^Prayers and hymns 
not only were incorporated yito the actual proceedings but usually 

'began aiid'cpncluded the main exercises and lectures of an institute. 
It was often more than a matter of convenience that institutes were 

" held in churches. . ■ ^ _ 

As with the' more conservative, sectarian revivals of the 

1830»s, women attended but did not participate publicly in teachers' 

' %. ^ • 

institutes of the 1840 's. Also, extemporaneous exhortations to the 

institute attendants were common, though once^ again, like the more 
conservative revivals of the later I830's, individuals were not singled 
out for special praise or chastisement in th^se inspirational efforts. 
^ Numerous^ expressions, such as "fiUed with the spirit," "the holi- 
ness of the work, " the "vocation" of teaching, being "called, " 
"fixing attention, " and, of course, "awakening" itself, bore striking 
similarities to the rhetoric of the religious revivals. Most of all, 
the institute, like the revival, proposed to transform a congregation 
of individuals into a conscious moral body with its own special tone 

' OOlSZ 
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and spiritual goal, the two essential elements of awakening and pro* 
fessipnalizatioh. » ' 

Several important historical factors explain how this insti- 
tution for professional teachers took on revival techniques rather • 
than modeling themselves upon ejdsting educational structures 
like the American college or the European normal scho61» By 1839, 
when Barnard conducted the first 4nstitute, the reUgious revival hath 

become V rather conamonplace and noncontroversial measure for 

17 

ininistering to a congregation. The controversies that revivals 
had caused through the 1820's and early 1830's, especially the rude, 
emotion-charged»camp meetings of the Reverend Charles Gi4hdison 
Finney, had abated. Not only had Finney himself tempered his 
revival measures but his former antagonists, -ttie^ore tradition- 
bound ministers like Lyman Beecher, Joel Dawes, and Nathaniel 
Taylor, had incorporated rfevival practices into their own work. By 
the late 1830's many members of conservative. Congregational car- 
tels, ministers like Charles Broqks, Noah Porter, Merrill Richard- 
son, Horace Bushnell, as well as Beecher, Dawes, and others, 
aeived as itinerant agents for or participants in teachers* insti- 
tutes. The ease Tyith which such men passed back and forth between 
the ministry and education suggests as much about changes in the 
ministry itself as it does confirm how profoundly moral and spiritually 
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regenerative education was thouglit to be. This interprofessional 
mobiEty also indicates how subordinate institutional measures. ■ • 
were inl>oth professions to the moral character of the minister ^ . 
the teacher and al^ how easily education coi^ xjommandeer insti- 
tutional measures from its sister profession, yUie ministry. With- 
in three decades the structure of both occuiiations narrowed and be- 
came more exclusive, rendering this mobility and thi^^boTEPwing 
of techniques impossible, . . 

In the late 1830's, at precisely the m^oment whejt^vival meas- 
ures were becoming socially acceptable and when they no longer" 
threatened accepted denominational orthodoxy, men like Barnard - 
required effective meafeures for improving the occupation of teach- 
ing. Efficiency, however, was colored by two considerations. On 
the one hand,the short duration of the institute necessitated measures 
that were extra or dinar ay Efficient. The institute had to cb^nse ^. 
the inculcation of character, which permanent schools, committed 
to long term study, could do more gradually. At the same time 
institute measures could not appear extraordinarily efficient without 
suggesting that something other than character was the basis of pro- 
per, morally informed instruction. Conceptually th^ major strate- 
gy schoolmen employed was the stress upon moral characTter, Their 
insistience upon character controlled every effort to disperEhe am- 

001S4 
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biguity about precise measures of awakening potential professionals; 



it made diverse {Procedures appea^ equally legitimate and equally 
efficient. Fimctiona^y they enjiorsed the acceptable means of per- 
. Suasion and inspiration which evangelical ministers had earlier 
developed on circuit in the face of a very different set of moral pro- 
blems^ ^ The vagueness that shrouded the process of professional- 
ization in the ante-bellum period permitted equivocation on the very 
issue which quite likely would have spawned disruptive controversy. 
In this context ambiguity and a sembl^ance of neutrality were quite 
self-consciously cultivated to stabilize the profession of instruction. 
Professional schoolnaen tnily believed that education was a naoral 
process. Ccbveniently the moral value they espoused gave them 9. 
leverage they would not have had were they moi^e denianding tech- 
nically or more exact conceptually. 

The revival background of the institute and the vagueness^ ^ 
professional proce^res sug^st, moreover, why in education there 
was so little controversy before the 1850*s over education in general 
and pedagogical techniques in particiilar. In' education as in the 
mimstry technical devices became controversial, only when they got 
out of hand. One of the educator's and minister's working assump- 
tions, too, ^s that technical devices' could get out of hand quite 
easily. • Moreover, the problem with controversy was that it was a 
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farm of disorder, and disorder was a moral not a technical problem. * 
To lose control was to doubt the efficacy and self-sufficiency of 
moral character; to lose control was to believe that techniques were 
somehow Unrelated to the technician, hence morally neutral. Only 
in controversy apparently did schoolmen draw distinctions between 
the technical and moral power of instruction. ^J^^P such distinc- ^ 
tions could be drawn, they were never academic, but always rapidly 
became boldly personal. The close association between morality and. 
technology gave ante-bellum education its peculiar strength: it per- 
mitted schoolmen the belief that individual character, as irregularly 
moral as it was, was the source of any^chool's stability rdther than 
its preeminent weakness. It was this assumption that made pro- 
fessional teachers chary of sanctioning rigorous criticism as a 
part of legitimate instruction. Controversy and criticism could /^^^ 
never locate problems or weaknesses without implying individual 
reprehensibility. C(^a£ morality ever be divorced clearly from tech- 
niques of instruction and could individuals be awakened and converted 
by devices rather than by the force of moral will, the pivotal role of 
the school master, the institute conductor, or the minister would 
have lesseijfed in importance. In such an event moral character would 
^ have been relegated to an atixLliary or secondary power in any educa- 
tional or regenerative process. Up to the 1850's an uneasy truce 

■ t 
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existed between the conceptiori of moral character and the specific 
meang for inculcating it. Upon this truce schoolmen fashioned an 
ambiguous sense of professionalization which made morality and 
pedagogical technology mutually reinforcing. A major product of 
' this ambiguity was the avoidance of gradations or distinctions be- 
tween the varietts. titles, schoolmaster, schoolkeepf r, teacher, 
educator, pv friend of education. 

Institute conductors Af Barnard's generation rarely question- 
ed the use of revival technique^ in awakening teachers. In fact, 
there^ere remarkably few innovamins in procedures for conducting 
institutes. For all the potential leeway and e:jeperimentation that 
their moral view of education might have endorsed - morality pos- 
sessing at all points a highly individualistic dimension - Bamarji's _ 
generation varied techmcal procedures only slightly from institute ) 
to institute. In some measure the lack of variety was a function of 
detailed preplanning and precise scheduling. Planning committees 
sought to provide for every eventuality - advertisement, seating, 
censorship aild publication of lectures, registration of participants, 
enrolling local support, -^electing officers, etc. Many institutes appoint 
ed monitors to ensure absolute conformity with a prearranged time- 
table. One institute manual, William Russell's Suggestions on 
Teachers' Institutes, describes this obsession with efficiency and 
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precision in a sketch of the monitor^s duties: 

It is IJxe duty of the monitor to ring the signal 

for commencing and closing all lectureSi^ general 

exercises* and recesses. The monitor of time is 

expected to be perfectly exact as to the moment 

for ringing his bell, even if it is to interrupt a lectur- 

^ in the middle of a sentence, and after the recess, 

to ring his bell at the entrance door* as well as |5ff&^ ^ * 

in, to recall the members to their class duties. 

While such preplanning may have hindered technical innova- 
tions^ a more important limitation.was the professional uncertainty , 
within which all innovations operated, an imcertainty reflected' by the 
discrepancy between the imperative tone of the quotation above^^d 
the cautious title of the manual itself. Suggestions on Teachers^ Insti- 
tutes. 'Rus^sell^s manual makes clear how ea^^r^stitutes could get 
out of hand Without strict control. His remarks ^onseqifeB:^ fluctu- 
ate between suggestion and insistent strictures like the following: 
"Disorder otherwise [without the monitors of tin^e] becomes inevitable. 
K'a lecture overruns Its hours, it cuts off some Important part of 



other business, and disturbs JJ*r^eguladN^ of thejliay. A public 
body without order' becomes an unwieldy mass, and, sometimes, an 
unruly mob. " Between the polarities of success and failure no. 
]|radations existed for determining the worth of a particular innova- 

tion or how a particular measure might have. affected the proceed- ^ 

. . . ■ 

ings of an institute as a whole. 19 
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Just as a successful institute, like a successful rivival, trans 
formed a gathering into a moral entity, a failure of organization im- 
pugned the Characters of conductors and attendant students alike. 
Such evaluations of institute proceedings established, not procedural 
limits but ambiguous dangers which undernuned all but the efforts of 
the most confident and venturesome teachers. For very particular 
^reasons the institutes of Barnard's generation attracted young me^ 
whose prominent virtues were neither intellectual self-possession 
nor* professional daring. 

While the technicail procedures varied only slightly from / 

1 

institute to institute, the styles of conductor<s, the content and dura- 
tion of institutes, and the role of institutes within particular states 
did vAy. The idea from the veiy first had been tp ijetain a flesqLbiiity 
so that the institute in each conmiunity would be pertinent to local 
conditions and heterogeneous audiences. Exactly how much, 
Mrs. Willard had originally declared, "and what CQuld and should be 

taught during each of these terms, it would not now be worthwhile 
.,21 

laying down. This emphasis upon flexibility was simply another 
variation on the insistence that the institutional structure of any 
school extended rather than constricted the moral power of the lead- 
ing teacher. So long as tefchnique was viewed as an emanation of 
moral character, flexibility and rigidity were differences in empha- 
sis not in kind. 
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By the late 1840^b, institutes weipe the most prevalent teach- 
er preparatory agency in America and touched the lives of more 

22 

teache:i^#than any other educational institution. ' Their mobility en- 
sured that their importance would vary from state to .state, depend- 

, ing upon the ^e^tive signific^ce accorded to them^ by leading edu- 
cators. But, by 1860, the complexanstitutional system of a state 
rather than individual educators began to determine the number 
and nature of teachers^ institutes. Their flexibility, once a central 
virtue, began to connote the weaknesses of instability and inefficiency^ 
In the 1840's, however, no one intended disparagement by reference 
to institutes as "travelling teachers* Seminaries. " ^ 
^ The institutes continued to receive widespread support from 

^^ducatofs of the same generation as Henry IBarnard, men IHce Noah' 

Porter in Connecticut, Rev. Francis Wayland in Rhode Island, 

Hq race Mann in Massachusetts, Btev. , Naiiian Lord in Ohio and 

23 

Samuel Sweet in\New York. Rev. Barnas Sears, the Superinten- 
dent of the Sch^l Fund in Connecticut in 1848, reported enthusiastical 



ly that "institutes, or schools for teachers, should bte\regarded as a 

24 

part of our system of common instiniction. " The editor of the 
first educational journal in the English language, William Russell, 
went even further than Sears in asserting, "Institutes are not super- 
ceded by Academies or Normal Schools. " "Professional schools, " 
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he continued, "do not do away Vith their (teachers' institutes'] * 

..25 o 
existence. In 1859 Barnard himself expressed the reigning senti- 

i ment: 

During nearly a quarter of a century's study and 
observation of schools, school systems, and educa- ^n-..;. 
\ ^ tional agencies, in different states and coimtries, 

I have tried, seen <^ read of nothing so uxjiversally 
applicab!(*e or so efficient in awakening and directing 
rightly both professional and parental interest in the 
broaji field of popular education, as a weU-attended 
and wisely -conducted teachers' institute. 

Such statements, endorsing the institutes' peculiar value 
and role, increased in claiity and in quantity by the late 1850's. 
^uch endorsements reflected the confidence of professionals who had 
worked in teachers' institutes from the earliest years; they revealed 
- also the attempt by older professionals to stem the increasingly pa- 
tent challenge from younger professionals who had already begun to 
alter the original use and service of institutes. From its origins and 
through the 1840' s, all assessments of the institution had been some- 
what reserved and tenuous, since the institute was conceived as an 
experiment. Even after it became a permanent feature of a state's 
educational apparatus', ^hoolmen hesitated to discui^s thfe nature of 
the institute and satisfied themselves with assertions of its effective- 
ness and efficiency. ' 

By the 1850' s, some teachers began to criticize the confusion 
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about the nature of ^he institute: was it an essential or suhordinat 



part of state educational systems? were they temporary or perma- * 
nent agencies? were they practical schools or informal meetings 
- and conventions? The questions themselves indicated the shifting 
, assumptions about the institutes. ^ Younger schoolmen were begin- 
ning to view the institute as a functional part of a larger administra- 
tive complex and not, as Barnard's generation saw it, sis 9;.aiiciral 
entity in itself . - ^ 

Teachers r ecnuted through the institi^es provided the lar-^ 

gest percentage of professional instructors in the generation suc- 
^ ' ' ' . . . ■ ■* 

. 43eeding Barnard and his contemporaries. Although their work alter- 

ed the institute and significantly changed basic educational assump- 

eiicSfesmii^ alff.Tt£oifis|?TSfee second generationriof ^Professional ^ediHmt^^ 

transfdrmation largely without systematic planning or deliberation,. i 

They ^employed no educational ideology nor did they levy broadsides 

against the work of their predecessors. Alterations of pplicy and 

practice yere usually justified in terms of changing times rather 

. r ^ ■ 

than new asstimptions about education. Criticism of previous meas- 
ures and conceptions virtually crept into the profession of teaching 
pid. emerged with extraordinaiy indirectness. The change worked in 
such low-keyed fashion largely because young men entering teach- 
ing in the 1840's and 1850's accepted the moral rhetoric of their 
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forebears and conceived of themselves as carrjdng on their wojpk, 
if some of these second generation professionals har- 
bored differences over pedagogical and institutional ideals, they 
faced the^ctical difficiilty of discussing theirLwithout also seeming 
to disparage the character of the teacher who employed them. This 
difficulty remained, so long as such measures were accepted as 
emanations of fhe moral character of a particular teacher. The 
acceptance of this versioi^i of moral character by both generations 
d^professipnal educators ensured that ci^lticism was also at the 



same time a personal attack upon a fellow teacher. During the en- 
tire ante-bellum period s^ch criticism,, indeed any rigorous criti- 
cism, was considered a breach of professional decorum and was 
simply not cpuntenanced. . : . . \".:iiaucaa 
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12. EVANGELICAL PROFESSIONALS ' 

By the late 1840»s; many factors had begun to put new pres^ 
• saves on older attitudes towarcd teacher trainings In part, the 
writings of Russellj Sweet, ^amard, and others in praise of 
teachers* institutes at this time seem to be attempts to assert and : ^ 
to solidify the educational gains of their generation ia the face of an 
increasingly significant challenge by yoimger professionals. During 
the I8^'s, professional institutes began to 'take on greater res- 
ponsibility for the standardization of training and not siinply f or the 
"initial^ awakening of teachers. Gradually educators relied less and 
lesi^ oii Hxe awakened character of the teachei- to Beat thelminf of 
professional and educational change, E3cperijenced teachers^began to 
assiime that the profession was advanced not by each individual im- 
proving himself at his own pace; rather, they began to establish 
min i mum standards for professional efficiency through new state 

officers and new professional organizations such as the superin- 

27 

tendency and the teachers* associations. ^ This broad shift occur- 
red as a consequence of several important historical developments. 

By the mid-1850's, the profession of teaching had added sub- 
stantial numbers to its ranks to keep pace with a population that had 
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nearly doubled in a decade and a half. Educationally advanced states, 
J like Massachusetts and Connecticut, established teachers' associations 
and state educational journals in order to study, fashion, and publi- 
cize educational standards and to ensure a more distinct and less per- 
sonalized arrangement of professional affairs. FrofessionaLaids 
like the anfecdotal manuals of "hints" and "suggestions" such as Samuel 
Read Hall's Lectures on School-Keeping (1829). were re|)laced by high- 
ly simplified and systematic guides like Norman Calki^' Object 
28 

Lessons (1860). Moreover, substantial raises in salaries for 

* * 

teachers accompanied public willingness to invest in normal school ■ 
- training. In the 1850'^^ alone, these institutions doubled in number 
and were foimded as far froi^Tew England as Minnesota. Most im- 
• ':ica-...G:i, portant, perhaps, state§ establig'^ds^ws of certification. ^.^:s:.c:i i a. 

These aspects of professional change a^so affected the pivotal 
role and conception of a teachers' institute. /No longer' did sdperin- 
tendents pride themselves on holding more institutes than legally re- 
quired. In some* states where two in^itutes per county had been re- 
qtiired, the number was even reduced to one. The duration of an in- 
stitute, moreover, became shorter. By the end of the 1850»s, a 
tj^ical meeting began on Monday Evening with an address by some 
educational official of the state and closed with prayei* and song the 
following Saturday morning. Instead of four weeks or even two weeks. 
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five days now sufficed. Booksellers, once considered a disruptive 
influence because salesmanship competed with conductors for class 
attention, were now admitted as a professional service. . By 1862, 
' teachers even began to abandon the poHcy of living in Ic&al homes 
while attending institutes; they preferred hotels and boardinghouses." 
In many cases, this preference required that the institutes be' trans- 
ferred to larger towns which had demonstrated 'a substantially en- 
lightened educational view. Towns that held institutes during the 

1850 's had populations between twenty-five hundred andthree thou- 

a " " ■ ■ 30 

sand, considered a p^f^sionally manageable number. 

Whereas institute conductors in the 1840's had felt an obliga- 
tion to bring their* message teas many towns and locales as pos- 
'&ible» after 1860 professional teachers abandoned this goal knd re.- 
legated institutes more ^nd more to agricultural areas. As appendages 
of the state educational system, this foreshortened form of the insti- 
tute was but a shadow of its former self Nothing demonstrates this 
distillation of the institute's original sc^^and purpose more clearly 
than the fact that^ucators ceased to refer to themselves as mission- 
aries and pioneers and toned down their rhetoric of religiosity and 
self-conscious moral reform. ^ " 

As the creator of teachers' institutes, Barnard did not aban- ' 
don his original con^ption, but over the years, he clarified and re- 
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fined his view of it. As they fmoved West in the 1850's, the institutes 
remained rema;rkably faithful to Barnard's original model. — Indeed 
Barnard himself articulated his clearest conception of the institute 
as a "revival agency" only after 1859, when he arrived in Madison to 
become chancellor of the University and of Normal Schools in Wis- 
consin - at tjiat time as much an Educational backwater as Connecti- 
cut and Rhode Island had been two decades earlier. ; jr^^v 
In the East* meanwhile, concern for experimentation with pro- 
fessional preparation and educational change, begun kt Barnard's 
Teachers' Class in L839, had under^^ drastic alteration, even ' 
among educators who had been formerly Barnard's closest coUfeagues. 
Both in Connecticut and Rhode I§land,. Barnar dithered about him- 
sell young men of kindred spirits, many of '^irhom would later revise 
and reinterpret their teacher's dicta^ One such was 6avid Nelson 
Cainp, one of th^iirehty-six students in attendance at the first teach- 
ers' institute in Hartford. Barnard had accurately recognized in 
Camp the potentiality for a particular kind of professional educator. ' 

CP 

In less than a decade Camp became one of the leading teachers of- 
his state, the first officer of the Connecticut State Teachers' Associa- 
tion,- and a professor in the State's Normal School at New BritainX 
Appointed as asspciat^.principal of the school in 1855, two years- la- 
ter he was elevated to principal and became state Commissioner of 
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Schools, Camp held the statewide post until 1866, when he moved to 

a professorial chair at SU John's College, in Annapolis, where 

Barnard himself was the newly inaugurated president. In 1867 when 

Barnard became the first United States ConMnissioner)of Education, 

David Camp went to Washington as his assistant. In 1869, Barnard ..—^ 

entrusted Camp with complete editorial responsibility for his Americ^ 

Journal of Education. Upon his return from Washington, Camp con- 

tinned his educational work as principal of the, New Britain Senainary 
31 

in Connecticut. 




While he was the kind of youngyman in whom Barnard saw po- 
tential as a teacher and fellow professional, in 1839, Camp did not 
possess qualifications like those Barnard and his generation brought 

"ifcrtheiV^ork in education. Barnard and Mg^oHeagues hsfd usuaHy^ - - 
trained themselves in one of the established professions - law, ^medi- 
cine, or religion. Commonly, they had completed a full course of ' 
collegiate . study. Moreover, between college and their emergence 
as educators, men like Henry Barnard and Horace Mann had distin- 
guished themselves as vocal proponents of social and political reform. 

^"^ann and Barnard commanded influential positions as pronainent Whigs 

in their state legislatures, -positions through which they became ac- 

32' 

qusdnted with their states' most influential citizens. Most important, 
these prospects and connections permitted Barnard and Mann to view 
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educational work as a benevolent activity which tl^^freely* c^0ie. 

By contrast, Canap in 1839 was a young man of modest means. 
In that year at age nineteen he was somewhat anxious about his pro- 
aspects for a career that had not yet clearly begun. His interest in 
teaching as a permanent occupation seems to ha^ developed more 
by circumstance^an by choice. Only during the course of the winter 
preceding his attendance at Barnard's first institute did Camp take 
his first teaching^d^in a local district school, "I knew nol^g of 
the place or of the school, " Camp glibly explained late^"but 
it seemed an opportunity for some good to others and perhaps to niy- 
self. I accepted the proposition and became a teacher. " 

Previous to this work Camp's credentials invited no inamediate 
associations with influential persons who might have assisted his am- 
bitions. Nor were they, m fact, credentials with which he could re- 
alistically entertaifiTthe possibility of traditional training-in a pro- 
fession. The major obstacle to such opportxmities was in part the 
fragmentary nature of his own schpoling. He had attended a total of 
five schools before his eighteenth yeai* - a district school, two acad- 
emies, a granMnar school, and a private school conducted by a local 
dame: Ajjart from this unsystematized training' he received tutoring 
from his mother, who was formerly a teacher herself, and from the 
family's pastor. Without some form of higher study or extraordinary 
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good^ fortune. Camp was effectively blocked in this period from imi- 
tating Barnard's own professional pattern or from entering teaching 
as if it were the proper outlet for his talents. ^ 

Camp's education was not uncommon or so fragmentary that he 
could nM enter college. Indeed he had planned for some time to enter 
first cortege, then the. ministry, but illness stifled both aspirations. 
Sti^L^he seems never to have forgotten his sense of mini^rial call- ^ 
ing. Throughout his autobiographical reminiscences Camp discussed 
the spiritual and religious aspects of his career as much as those of 
professional teaching. He provided extensive descriptions of his ^ 
family's religiosity, of his own conyersion experience, of his duti- 
ful attendance at ^11 fxmctions of his church (Congregational), of his 



favdritfe bddks ^ Rev. Jacob Abbot's Yoiiftg 'CRH§akh °atia Jbhif 
Bunyan's Pilgrim's Progress - of his lifelong activity in Sunday School 
instruction, and preeminently of his work with the American Home 
Mis\^ion Society. In a discussion of this last organization Camp took 
pains to specify the many ministerial luminaries with whom he 
came in contact in this enterprise, men like Rev. Nathaniel Taylor, 



Riev. Noah Porter, Rev. Horace Bushnell, and Rev. Merrill Richard- 
son. Significantly, in his autobiography as in his life. Camp treat- 
ed separately his two avocations, teaching and the ministry. His un- 
easy fluctuation between thefb itself intimated the distinctiw^ that his 
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generation began to fashion between professional and moral activity. 

For Barnard in 1839, Camp's distingtiishing feature quite . 
likely rested upon his pur&uit of a professional career in spite of 
poor academic credentials. Indeed the selection of Camp offered 
Barnard the luxury of ignoring the two basic ^p^rsonnel problems of 
professional teaching* On the one hand, he no longer needed to coax 
yoxmg men from college to sacrifice vacations or temporary periods 
after graduation to common school instruction; and, on the other hand, 
he might avoid haranguing local communities for hiring yoimg men 
with neither the competence for nor the commitment to teaching* A 
partially formed and somewhat des^ei%te ambition provided a third 
alternative and was retrospectively the most successful basis for a 
corps" of professional teachers in the ante-beiUxim period^^^^ 

In 1839, Camp's distinguishing feature, this particular ag- 
gressiveness, seemed characteristic of "institute professionals." 
This quality resulted not^erely from his attendance at the teacher's 
institute, nor from his frustrated college plans nor from his inability 
to shake his ministerial aspiration. All together, jaowever, pointei^ 
toward a specific quality of professional acitivity: the manifest willing- 
ness to have this ambition tutored in behaK of a worthy cause. Barnard 
intended his Teachers' Class in 1839 to be more than an experiment 
in professional preparation or a form^of intellectual instruction; it 
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IS an "awakening' which committed a young man to a life of self- 
examination and self-preparation, no less strenuous than the life of 
the ministry* ''The rising generation of teachers, " Barnard had re- 



marked,^'are the chosen priesthood of education - they must bear 

34 

the ark on their shoulders. " With some justification in the associa- 
tion Camp viewed teaching as a quasireligious function and the teach- 
er as a surrogate minister. 

The subsequent career pattern of David Nelson Camp crystal- 
lized in its basic contours the occupational characteristics of Barnard* 
successors. Perhaps the most important factor of this pattern was 
the difference between the service rendered them by the teachers • 
institute and the use to which they ptft that educational facility once 

ythey <xontrolled policy-making positions in education... e.Th% institute.. ... 
offered Ca^ and his compatriots their only formal opportunity for 

. professional preparation. It exposed young faaen at once to the pre- ^ 
requisites for pi'ofessional development in condensed form. The in- 
stitutes inspired as well as drilled young men in the skills of their 
trade, and through associations with experienced teachers and re- 
spected citizens, it provided the sense, if not the reality, of social 
service and status accorded to the professional work ta\rhich they 
had originally aspired. 

Camp could not afford a long period of training bul^equired a 
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^substitute. He had become intere^ied in the new profession of teach- 
ing at an age. when young men usually were finishing college in order 
to begin a professional apprenticeship with a lawyer, docto^^ .minister, 
or merchant. At such a late date, the leisurely pace and familial .tone 
of college life was too expensive in its informality and lack of spe- 
cialization for Camp's; purposes, apart from considerations of money 
which alone would have undernadned his aspirations. The flexibility 

of the institute in dealing with the diverse backgrounds^ men like 

i 

himself and the speed which its specialized purpose implied met 

Campus needs rathei;^neatly. Camp was not unconmion among the 

men who eventually becanie prominent institute conductors and 

trainers of common school teachers in the 1850's and 1860's. Charles 

Northend in Connecticut, William Fowle in Massachusetts, William 

S. Baker in Rhode Island, James B. Thomson in New York, and Asa 

35 

Lord in Ohio all fit this mold in significant ways. 

In spite of the beneifts that men like Camp obtained from the 
institutes, they eventually deemphasized the importance and desira- 
bility of institute preparation. In the 1850's, ironically enough, 

> 

Camp's own educational labors circumscribed the institutes' useful- 
ness when he argued the merits of a more explicit professional se- 
lectivity by means of normal school stud;yy This preference by a 
later generation of teachers for long-term study contrasted marked- 
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ly with Barnard's intention. Unlike Camp, Barnard wished to im- 
prove whatever talent a young man brought to the institute rather 
than to eliminate all those who could not give evidence of a capacity 
£<5r professional deyelopment. The difference ultimately represent- 
e^^^n important shift in the conception of moral character.. Further- 
more, because of this difference awakening and professional train- 
ing in pedagogy became farther and farther s^iparated, though at no 
point did these features of preparatory instruction become funda- 
mentally antagonistic to each other. The teachers" institute dealt 
with the inculcation of moral character consistently throughout its 
hisjiory. For Camp, however, its moral purpose no longer made it- 
the educational equal of the normal school. i 

During the first years of their association, Barnard and 
Camp organized the institutes, and their common enthusiasm for 
tMs new project c^^ed incipient diiff erences betweeij them. Bar- 
nard's all encompassing^ view of the teacher as the "chosen-priest- 
hood" of society contrasted with the image which Camp updated two 
decades later. Jn one of his early reports as superintendent of 
Coniipcticut schools. Camp distinguished two important types of pro- 
fessional teacher: 

There are now employed in some of the .Common 
Schools of the State, persons o£ high scholastic attain- 
nients, who have chosen teaching as a profession and 
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bring to, theF daily work pf the sehooirooii'the 
right treasures gathered fKom years of study in 
^ our highest colleges . • • there aVe others still 

who have never enjoyed the advantages of a 
CoU^iafte or Normal course, yet have secured 
for-tl^|emselves> in the experience of several '5:> . 

terins in the schoolroom, accompanied by con- 
. stant self-culture, a well-earned an^ deserved re- 
putation. . 

The significance of this divergence extends beyond the single 
careers of Barnard and Camp, but through their' careers one can 
perceive clearly how this distiiiction implied a wide-ranging set of 
assumptions about the training of a competent teacher. Barnard 
^ver explicitly tied collegiate study tb teacher traimng.^T^ normal 
school for him was not a college with variations. Still, Barnard easi- 
ly recognized a particular Mnd of commitment in a young man who as- 
"^^^-^-ztoVL^g^ study, ^'^e tolild't^dily^'ugrfee^tc^ 
between professional tjrpes, but for Barnard this observation account- 
ed for two kinds of equally^lid credentials for professional work. 

€> . 

For Camp's generation these two categories of teachers attained pro- 
fessional success differently and thereby implied qualitatively differ- 
ent alternatives. Nevertheless, Camp did not conceive these two types 
as competitive nor* did* he rank them in his reports as superior and in- 



ferior. Their different views of how character is best iiiculeated be- 
came manifest in the varied use/^ to which both men put teachers 
institutes and normal schools. 
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Beginning as it did with the first teacher's institute in 1839, 
Canap's own career gave him a genuine authority tb review in 1860 
] the tweniy-year history of this educational agency. Significantly his 
j 1860 report as Superintendent of Common Schools JLn Connecticut be- 
\ gan without sketching clear institutional lines which invited judg- 
ment or preference for one of the two agencies, the institute or the 
* * normal school, over the other. Each'^of the state's eight counties', 
he said, held at least one teacher's institute each year, as they had 
for the past ten years. Through this frequency, professional school- 
men in Connecticut maintained the tra'dition, customary since 1850, 
. of reaching from? "one -third to one-half of all the state's teachers 
annually. With only brief mention that the teachers' institutes were 
uian m asbBCioming more frequent in agricultu^Stl districts^ihan in cpopaiouarai ais - 
towns. Camp proceeded to give the appropriate statistics for the 
morie specialized normal school. In its first decade of existence (1850- 
1860) the state -supported normal school in Coimecticut had enrolled 
one thousand, seven himdred and forty-four students. By 1860, of 
the approximately four thousand (3, 917) teachers active in Connecti- 
cut, some 580, - or one -third of the normal school enrollees of the 
first decade, continued to teach in the. state. Camp left the impres- 
sion that the cooperation of these two distinct agencies warranted no 

significant change. Quantitatively the institute appeared to be the 
37 . 

more effective. 
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Camp's subsequent comments, appended almost as an after- 
thought to his discussion of normal* schools, provided a rallbnale for 
the institute's decline in professional significance aftef ISBO.jf^he 
focus of his postscript fixed upon the peculiar failure of pilicticing 
teachers. Ambitious youjig men used brief attendance at^both insti- 
tutions to feign qualifications, and overanxidus school visitors hired 
them without proper scrutiny. The major lyrofessional problem of 
his report involved the presumption of professional responsibility 
by inamature young men attending institutes*. As early as 1850, 
Camp had already begun to worry less about providing a kind of 
credentiiLl and commitment through the institute and more about 
strengthening the lax standard which enabled poorly prepared youth 
to pass state examinations. How much ^|me one* was willing to spend, 
not how one spent it, signified for him whose individual character 
was ultimately capable of profe'issional development. 

Camp felt that institute activity and brief attendajice at 

normal sc^Eools alone were insufficient bases for .professional recog- 

> 

nition. Yoxmg men of fourteen, fifteen, or sixteen could appear quali- 
fied after such a smattering of preparation only while competence co- 

38 

incided with superficial, intellectual polish. ^ The problem existed, 
of course, laecause more young men now were turning toward teach- 
ing as a calmer. Barnard perceived the popularity of teaching as a 

boiw 
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vindication of the institutes' efficiency; Camp, howeve^| viewed the 
lack of discrimination among applicants as a loss of control over 
admission to the career of teaching. Behind this judgme^nt lay the 
seeds of a very diff erei^t meaning of professional control. In the 
• 1850's, as Camp's contemporaries began to assume responsibility 
lot major prihcipalslups, presidencies, and directorships of train- 
ing institutions, the process of profei&siorialization. itself reflected 
this basic shift of authority within the occupation of teaching. 

In, spite of the institute's service to Camp, several factors 
from his own experience, and <iareer persuaded him eventually of the 
agency's inadequacy. Camp traced the inteUlectual agility of imma- 
ture teachers to theif exclusive reliance upon the formal instruction 
of an institute or normal school. This rendered them sHSillow, since 
they had never imdergone the tempering influence of actual profes- 
sional apprenticeship. Camp himself had entered upon studies 
of educational technique only after a period of one year of actual teach- 
ing. He viewed the lack of such experience, however minimal, with 
great skepticism. By contrast, Barnard, though he would perhaps 

, have* objected to enrolling foirrteen-year-olds, would have been quite 

^^^^^^ < • " 

\Svilling to grant a position to a teacher, oriented toward a college train- 
ing but prepared only through an institute. Secondly, one should re- 
call that in 1839, when Camp entered the teacher's class in Hartford, 
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he was ninete^, the age when professional maturity began, accord- 
ing to his later view. As early ^ 1851, Camp wondered in print 
whether the teachers' institute, which had been estabUshed to en- 
I sure among other things the maturity of teachers, were not counter- 

i ' ' ' . 

productive. "Teachers' Institutes, he&admitted, "wiU tend to the 

improvement of those who labor in our schoola by disseminating 

infol-matiou of various subjects connected with-their duties. But 

nothing except months and perhaps years of close and earnest 

study and training, with practice in teaching, can make true and 

39 

successful teachers of some who claim that name. " This per- 
ception placed Camp in a pecuUar position. At the very moment he 
succeeded in becoming a leading educator in Connecticut, he be- 
gan to eschew the agency which made his success possible.' In- 
stead of bringing the institute to the forefront of the state educa- 
tional systems as forcefu'Uy as Barnard had done. Camp began to 
insist, in effect, 'on extensive systematic training in a normal school 
along with actual teaching. In a curious way, his image of pro- 
fessional competence through a normal school combined the scho- 
lastic training to which he once aspired and the lengthy experience 
in practice upon which his professional credentials were actually 
, based. The awakening to a caUing was no longer a highly personal* 
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process carefully tutored in mutual instruction; it had become a 
private experience v/hich precec.ed professional prep^ation. 

By the time that Camp's generation assumed control of educa- 
tional poHcy in the 1850's, moral character had become letfs and less 
a professional quality which experienced teachers intuitively tended ■ 
in mutual instruction. Professional institutions now nurtured the 
"aptness to teach" as it appeared in long peri^^^f behavior which 
could be measur.ed by standards of time and actual service ppsitions. ^ 
Camp took awakening for granted and restA^cted professional train- 
ing to matters of technical skills and intellectual lessons, . He was 
no less concerned tharf Barnard for moral commitment and indeed 
paid theoretical homage to the importance of moral character at. all 
points. The distinction is simply this: the actual origins of volim- 
tary commitment for Barnard could be engineered while for Camp 
they did not result from individual choice and began ^^rt from 
institutional manipulation. In Camp's eyes, institutional activity 
did not initiate fundamental change or awaken benevolent energies; 
it merely prevented professional backsliding and distinguished, 
as it were, the educational elect from professional hopefuls. 

The shift of generations^bore with it a Wferent set of assump- 
tions about the means of certifying a teacher's competence,- If Bar- 
nard discerned character as self-sacrifice and a freely chosen com- 
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mitment to a holy caus^ Camp perceived character as self-dis- 
cipline and a dutiful acceptance ^Of natural talents. The tw6 dimen- 
sions of character were not mutually exclusive during Camp's gene- 
ration, though they would begin to be one generation later. The na- 
tiire ot^e difference, even in Camp's time, determined the fate 
of th6 teachers' institutes; BM-nard tended to imply that formal 
classes and exercises in an institute provided a^ontext for the ini- 
tial inspiration to cj^racter development. Camp, on the other hand, 
considered that the highest achievement of an institute was practical 
training m technical skills. Only years of slow maturation and accultu- 
ration in a teaching milieu. Camp felt, would mold a man as a profes- 
sional educator: "It is not to be expected that a few weeks or a few 
months or even years will make a competent teacher of everyone.^ ^ 

* ' 4 

There are ^ome -whoni HQ^influence of a normal school or any other 

^ ^ 40 
instrumentality will make efficient teachers." Implicitly Camp 

questioned Barnard's assumption that every aspirant teacher would pro- 
fit to some extdpt from prctfessianal training, that anyone could be 
remade through an educational institution into an efficient teacher, 
that awakening could occur in an institute. One h^d to admit. Camp 
^ suggested, that \there were people patently unsuited for this profes- 
sion, for whom no jamoiuit bf training would :^ail. "Application and 
perseverance will do much, " Camp inserted in ISBtTT'^l^ 
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God-given qualifications are indispensable, the yant of which, no 

41 

amount of human effort can supply. " Moreover, Camp expressed 
greater skepticism than Barnard concerning the efficacy of formal 
training. He was not as willing as Barnard to substitute lengthy 
. ac^sdCnjic preparation for ^eal, enthusiasm, and strenuous activity. 
Distrustful both of untested training and untrained zeal, * 
Camp preferred to stress natural, rather than volitional qualities 
as the prerequisites of professional teaching. If one possessed a 
natural disposition to teach, one could easily be instructed in tech- 
nical skflfs, become imbued with professional ardor, and entrusted 
wit^ a classroom assignment. Camp attributed the crucial advantage 
of this disposition to its very nainarkiness; i. e., its lack either of 
academic dexterity or artifical zeal. This conception of th^ suitable * 
teacher represented a significant, if subtle, shift in orientation ' 
from Barnard's views of the late 1830's and 1840»s, and it fairly re- 
flected the new generation of professional educators to which David 
Camp belonged. The shift t^^d aWeater insistence' on the neces- 
' sity of innate qualities and dispositions which slowly matured in a 
natural fashion would find great favor with the third generation of 
professional educators, nien like G. Stanley Hall and William Torrey 
Harris. 

If in Camp's mind the sources of professional awakening had 
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changed, go, too had the technical means for nurturing this commit- 
ment. While working with both educational agencies, he gravitated • 
more toward the normal school than to the teachers' institutes. 
In this context one issue had to^e met - that of matriculation. Camp 
would have preferred stricter requirements, both personal and peda- 
gogical, and a more careful Iscreening process carried out by the 



-a^rmal school itsej^. Significantly if these injunctions had been car- 
ried out by Barnard in 1839, Gamp may weU have never entered 
the Teachers' Class in Hartford or have tried to realize his profes- 
sional aspiration in education. During the late 1850's and 1860's, 
however, admission to normal schools was the prerogative of local 
school districts whose visitgrs nominated candidates. The normal 
school had to accept all officially recommended students, the caUber 
of whom was frequently below Camp's standards. As Principal of the 
Connecticut Normal School, Camp attempted to counter this custom 
by adopting a regulation, stipulating that each pupil had to attend 
for at least one full term. This ploy, he hoped, would discourage 
the transiency of appointees who did not remain a full term. It was 
also' an indirect effort to effect a greater discriminaticL^mong students 
in normal schools. If positive admissions requirements and regula- 
tions on enrollment were impossible, dye to prerogatives of local 
school districts, prescriptions such as lengthening required attendance 
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would. Camp hoped, serve the same end, namely^, the deterrence 
of students not possessing strong innate qualiti^of perseverance 
and character. 

Over and above such strategies Camp assured the preeminej 

^ — 

role of the normal school by clarifying the. distinction between it 

and the teachers' ii|stitute. What he accomplished, inufact, was a 

fundamental circumscription of the institute conception. In 1860 

he remarked, "teachers' ih^itutes, to some extent, will meet 

the wants <$f those who would attend the Normal School for a few 

weeks, so that the short term has been abolished and pupils will 

only be received at the beginning of the terms, and are required^tb 

remain at least one term. The trustees strongly reconmiend all 

whose talents arid attaiimients are sufficient to pass through the 
42 

entire course. " No longer was it possible for Camp to sub- 



scribe to the concept of Wi^am Russell's and Henry Barnard's gene- 
ration that the teachers' institute was a, central and permanent part ^ 
of a state's educational system. By 1860 Camp and other educators 
of his generation had come to envision the institutes as merely tak- 
ingjij^those students who for any reason were uriacceptable^orsun- 
suitable for the normal school. Institute conduct^s resorte^ / , ^ 

more and more to lectures and exhibitions rather than drills and prac- 
tice teach ijig. Abandoning the countryside, institutes gradually function- 
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ed jointly with state teachers' associations in the larger towns^of 
the state. By the 1860's and 1870's young men were no longer invil 
ed to participate with experienced professionals for ''mutual instruc- 
tion"; now they were simply exposed to the attributes of "esprit 

de corps, " an idea expressed again and again in institute lectures of 

I 

later years. After the Civil War educators transformed th% insti- 

tute from an itinerant school, dominated by a single personality, 

. ? 

as Emma WiUard and Hemy Barnard had conceived it, into two insti- 
tutional devices. Professional schpoltnen of David Camp's genera- 
tion specialized the institutes' earlier and broader responsibilities 



into the professional convention, . on the one hand, and,, on the 



other. 



into educational agencies like the Marth^a's Vineyard Summer Insti- 

^% 43. 

tute, one of the first siimmer schools in America. 

Af^er the Civil War professional conceptions of education ^od 
fied the inculcation of character and the trainirf£ of the will as the 
primary goals o£ teaching. Instead they concentrated upon the de^ 
vel))pi5aent of uniformly effective measures of instruction Wther than 
morally informed personal sty^i€s, upon the exercise of skills rather 
than the strength of commitment to a cause. More and more teachr 
ing coincided, with the transfer of technological knowledge, which 
had been but one component of the earlier ideal, the inculcation of 
.character. Instruction stressed methods rather than the mastery of 
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a subject or of a set of subjects. Through the process of mental dis- 
cipline, it was thought, young men acquired the means ^or -provid- 
ing for their own needs and deficiencies, whether they be physical, 
intellectual, or moral. Professionalization and education generally 
. came to^mean a compensation for native talent and insight, not a 
means of transforming and improving native ability. The second gene- 
oration of professional educators provided the specific bridge by which 
students of moral philosophy in the ante-bellum period would after 
the war turn to moral science smd experimental psychology. Because 
of the changes of the 1850's and 1860's successful educators became 
neither distinctly self-disciplined nor especially competent scholars. 
Nevertheless, due to the careers and professional experience of men ^ 
like David N. Camp, these two images - the self-made man and Euro- 
pean scientific methodology - functioned as the most satisfactory ex- 
pressions of professional and educational ideals until the 1890's. 
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13. THE SCHOLARLY SCIEJNCE OF EDUCATION 



If there was a cppiinon feature to all exper^ents for educa- 
tional improvement and professional preparation ^f teqichers during 

^ the early nineteenth century, it was their epheineral^uality. The 
rapidity with, which oi?ganizations were formed and dissolved in this 
period was a fact in the general pocial history of the^I^epublic, of 
Which the fate of educational organizations was but one manifestation. ^ 
Several private endeavors, like those of Jaones Carter and Rev. Samu- 
el Read Hall, yere ambitious attempts to create an^ins^^ whose 
sole purpose was the special, professional prej)aration of teachers. 

^ In addition, academies and colleges broadened an<^ enrrched their 
programs with prospective teachers^ mind. Almost withcJut excep- . 
tion, the teachers* semin&rie^^d specif programs failed within 

■ / f li , : 

a decade. The educatibnal journals fare* no better, and, even the 
normal schools, which represented the best-designed instrument for 
the establishment ota genuinely professional corps of teachers, under- 
went substantial changes, tinforeseen in the ori^al conceptions of. 
Mann and Barnard. 




The informal and at times wholly unspecialized structure of 
the lyceum usual^kept alive communal interest in education when 
^ energetic and influetitial citizens participated, but the leading spirits 
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of the lycetun were not those primarily concerned for directidg 
education. If the ability to survive the shifts and tensions of per- 
sonalitisfi and circumstances marked a rare characteristic of orga- 
nized efforts for social improvement during the nineteenth century, 

then the American Institute of Instruction which began its sever 

2 

eight year history in 1830 deserves special attention, 

' Despite individual preferences for one or anther of the va- 
rious institutions .concerned with, the work of expetimentaWbn and 
teacher training, nearly all N^w Englanders interested in education- 

/' ■ . \ 

al reform from 18^0 to 1860 shared membership in the American 
Institute of Instruction, In the l|)ng ran it was the one sociei^r^^^i^ch 



£i tried to mold itself to all segments of educational opinion and activity 
and thereby to provide a context for informal association and exchange 
^ of views among men of varying opinions and convictions concern- 
ing specific strategies for educational reform.. The result was an 
extraordinarily eclectic society - a hybrid rarely at peace within 
itself - but one which in its own history mirrored most of the shift- 



"Ir^ currents and directions discernable in tne^story of American 
education before the Civil War. 

Although from its inception in 1830 the American Institute - 
" ^ of Instruction prpclaimed its interest in a brdad and diversified mem- 
bership> foiv its first seven years the association bore the stamp of 
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its founders. It was learneHr^afflxjent and oriented both toward 
Boston and the Boston intellectual establishment, j Its founders re- 
mained its- guides, and they showed great similarity in social^ and 
professional status. Their papers and lectures were the mainstay 
of the Institute's meetings. Moreover, they shared to a much great- 
er extent than any othier group in the association's history comnaon 
concepts of education and convictions concerning educ^itional reform. 
In^part, this broad ground of agreement may well have been the pro- 
duct of the independent experimentation in educational improve- * 

ments in which many members of the Institute had indulged before 

3 ^ 
1830. One of the most prominent of the Institute's early members 

was the Smith Professor of Romance Languages^ajidJLiiterature at 
Harvard, George Ticknor, whose own ^lan reflectedvihe founding 
spirit of the American Institute of Instruction, 

As a lecturer, before the Americaji Institute of Instruction, ^ 
George Ticknor appeared with a long list of educational activities 
and rdf orm ideg.s l^ehind^him. In 1826 Ticknor himself had estabC 
lished a short-lived association of teachers and the friends of educa- 
tion, which f)roved tp be prototype of tiie American Institute of In- 
struction. Even' before that, however, he had piqneered in advocat- 
ing collegiate ♦-reforms at Harvard and changes in the Bdston school 
system. . In a sense, Ticknor had been born and bred to the pursuit 
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of educational reform. His father, Elisha Ticknor, had spent a 
considerable, part of his life in behalf of educational improvement 
and had made this activity something of a family tradition. After 
beginning his career as a schoolmaster, Elisha Ticknor left school- 
keeping during the 1790' s aj^id entered the mercantile trade in which 

4 

he became wealthy. 

^ . - 

Although his business interests consumed his attention until 
his retirement in 1812, the elder TjLcknor never lost his interest in 
education and became especially active after 1818. The general 
economic crisis of 1818-1819 caused a crisis in Boston society as 
a whole and in the city's schools in particular. As money became 
tight, the tuition of private \^chooling became a burden which many 
families could not bear. Pai^ents who had intended private^schcroi- 
ingfor their children now began to transfer them to common schgols. 
This shift plus the increased population of the city underscored the 



need for adequate yet inexpensive ins1;ruction. In 1818 Elisha Ticknor 
and a close circle of friends turned their attention to the work 6f the 
Boston School Committee. Their principal contribution was the or- 
ganization of a ntimber of Primary Schools, which attempted tb gar- 
ner public funds so that all children would be assured of at least the 
rudiments of an education in preparation for their entrance into exist - 
ing grammar schools. George Tf^owiv^hared his father's view that 
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educaticm should be extended to children from all segments of the 

population. Both TicknorS subscribed fully to the idea that social 

harmony was a function of the degree of intellectual discipline which 

public education should impart. Family interest in education played 

a large part in George Ticknor's decision in 1816 to abandon the 

legal career he had just begun in favor of several years study in 

6 

European xmiversities. . • 

Ticknor returned from Europe with admiration for the Intel- 
lectual discipline and methodology which was a hallmark of the German 
university system. In 1819 he arrived home to assume his duties as 
Harvard's first Smith Professor of Uomaru^ Languages and Litera- 
ture. Throughout the next decade Tic^^cnor took up his father's strug- 
gle^;a reinvigorate the Boston school systeni through improved faci* 
lities and extension of the time a student spent in college prepara- ^ 
tion. Throughout, all his efforts Ticknor never questioned that college 
matriculation should be the goal of all preparatory education, although 
he gramially came to realize that in many cases it would remain an 
unattainable one.' During the 1820's Ticknor's zeal for public school 
reform was directed principally against the 1823 Massachusetts edu- 
cation act, which permitted anylown with less than five thousand in- 
habitants to eliminate its grammar school, Ticknor used his favor- 
able review of James Carter's controversial Letters to William 
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Prescott (1824) to protest this educational cUseniranchisement. Un- 
less grammar schools were provided bj^each tov*^, Ticknor argued, 

many able students, particularly "the gSted child^^n of the poor^ " 

i ^ 

would not have access to instruction in Greek and ^s^tin and would th'ere- 
Jby be tumble to meet t|ie prerequisites for college. The effect pf this 

legislation, Ticknor declared, was "to reduce the general tone of • 

' \ ^ 7 
intellectual improvement throughout the commoniArealth. " . - ^ 

- On several occasions George Ticknor was asked to serve on 
sub- committees of the Boston School Comjnittee, an experienfce which 
|»rovidied him with substantial information about t^e status of the school 
system. Throughout this work he was a staunch advocate of the ex- 
tension of this systen;i to less advantaged young men. In 1821 Ticknor 
lent §uiiport to the est^"Mishiiienr6f the English Classicatl Schbol, the 
first high school in America, under the direction of George Emerson. 
This facility endeavored to give education beyond the elementary levels 
to young men whose financial circumstances t^estricted them to the busi- 
ness trades rather than to the professions for which college training 

8 

was a prerequisite. Although he remained faithful to th6 ideal- of 
collegiate training as the capstone 0% an individual's education, Ticknor < 

.■ ■ ■ ' ' ■ ' i •■■ - • ' - 

recognized the economic iteessures which made this impossible for'' 

• . 1 , , ■ 

many Bos tomans. Two year^ later he was instr^tfmental in gatherirtg 

^ ' . V ' ' 

r 

a group of sponsors for Williajn Fowle's Bostbn. Monitorial School for 
Girls, which served as the prototype for the first public high school 

' . ^ G0193 
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for girls, begun in 1826 under the direction of Ebenezer BaileyJ 

The greatest single service Ticknoryrendered to the Boston school , 
system ccame in the 1850's when he gave a portion of his fortune for 
i the^f ounding of the Boston Public Library and later donated his awn , 
\ , extensive library. 

j| Ticknor's most important'wot*: in educational .reform came - ^ 
with the attempt to render the education of Harvard College morp * 
germane tp the needs of its enrolled students as weU as r&ore acces- 
\, sible to young men who ordinarily might not attend college at all. 
Ticknor's residence at the University of GlJttingen had m'a^Hairvard 
^seem parochial^to him. In large part, the limitations of the insti- . 
tution seemed a function of its isolation from the actual ne^ds of ^ 
'Boston and society in general. In part also the parbchialism^of'^-** * 
Harvard, he believed, emanated from the actual process of instruc- 
tion employed in the College. Ticknor's aim throughout was to ex- 
tend and systematize the process of education at Harvard in ''order to 
make teaching "thorough" and. "useful.'" His Bemarks on Changes 
Lately Proposed or Adopted at Harvard University (1825) suggested 
Ticknor's preeminent concern that all able young men be educated 
to the full extent of their talents. 

Since it was obvious to him that Harvard had not the stature 
^of the University of GBttingen, Tiisknor suggested that the first step 

^ ooia*:/ • 
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toward achieving such a preeminent position would be to form Har- ^ , ' 

vard into "a respectable high school in which young mqn might be saf e- 

10 * . 

ly sent to be prepared to the study of.?i prqfession, Some of his 

proposals for reforming ^rvard were clearly variations on German ^ ^ 

themes, particularly the call for departmentalization of subjects and 



faculties and for greater choice by students iji selectirigjheir stud|^)BS. 
His stress upon adapting instruction to a particular student's degree 
of preparation and capacity compelled Ticknor to pare his own educa- 
tional models for Harvard^o ihe inmi^diate environment and needs of 
Boston's youth, ^ . ■ 

Because the Boston ^qliooX Committee grew increasingly re- 

/ /' ^7 " * ■ ' • * 

-luctant to implement refori^^ wliich he-^had suggested for primary 



and secondary education/ T|cl?hor believed that Hk'Hrar(t"fnust siccom- 

modate itself to the educatiphal backgrounds, deficiencies and needs 

of academically disadvant^ed youth, Ticknor suggested that Harvard 

.open iti classes^ even to siiudents who did not wish a degree. Indeed, 

his primary interest was for Harvard to accept its responsibility to 

initiate social changes and more specifically "to extend effectual 

instruction to portions of -sqpiety that now never resort there. Un- 

like Harva|jd's President, John T. Kirkland, who obstructed the real- 
«. ^ , 
ization of such proposals, Ticknor didSiot feel that the a4mission of 

i ■ * 

normally unqualified young men would de-emphasize the "thorough" 
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teaching which as a scholar. he demanded from Harvard, sdid as a 
citizen he expected, ' The crux of his proposals both for extended 
public education and reorganized collegiate education rested, as 
the final pages of hi^ Remarks indicated, upon his particular con- 

ception of the' teacher and upon the necessity for thorough instruction^ 

• -» 

His studies in Germany left Ticknor with ^ high regard for 
the importance of the^tpacher in the process of education; He as- . 

J . • 

serted th§t )Jxe idea of making the Qommentaries of teachers as im- 
polrtanit as recitations from a book wa^3 relatively unknown^in this 



country • He assailed the style of fnstructi on which he found most 

■ ■ . \ • * • 

prevalent in American education as one in which the mechanics 
of learning tended to dull or substitute f oip mental vfgor, - In his 
.writings Ticldior frequently referred to the phenomenon of proper/ 
instruction as "bringing the minds of • • . instructors to act directly 
^ind vigorously on the minds • • • of pupils, and thus to encourage, en-* 

able, and compel them to learn .what they ought to learn. and what they 

12 ^ ^ • 

might easilj^ learn. " In Ticknor's view the prerequisite of a good 

f ^ ^ * 

. ' ' • • i> 

and effective teacher was thorough scholarship, a detailed familiaijity 

with a given subject, Ticknor did ijot confine the role of scholarship 

to acajdemic pursuits alone but- assumed that scholarship and soQial 

responsibility were intertwined. To develop^the mind of any young 

0 

i 

man and, by extension, to strengthen the social and political fabric 
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of society, a teacher had to know his subject in detail so that he 
would be able to communicate it effectively,. Even when Ticknor re- 

\ 

stricted hisf own a'ctivities to the study of Spanish literature, he as- 
sumed that his research at home and kbroad was actually preparing 
him for social obligations as a responsible citizen. ' ^ 

Such thoroughness of instruction, no matter what the sxibject, . 
was for Ticknor the teacher's prime obligation in the classi^om. ^ 
Whether in a primary school, a high school or a coUfege, it was a . 
^ teacher's duty to impg-rt as thorough a knowledge as thfe students 

were abl^ to receive. -Without insuring thoroughness in education, . 
Ticknor believed, a society ignoj?eaits obligations to the present . 
and its responsibilities to tfetiuture, since the proper discipline of 
intellect fiindamenltally affect edKthe entire fabric of ^ conamunity. • 
Tickiibr was far froEdi sanguine about the contemporary pursxiit of 
thoroughness in'American education. "Nay, who has been taught , 
anything at our colleges, " Ticknor asked rlfbtoricaliy in his Remarks; 

"with the thoroughness that will enable him to go safely and directly 

ii 

onward to distinction in the dtoartm^jat he has entered without re- 

• \ , . 13 - \ / 

turning to lay anew the foundation for his success?" 

Though Ticknor was able to achieve only nxodesl^sucpess to-- 

ward educational r^^rm in Boston at^d^t Harvard,, he resolved to^ 

seek other means for implementing hi s conception of the social and 

instructional responsibilities of the teacher.. This abortive reform ^ . 

experience ^tnd the im^oubted frustration consequent upon it were 00l9*7 
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npt uncommon phenomena during the late 1820' s. In his tfa,vels in 
America several years lat^r Alexis de Tocquevxlle noted "a curious 

0 * - ' . 

thing" concerning public'^ttitudes tovv^ard education: . 

• • " 

^ The enlightened classes of the population feel ^ 
the need for public educp.tion and work cease-* 
> lessly to spread' it. l^ut the people who still dd 
i not see the need to give their money to attain this 
object, dees not ^Qelect to office those who work , ^ 
for their w^l^l^e in spite of themselves, / ' 

In the absence of pub^c, popularly, supported, educational en- 



deavors a group of individuals gathered in Georg^^ Ticknor'^ stjidy 

in the autumn of 1826 to discuss educational reforms through alter- " 

nate methods. Among those in attendance were Thonjas Wait, the* 

Boston publisher of the American Journal of Education and William 

. Russell, the Journal's current editor. 'These men resolved to ini- 
— 

15 

tiate an informal association for the improvement of education. ^ 

As chairman of a committee agpointed to^ draft a statement 
of purpose, George Tlcknor subsfequently published in Ruissell's 
journal his proposals for this association^ Its general aims were to 
^^lement "a coijnbined and concentrated effort . of men eminent 
and active IrT literature, ifi science, and in public life, " in order to 
insure the progress^f enlightened educational ideas. Through this 
loose alliance of influential men Ticlcnor and his grc^p hoped to avoid 
th€f^"temp5rary results" and "restricted spheres" which had causeH 
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problenx^ w;th past reform efforts. Among the specific' objectives 
of the society Were Ticknor's most^iavoreci reforms: the establish- 
ment of infant sctiools/ aid to insjfcructo^s in the disclrarge of their - ' 

■ f ■ ■ ■ / . . ■ . 

duties^ a school or college f or 4;eachers, a library bf useful works 

* * • X ' * » 

pn education, a uniform set/of schdol books. designed to overcome the 

.. , • - . ' : 

deficiencies inherent in boojcs storessing "local peculiarities" and 
"local custom, " andTJin^^lly "a central committee for managing the . « 
c^ae^rns of the Society" dnd its affil^ed branches which wer^%6 be 
forpaed in every town and rural district. ^ ^ The group who had^rigin- 
ajly met in Ticknor's home soon expanded to some fifty members who 
assembled weekly for a period of several months. This promisiijg 
beginn^g ultimately failed since, apart from William Russell, no ' 
individual CQuld be found to act as ^agent" (executive secretary)* for 
the society. There jvere, several capjable individuals interested, but - 
the diversity bf the group seems to*have prevented their agreement 

upon any one name. Sometime between the middle of 1827 and late 

^ .19 
1829 the association dissolved itself. . , ' 

Shortly after the dissolution the nucleus of the group, accord- 

ing to William Russell's account, regrouped and forined the American 

20 • > ^ 

Institute of Instruction. l!*he specific Origins of this lattei* association 

occurred early in 1830 with a call for a "gener'al association of per- ' / * 

sons, jengaged and interested in the business of instruction* At 
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a convention on Mirch 18* 18$0 nearly three hundred teachers and 
friendg of^^ducation from several eastern states gathered in^Colum- . 
bi?m Hall, Boston. The meeting was well attended ^imarily be- 

ca^se of the assistance given by the Bosion-Lyceum then under the - 

' . \. . 

direction of Ebenezer Bailey and of other lyceum activists like Josiah 

■J i ' <^ ' ' ^ 

Holbrodk, who possessed conts^cts throughout New England. A comr 

" . j ^ ' \/ ■ ' ^ - ' ' ^ ■ 

mittee, comprised of EWnezer Bailey, George B. Emerson, B. D.- 

' r ♦ . * 

lerson, A. Andrews, .and Gideon F. Thayer of Boston,^ Henry K. 

. OH^er of Saleni and J* Wilder of Watertown,* was appointed to arrange 

■ ■ t " • ^ 

an orgaiiizdtional meeting for the following August. Furthdir* thqy 
were directed to see that a q^onstitution for a permanent asspcial^on 
was prepared for that later meeting. , « ^ 

' ' ' Due to the frequent conferences of tMs..carMnittee^d[^i?idng-tl^ ^ ^ 
sumTfier of 1830, that slecond convention held on Aiigurst l^th success- 
fully gathered hundreds of teachers and friends of .education from all ^ 
over Ne^ England into Bpston's State House an«here formed the ' 
'American Institute of Instruction. ' President Fi^ncis Wayland of 
Brown University, soon to be elected the Institute's first president, 
gay^the Introductory Discourse 4nd other subject^ were .assigned "to 
^entleme'n eminent as teachers, or i^ professions, who had given to 
thesu.,ect^ecl5X a«.„«o. ... The .elecUon o»he.e gentlemen 
^was significant since th6 delivery and publication of lectures on all 
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aspects of education was the Institute's principal function, and the 
reputation and erudition of the persons chosen to speak gavejfie' 
society its distinctive character. 

In the early years of the Institute^ si work nearly all the men 
chosen to advance the educational literature and the professional knowl 
edge of teachers were remarkably similar to, George Ticknor In terms 

1 r * 

of their .personal background, their education and educational values 

and their history of benevolent, efforts for social reform. Even more,- 

- -I ' . ' 

a substantial number of these lecturers w^re;among Ticknor's most 

• • " * ■ k » * * 

intimate friends and some had collaborated, witii him in several effjorts 
to imjlrove the educat^ional processes of Boston and Harvard. Among 

"these early/lecturers iii .addition to Ticknor himself were: John C, . 

V ■ ' ' ^ ^ r ' ' ' ' ' ' 

Wa-rren, a prominent doctor and laier founder of tJie-Massachu^tt'S ' 

i 

General Hospital; James Walker- and Coinielius S'^on, the one a well- 
known Unitarian divine and the other socai to beconae an outstanding 
classicist, both eventually presidents of Harvard University; Geojge 
B. Emerson, Harvard graduate and tutor in mathematids there, first 
principal of the Boston English High School and founder of the Boston- * 
Natural History Society; William RijsseU ancf William Charming Wood- 
l^ridge, the first a graduate of Glasgow University arjd the "secdncf of 
yale, both editors c^tf the; i^irst journal of education in/the English 
language, the American^Jburnal of Edii/sation (which under Woodbridge 

00201 
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became the American Annals of Education); William Sullivan, Boston 
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lawyer and author of school texts; Joseph Storyi who had served many 
years. as a Jistiqe^of the Supireme Court of the Unit«cl States.; end Fran- 
J cis;C. Gr^y, a learned and :wealthy merchant whose^ talents 'were f re- . \. 

. quently devoted to public service as in^his representation of^ Boston 

(1 ■ ' ' * *• 

' ■ 24 . * ^ ^ 

^ in the-Geheral Court. ' , 

' The variety of cohterit among the lectures plus the reputation 

of the lecturers in the Boston commmiity suggests the two basic duties 

which the American Institute of .Instruction conceived itself as ful- 

filling. Op the on'e hand, tl^e a^ssociat^dn attempted t9 become ar learn- ^ 

. ed society and oh the other „ an agency fbr elevating the public uiWer- 

^^tailding of education in all its varied facets. 'W^^inDut two excep- 

. — :^i^ns^'its entire history thej. Institute puBUshetf^anMaimii&l-v^ 

lectures which its Censors considered of sixfficient propriety and 

en^dition for wide circulation. From among those leptures chosen 

f6r the annual volume th^ D^rectbrs of the Institute .at times ordered 

, thai exceptional .ess^s be printed as pamphlets and distributed either 

I* , ' 

gratuitously or at reduced rates. 

r ' ^ ^ /^-". ^ ; . 

There were, moreover,., associated functions by which the Instil 
tute sought to enlighten its members and the public. During the seve- , 
ral days which occupied its annual meetiiig special committees ar-* ^ 
ranged for visits to* Boston's Athepeum, its libraries and its schools. 



In addition, they encouraged correspondence ameJng members atad 

' " ^ • ' * . ' - ' \ 

appointed officers to gather information from other educational so- 
cieties, school committees and individual^. On two occasions Jn^ 
. 1837 and 1838 the Institijte petitioned the Massachusetts legislSi- 
ture.in regard to twQ problems oppressing concern: firtet, the ere- 
ation of a Board of Education and Secretary or Superintendfent to 
carry' out the state '^s own aims with rvegard to education, and second- 
ly, the establishment of state-'supported normal schools.^ In |?oth 
' thfese ventures the American Institute ^of Instrjictidn achieved strik- 
ing successes* / , - ^ , , 

In case t^e authority of theijr proceedings and pt^blications did 
not giyje firm legitii^acy to their work in the public's eyes, the 
Institute ir^' it /early years bestowed^ the pffice^of Viee-President 
upon educator^p and nationally pronxinent citizens whose work in be^^ 
half of e,ducat^^5i^ll im^ov^merit and public service was unimpeatch- 
able. The office had no defined responsibilities and served in later 
years, even for active members at the annual meetings, a^an honor 
rary pdsition* The Vice-Presidents during tHe early years rarely 
attended the Institute's proceedings, but their appointment as officers 
i^eflects further the founders' sens^ that profesA^nalisx^in education 
would be advanced by^associatiofi^vwith distinguished educators and re- 
spected public figures* Among the early Vice-Presidents of th^* 

00203 
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American Institute of Instruction were Benjamin O. Peers, a pro- 
IHinent Kentucky educator and soon after President of Ttanaylvania • 
. I^versity; Nathan Lord, president of Dartmouth College; Roberta 
Vajix, wealthy Quakei: philanthropist of Philadelphia; Thomas H, 

. Galplaudet, fh^ w-ell-known Connecticut minister" who foimded itke 

■■••'I' '* • ^ ' % ' ^ , 

Am|ricari Asylum fortke Deaf and DumKin Hartford; John Adams, 

fdrj^er. principal of the old and respected Phillips Academy, Andover, 

^ Massachusetts; ^Ijeodore Frelinghuy sen. United States Senator from 

y 4' * ^ ' ■ ' ■ * 

• New Jlersey and later President of Rutgers Universityf and Williaipa 

. » ' ■ ■■ ■ *' 

° * ' ' « 

Wirt, • |>roininent Maryland lawyer And l^er to become the United 

\ \ ^ ' 26 

Sitates jbresidential candiQiite. In addition to the cultivation qf these 

•men foj^i their r^eputable^work, especially i^' higher education, this 

office ijtepresented 1;he aspirations of the Institute for national pro- 



minence. 



Side by aide with this, effort tg give their lectures a wide pub- 

lie disttilbution, the work of the Institute for the advancement of the 
, ('■' ' ' . ' ' ' ■ '^^.^ , 

professional teaclier developed with^equal fervor^ While several lec- 

' ...tui'es in tfce early years explored themore abstract .and theor^ical . , 

implications of educ?Ltian, more commojily the Directors of the Insti- 

tute seemed to h^ve preferred those essays which discussed educa- 

» ^' " . / ••- t ■ ■ : 'l. " ■ ' 

tional experiment;^ undertaken by themost enlightened private schools 
Practical^ means of teaching rhetoric, . linear drawing, grammar, . 
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music, languages, the p?:inciples of physiology and other subjects 
were presented. The merit Qi various modes ci school govern- 
ment such as without emulatioh, with monitors, wnhout the rod, • 
and with manual labor, as well as desirable sthool architecture and 
judipious classification of^ students, 'were all covered by Institute 
Ipcijirers. ^nitially the lecturers were drawn fr^ri|, professional ex- 
, perts in fields outside teaching and from the most prominent of the 

^ • 1- ■ 

private school teachers. Increasingly,^ and particularly after 1837, 
. the Institute drew from the raidcs of actual teachers in a variety of 
schools for consideration of topics in the light of their current expe- 
rience. 

• ■ * 
From the earliest sessions of thje Iiisfltute the foxmders, who 

sarcairefully shaped its early direction, examined., education from a . 

particular viewpoint. Morg^^and more assertively they stressed^that 

education was a subject with scientific properties. The ultimate.. 

effect of the American Institute of Instruction, it was claimed, "will 

hardly fail to show that education is a science, to^e advanced, like 

every other science, by experiment; whose principles are to be fixed, 

and its capacities determined, by experiment; which is to be enter- 

ed upon by men of a philosophical mind, andjjursued with a philoso- 
27 

phical spirit. " The founding pembers of tljie Institute, like George 

■ ' •■' , 

B. Emerson, believed that through a gradual^ ^-operative delib era- 
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Hon among the practising members of the profession education might 
beccHne a subject which at least the public would consider as scien- 
tifically exact apd prestigious as medicine,, law and theology. 

The solicitation of scholars like Ticknor,' Story, Sullivan 

and Wayland was not simply a design to give the Institute an aura of V 

p . ' f ^ ^ 

respectable determinatipn in the interests of educational instruction; 

^ ♦ The igociety ought not):o restrict itS; attention to 
^ inptructerB^tsic] of any order, but should en- 
deavor i;o emBra'ce the service and duties of all, o 
from the lowest to the highest in the scale' of ad- 
vancement; an4 the mutual understajxding and the 
umve'rsal co-operation thus secured in the busi- 
ness of instruction, would probably be one»of the ^ ' ' ^ 
greatest advantages- resulting.from the society. 

Coming as it did from Ticknor hin^self, this statement de-. 
monstrated that even those "highest in the scale of acrhievement'' did ^ 
not intend the Institute to reflect a uniforip^set of educational values. 
Still, the very familiarity of the foimders, the friends of education 
and early Institute lecturers witli the scholarly overtones 6f the ' 
. established professions insured a tacit harmony of opinion about the 
means for establishing the teacher as a true professional. 

While the earliest notices contained unqualified invitations to 
all instructors whatever the grade or level of their school and to all 
"gentleme^ of good moral character, " the annual meetings, neverthe- 
less, were not open to the general public during the first yearS^of the 

29 ' ' 

Institv^te's history. In spite of the founders' desire to cast a V|de net, 
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they made clear that the establishment of a professional educational 
asaociatiop would not^be achieved without a kind of indirect discrimi- 
nation. CKficially the Constitution of the American Institute of Instruc- 
Hon admitted all teachers and friends of education who agreed to sign 
the charter and pay the annual dues of one dollar. Considering the 
salaries which district schoolmasters were paid, particularly in^om- 
mon schools outside Boston, this statute indirectly barred a nimiber 
of New England teachers whose seriousness about their occupation 

was not yet sufficiently ct)niirmed to warrant the expense 6f membef- 

30 - ' • 

ship. . , 

The Constitution's preference for^" gentlemen of good moral 
character" focused on a quality of behavior and individual personality 
which Ticknor had extolled a few years earlier as a state where* physi-"^ 

cal, intellectual and moral development, had been regulated by good in- 

31 ^ . 

struction. " Although good moral character and gentleinanliness were 

vague terms for the Institute in this period, they were usually em- 

ployed to indicate those who possessed an advanced deg#be of educa- 

tion, usually at the collegiate level. Here again it was evident that 

thJ fotinders of the American Institute of Instruction, most of them 

college-educated,; retained a subtle bias in favor of college graduates 

as the most proinising teachers. Although attended by hundreds of 

teachers, many more than the actual membe^rship, the Institute's early 

QQZOr 
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ineetings were directecj in fact by a comparatively small group of its 

fo\mders who shared common values of education and commcm con- 

4 ■ / • • • 

eeptions of the profeasional^teacher. Without a conscious elitism 
the work of the association's first group of officers shaped tile Insti- 
tute into a restrictive coterie whose educational standards were' im- 
practically high* \ - , £ 

By their very knowledge of other professions and their expe- 
rience with gppd instruction,- the planning and efforts of the f oiuidei:$ 
misconceived; the status and resources of most of the New England / 
teacheirs outride Boston, who were sufficiently seriou^ about theiri 
work to attejpjd the early meetings otthe Ameiicair Institute of In-i 
struction. The surprising numb^ of ^eachers wlio travelled ^ol^ost on 
in^±i6 -t830*s introduced a wholly imexpected eleme^nt iaitd^tiiegeferly 
professional gatherings, ^tthe association's first meeting in 1330 
one hxmdred and sixteen teachers and friends of education froi^ Massa- 
chusetts alone journeyed to particfpkte in the proceedings of ^e Inst 

tute. , Out of a total mendbership of two hundred fifty who si^ed the 

32 * 
Constitution, only sixty-five came from. Boston. / 

* • ' I ^ 

The desire of all the f otmders for a diverse membe/rship led 

:•..•/ 

to enthusiasm for this great numbel^ of teachers from outi^ide Boston 
who underwent the sacrifice and inconvenience of travel for the sake 
of education. Early accoimts claimed that some participants had 
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eome over fi^e hiindred iiiiles. The implication was not lost on the 
Boston njieMljerp that these teachers had great seriousness^of pur- 



pose for advanciilg education and the teaching profession. What was 
leBs clear to the founders of the Institute ^was the fimdamentally di- 
vergent conception of the "professional" teacher held by these nohr 
"Boston schoolmen.^ For the schoolmaster in a coimtry district whose 
annual/ income was equal to the salary of a manual worker or a farm-^ 
er, whose school teaching was restricted to a period fronv^o to four» 
months in the winter, gind whose own academic qualifications foj 
teaching often did not excel those of his most pronoisin^ students, 
the View of a professional teacher as^a scholar with broad social and 
ben^evolent obligations remained but a remote ideal. The majority 

'A ^ ' 

^flNew^Englatid teachers could not undertake any^^a^ditionaShstudy 
away from home,^ and many could scarcely afford the expense of- • 
travel to the Institute's meetings in Boston, much less time away 
from ttie duties of their farm or trade w;hich they pursued during that 
part wlj|he year when not teaching. Moreover, further learning apart 
fTO^rWhat they could obtain through books or other teachers had not 
become even an aspiration the district schoolmastel* in the 1830's. 
Nor did school committees insist on erudition; they barely accepted 




res^ponsibility for examining a teacHer in, n^dimdntary subjects. 

In the 1830's as more young men in district s(^hools became 

00209 , 
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interested in purstiing teaching as a permanent occupation, they real- 

' * * • . ■* 

' ized that if they were to seek further educational ImprovenSent for 
their careers, it would have to come not from ^special seminaries 
or c^llegesbbut only' through experimentation in their own commvini- 
ties and schools* When they looked bejrond^their ow^i conixrtunity to 



. Boston and,^e Amejcican Institute of Instruction, they soijght not 
recondite discourses from well-known personalities^but discussions 

- ■ - • ■ 

of more effective pedagogical techniques and modes of govenfing 
classes whi^h they could adopt -themselves without additional prepa- 
' ratiom Their Special concern became less a J^urthering of their own 

^ . - - •■■ . , . /■ •. ' • ■ ^ ■ ■■ 

formal education, a goal patently beypnd theij? reach, and more the ^^ 

• » • • . 

long prbcess of selfrimproven^ent through. actual teaching. ,They 
recognized thati" apart from VHH''aifc(ehdanfc^ af Institute meeHn^ 
' or perhaps a local. lyceunj, their claim to professional reisogjiition 
would have to be founded upon expertise gained through years in the ' 
classroom rather than by that immediate professional recognition 
which came with college study, Wbile they favored the extension of 

educational facilities and hence professional opportunities^, the great 

^ • . * . . . . 

majority of non-Bostonians who came to the early meetings of the ^ 

.. ■ > ■ - 

American Institute of Instruction were interested le^s in the philo- 

r > - . ■ 

sophical and quasi -scientific aspects of education and more in imme- 
diately applicable procedures whiph would enhance their professional 

o 

# I 
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Standing. T * 

* ' . , ^ ^ 

For the first twenty-five yeaijs of the Institute's history Boston 
men directed the organi^zation, yet ^ccomtfaodations to menabe?s from 
outside Boston began in the earliest meetings. The continued ex- 
' istence of any professional dgency or fearned society in the nine- 
teenfti century was a function of its ability to maintain an expanding 
membership. Almost immediately after its inception the AmericaA 
Institute of Instruction^ was hit with a serious crisis as new member- 
ship'not only failed t6 appear in anticipated numbers but actusdly 

fell off sharply between 1830 to 1836. This failure to attract new . 

fl . - * <j "* .. • " 

members at a significant and steady rate was a problem which demand 
ed.acconamodation and imagination. Apaii; frond drawing its lecturers 

iro^n a broad base of teachers and shaping the topics more to the 

J* « 

circumstances of practicing district school teachersi the officers of 
the American Institute of Instrdction debated among' themselves and 
finally resolved to open the meetings to the Boston cotomuMty with- 
out charge. Evei^t^this did not solve the problem, and in 1836 the 
Institute adopted a constitutional ainendment which permitted meet- 
ings to be held outside Boston. In retrospect, this amendment proved 
to be the firrf major step in the reformulation of Institute policy by 
a group of members not so intimately tied to the Boston milieu and 
who held a new conception of the professional teacher. In 1837 the 
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Institute met at Worcester, Massachusetts and experienced. the first 
significant increase in naenabership since it§ initial meeting in 1830. 
•From 1837 to the broaji changes in the organization during the-1870»^ 
the American Institute of Instruc|ion shifted its meetings to the smal- 
ler towns of New England and New York., The Worcester meeting inj 
1837. indicated that a new type of teacher had begun to modify thje 

organization and indirectly to challenge liie educational views of the 

■ ')' 

Institute's foimders, who cherished an image of *the teacher which 

*^ * ' ' 

the t:areers of men like Ticknor reinforced. ^ 

■ ' * • . ' 

For the first decade qf tt|,e Institute's actL^^ties the presidents 

of the association continued to reflect in the persons of Rev. Francis 
Waylan|! Hon, Williani Calhoun a.nd James G. Carter the principles 
upon which it was foimded. Until the election of George B". Elnfersoh- 
in 1841 no practising teacher had entel^d the Institute's highest office| 
'and not imtil 1849 with the election of Gideon F. Thayer, himself a 
founder and practising teacher, did the majority of New England 
teachers find their own interests directly represented in the presi- 
dency. After the tenure of Joh^i*l£]ig^bury, also a founder and success 
ful teacher, the office passed in 1857 to an entirely new generation of 

35. r. ' • / 

professional teachers. » ^ • 

• : 

' .Duilng the 1840' s the Institute attracted new members in an 
erratic and haphazard fashion. Since new members were expected to 
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;- 

attend the annual meeting the^year tiif y joined, the great fluctua- , 

tion in recruitment was jeontihgeht upofi many variables, including ' ' . 

the nature of ^ the towns where the meetings were held, iiie modes 

of transportation to these communities, theii; facilities fdr hoard ' 

- . ' * " ^ " - 

and recreation and n6\ least their educational interests. In par^ 

the great advances in New England transportation |||:lone in these^ 

years e^xplains ihe rise in membersjbip ahd attendance from the 1840's 

to the jLSSO's. But even more important this rise was a^function 

■ " / * 

of the individuals who superintended the prepar^on and proceedings 

■ > ' ^ ' ' . ' - J 

of the annual meetings. During the long presidential tentu^e of Geor^^eB. 

Emerson between 1841 and t848 thisre^aV little expressed concern 

for wide publicity or the employment of. sophisticated techniques ^or ^ 

dr^aLVjrmi a variety of teax;hers-ta the* annual meetings. Iiipattitude ^» 

an4 aim'^Emerson's tenure looked back to the initial impettis of the 

1, • ■ 

Institute's fojmders vhho wished to grow, slowly, ""stressing the scienti- 
fic aspects of ecfucation. The presidency of his successor^^^idQon'F. 
Thayer, turaed to different attitudes and different achievements. The 

first meeting of Thayer's- presidency was marlced by the highest in- 

37 

crease of new members between 1830 and the Civil War. 

Besides the large number of new>^embers, there were other 
differences in the Institute's annval proceedings between the 1840's ^ 
and-l'850<s. During these decades the scientific orient^on of the 
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association began to cosabine with procedures whose Inspirational 

• ' 

qualities resembled the local teachers* institutes as they had devel- 

oped under the direction of David Nelson Camp,, himself an officer 

, 38 . - . 

of the Institute during the 1850's. Particularly in.the decade before 



. the Civil War th^ lectures ,af ^e Institute became- le^s detaile^d^ less 

specialized and less thorough 'than those of the 1830's. More and 

* * ■• . 

more the increasingly diffuse and exhortative addresses were di-. 

rected to iqpics' like '^'Eamestness, " "Self -Reliance, " "Thei Dignity 

/Tof the Teacher's Office, " "TJie Esseiptial Elements of Education,." 

■'■ • ' . . 

and "The Duty of the American Te^chei:. " ^. ^ 

The American Institute of Instruction grew gradually in sta- 

' ■ " - " ' ^ \ ' ' \ ^ ^ • 

ture and notoriety so that by. the Civil War nearly anyone entering* 

responsible offices or reputable school appointments felt bound to 

join its ranks. When Horace Mann and Henry Barnard accepted their 

respective offices in the emerging state educational Systems, they 

felt obliged at the same time to take up membership in the Institute. 

Such a pattern became customary for state educational officers after 

1840, even outside N^w England. As the organization reached the 

heights of its effectiveness in the 1850' s, more and more teachers 

of distinct schools flocked to its meetings,, too, as soon,as they be- 

came aware that teaching offered them a permanent, professional 

.career. By the 1850's the changes from the early viewpoint of the 
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Institute wer^ recognized As fundamental, and founders like Willianj 



< 



1 Russell called in vain fptr gieasui^es whichflwould restore the-aj&so-' 

ciation to its^ original program -for developing education into a sdio- 

. * ^ 40 . 

larly study and a worthy science..^ — ^ 
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14; • THE IMPORTANCE OP BEING COURTEOUS 



1 



Ab a professional association of teachers, tiie American ^nsti- 
- tnte of Irf&triiction prpvided a medixim lor disctission and exancdnl^ 
IKon of all the significant eixperina^ntsfiandj^ viewpoints whigji emerged 

, betv^en 1830 and the Civil War» ^Its service as a clearing house for^ 
divergent educational opih|on bestowed on the- Institute the principal 
role of maintairilBg a kind of continuity and harmony among ed\jca-^ ' 
tional views and practices before 1860. Had it ^(wiceived of its goals 

ih more specialized terms* had it, for example, advanced mare 

, • ^ ^ ' ■ • * . . 

controversial policies than it did, had it been less pliant than its 

founders actually made it^ it is likely tl^ the American institute *- ^ 

of Instruction would have^ dissolved as did the only other associations 

remotely similar to it in structure and purpose, namely, the Western 

t 

literary Institute and College^ of Prof essioiial Teachers in Cincinnati 

\ 41 
^ and the American Lyceum in New Yo^k. While these organizations 

began auspiciously in 1829 and 1831, only the American Institute of 

Instruction survived the far-reaching ramifications of the economic 

crisis of 1837 and 1838, 



The deep-seated ^onomic strains of the late 1830's at first 
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caused a r^ormulatiori of th6 organizational procedures of the Insti- 
tute^. The most dramatic of these alterations emerge! from a sus- 
tained agftation for constitutional changes "w^hich would .not only per- 
mit public participation in the proceedings of the aniyaal rheetings 
but which also insured the greater fevolvement of the smaller town^ 



aboult New England Iby actually taking. the Institute's annual meetings 
, to tijte New England 1:owns thenakelves. The iinmediate^^sTilt of this 

change lessened the participation and lectures of Boston's talented 

•» ■ ^ «' •. ' : • . . . ■ 

. / ^ ■ • 

citizens, like George Ticknor arid his circle. Indeed the afilmtx 

* ' ' " ' • ■ ■ xV . 

in the association of the friends of education in general became l^gs 

■ ' - ■ • - . ; ' ' - 

prominent. When it requested the serVipes of the friends or educa- 
tion during the later decades of its history, the Institute invited the 
dignitaries of the smaller New England towns - ah err^nent'Tniniister, - 
the mayor or notable state officiate from the are^a - to aeliver official 
greetings to the, annual gatherings and at times to give the introductory 
address. The admigsion of the public, the planmng of meetings in, 
the more rural areas of New England and the solicitation of local dig- 
nitaries 'indicated as much a shift in orientation for the Institute as 
^ ife^d for the profession of teachers and education in general. 

Between the 1830's and the 1850's the Institute was not alone 
in r^-evaluating its responsibility to backcoimtry New England and 
to yoimg men who ordinarily could not finance an education at the 
seaboard colleges. Indeed these very colleges - Harvard, Yale, and 
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Brown- served less and less the major proportion" qf young men atr 
tending colleges as they had in the past. Newly created backcountry \ 
colleges like Amherst and Wesleyan and^lder institutions' like Bow- 
doin, Williams and Union all experienced injjads, period ah upsurge 
.lit attendance, if not in. quality. .Moreover, as institutes for the 
education of -educators came to-be established in the 1840*s and 
1850' s^ they too favored locations hearer the homes of those^ost . 
likely to attelnd. Consequently normal schools were founded in Lexing- 
ton* Westfield, Framingham, Barre and Bridgewat;gr in Massachusetts 

andJ^ew Britain in Connecticut. ITiis pattern tpo was followed by 

- , 43 - 
many private academies. The Institute's decision to move provid- 

. • . • . ' •■ , ' cy-- . 

ed but one ex^imple of this general^^attempt to furnis|i educational op- 

- portunities f or talented young men-a& well as for:1;he public ^here-the^^ 

lived rather than expecting them to travel to a central(^cation- like - 

Boston. The Institute's shift. from Boston symbc^ized the growing ^ 

strength of rural and non-Bojston teachers within ^e association and 

of the growing professional awareness of district^nd village school- 

* * ^ . • 

masters in general. / 

While the principal offices were h^ld by college trained men,. 

many -of whoiri* were not actually engaged in qomnion school instruc- 

./■*•■ 

tion, and while the lectures wel-e dominated by subjects belabored 
with detail and presented by recognized experts, there was little in 
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" the early; proceediogs of the Anieric^ Institute of Instruction to ap- 
peal to the rural teacher. As the meetings moved out into the country 
their content und^rweS^ a gradual alteration.* Since no assumptions * 
could be made about the audience's level of education and since ab- 



' struse educational n^agg^ffl^se could not commsuid wide atteritjoii, the 
lectures gradually s^ted to topics of more immediate concern to 
the common school teacher and to reflections on the values and im^ 
portance of the teaching profession. The shift seems to have had re- 
Su^Sj since after the late 1840's the Institute's membership in- 

44 

creased, drawing especially upon the rural are^^s of New England; 

^ While the |mpact 'of this ch^ge i>roduced no direct confronta- 
tida of interested parties, ^e Insuttite^s jnembership and organiza- 
tional shifts did carry divisive Jtmplications. , Neitjb^i* the friends^pf.^ 
education nor the teachers themselves were willing to forego their ^ 
<jlaingi of professional status for teachings At the same time, if 
professional status were equated with advanced academic study,, 
tjbie majority of New England's teasers would be considered ama- 
teurs. Although these implications reflected a latent split among 
the Institute's members, the Directors of the association seem to 
have effectively prevented an explicit controversy over the issue. 
As in so many d^her educational problems, the Institute sought to 
work put its differences with more regard to existing realities th^n 
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tot achieving imiformity. Nevertheless, it is not surprising to find 
in tile educational literature of this period as a whole as vicfiU as in 
the Institute's/own publications increased emphasis after 1837, not 
on professional preparation in special institutions and normal schools, 
but on expertise derived from actual practice and aided by ^ttendanc6 
at. a lyceum or teachers' institute. 

As population growth put increasjed pressures on conscien- 
tipus school con^mittees and boards of education^ they were forced 
to s^ek and employ committed teachers with long and reputable ser- 
vice records, if their schools were not to be Ifeft poorly staffed or 
understaffed. This development meant that experienced teachers 
were being regarded as the prbfessional equals of more specially 
and "thoroughly" educated schoolmastei^, a development of which 
the American Institute of Instruction had to take notice. As more ^ 
and more of these experienced rural teachers were admitted to its 
ranks, they subtly begian to change the stmicture, goals and orienta- 
tion of the Institute. 

These changes within the American Institute of Instruction 
were subtle. The founders, w^o continued to direct the association 
appreciated and served the broad differ^ces among the membership. 

: ^ / 

Moreover, the changes developed almost imperceptibly, since in 

the 1840's and 1850's practising teaches alone and not professionals 

1 
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from other occupations. aasumed full responsibility for the planning 
and lectures^ of the association. After 1841 the presidency and vice- 
presidencies of the Institute were no longer held by' Rational .digni- 
taries and less and less frequently were offered to college presi- 
dents. With the election of George Emerson in 1841, member^ 
filled the higjiest office in their association with a practising teach- 
er • Emersofa's tenure (1841 - 1848) in particular insured that the 
Institut^e's transformation would be gradual, since he endorsed sS 
co^ipletely the educational views of men like Ticknor, Yet he served 
throughout the 1840*s while the forces in American education which 

wonIA eventually inodify his views gained strength. 

i • ■ • ■ 

^ When Emerson left office in 1848; the inembers elected an 

active teacher more sympathetic to the plight a£ teachers without tra- 
ditional, professional advantages. At the same time tlie dramatic sig- 
nificance of the election of 1848 w^ somewhat mitigated T>y the fact 

that the "Institute's new president, dideon P, Thayer, was himself 

* ■ , ■ ' * 

a foujider of the association and had served with George B. Emerson 

on the Constitutional Committee wjiich wrote the association's charter 
in 1830. Nevertheless, Thayer had merited the election by the mem- 
bership through his successful sponsorship of the resolutions to ad- 
mit the public without charge to the Institute's meetings and to take 
the annual meetings outside Boston. A comparison of the occupation- 
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* ■ 

al patterns and pro^ssional adv^tages of these two men clarifies 

♦ * 

much about the subtle but significant differences which developed with 
in the American Instituti^ of Instruction f rono^the era of Ticknor t9 the 
1850«s. ^ . f 

, Under the direction of his father^ a doctor by profession and 
a scientist by inclination, George Emerson pui'sued a course* of study 
which from his earliest years prepared "iiim^f or college. In fact, his 

father's tutorship compensated for the defici^cies of the/winter 

* , ^- ■ ■ 

schools he attended in hip native town of Kennebunki Mai^e. Through 

out his father's life this tutorship supplied constant stimulus to Emer- 

\ . 46 o ' 

son's scientific and mathematicaj'interests. For six months be- 
fore his matriculation at Harvard College in 1813, Emerson studied 
with Benjamin Allen, L, L. D. ^ the able master of Dummet Acade- 
my at Byfield, Massachusetts, When he left home for college, he 
was sixteen.' Although his family was probably. well able to finance 

■ - ' • ' . . • ■ ^^■■■■'y^^-'k-. 

hia Harvard studies, Emerson occupied his .wintet vae^^ by keep- 

ing schools in various districts near his home. Like . so many other 

young men duting this same^riod, Emerson suffered a deteriora- 

tioii of health^ during his college years. Upon graduation in 1819 

he sought to continue school-keeping as a means of diverting him- 

* * * 

self while he recovered,: He accepted employixTent in a private aca- 
demy in Lancaster, Massachusetts, where the duties were not es- 
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pecially taxiiig. 

In 1819, the same yesy? Ticknor assui^^d the Smith P^ofes- 

sbrship, fimersdn joined Harvard* s mathematics faculty as a tutor, 

* ' ■ ■ • * »* 

and at times also offered instimction in Greek. While a tutor, at , 
.age tWventy-two, Emerson began to fashion his educational i^eas 
and to take a teacher's responsibility more seriously. ^ His co-opera- 
tion with Ticknor' s efforts to refurT^ish Harvard's organization, teach- 
ing procedures ahd hence the quality of education ;may have stimulat- - 
ed Emerson's/deliberations.^ In 1^821^ with the suppoil; of several 
influential Bdston citizens,^Emerson became principal of the Eng- 

lish Classical School,, an experixnent which eventually became the 

ft - • , » 

first public high school in America. His success there foreshadow- 

/ ■ ' ^ 

ed his second and equally important educational undertaking* In - 

. ^ . ■ ■ ' ■ ' ' ' - * 

. 182J Emerson took charge .of a private high school for girls at a 

salary of three thousand dollars a y^r, an amotint which made him » 

the highest paid schoolmaster in New England. He remained prin- 

48 

cipal and instructor in this institution until his retiremfent in 1855i|^ 
Emerson's early and extraordinary Advantages resulted in 
his dramatic and qui<^k success as a professional teacher. In c 



the authority he derived from his teachi^ gjfv^ him contacts with many 
Boston citizens whose assistance permitted him to make equally im- 
portant and serious contributions to other educational and>l}enevolent 
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enterprise^. In 1827 through the formation oJ^^the privately spon- 
sored Mechanics Institute in Boston, .Emersoixbecame acquaint- . » 

ed with prominent Bofetonians like Daniel Webster and Nathaniel 

\ I • .. . • 

a 

3owditch. When the Bo^on Society of N'atural History was found- 
ed in 1830, Emerson shared the founder's honors with Walter 
uhanning and becarrfe acqua^ted with well-known jscientists like 
Edward IKtchcock. At the staters request the Society appointed 
Emerson to direct the botanical and zoological surveys of Massa- 

.chusetts. His own report on trees and shrubs was descritJed at ♦ ^ 

49 ' 

the time as a "classic in scientific literature. " Among othei^ 
honors and reco^tions for his educational and scientific labors 
* Emerson was electe<J to the Boston SchooJ Committee, Massachusetts 
.Board of Education, Phi Beta Kappa and the Ameri<jan Academy of ^ a 
Arts and Sciences. In 1858 he received the degree of L. L. D. 
from Brown Umyensity, and in 1859, from Harvard. 

' • In contrast to Emerson's college preparation, his early edu- 
cational opportunities, his comparatively quick success* in his chosen 
occupation and his influential educational acquaintances * and scienti- 
*fic f:^nds, the experience of most New England teachers seemed 
quite foreign. The majority of New England schoolmasters, lack- 
ingWuch qualifications, were kept from two of the more impotiant 
characteristics of a professional career.- the opportunity to prepare 
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for professional work while gtill a young man and the stability of ' 

> 

a permanent position. Since teaching was popularly considered 
olily temporary work, ul^ertaken to support other occupational as- 

r I 

pirations, schoolmasters themselves often had taught from four to 
six winters before they became impressed with the professional po- 
tential of instiniction, . Before a yOimg man could establish himself 
with a degrpe of permanence in a single community, several more 

♦ * - • i 

winters in school-keeping had passed. By the time they committed 
themselves to teaching, therefore, most New England schoolmen^ 
especially in regional areas, were at an age when more fortunate 

"a o . ^ 

young nien like George Emerson had been practising their profes- 
sion for several years. 

The i>rocess of professional advancement without college 
training w^ prolonged not simply because it took time^for a young 
man to reach a level of professional awareness in regard to teach- 
ing. The occupation itself encouraged a prolongs^tioh with its dis- 
ruptive moljility which teachers, of this period felt was unique to 
their profession. Communities often did not encourage their teach- 
ers to remain more than one winter, unless a teacher was willing 
to forego any expectation of 'a salary increase, for such an increase 
would have reqtiired an additional tax. When teachers did not have 
their contracts renewed, they were forced to seek employment else- 



where for the following season^ Even enUghtened commiinities re- 
inforc6d this occupatiqnal mobility? since they competed with high 
salaries for teachers whos*'^ success had been de'inonstrated. 

Career sfatu3 for ^teachers who had little formal education' 

or profes^Bional training usually ^-ested upon the variety of schools 

^ / ' ' 1 / \ ■ 

they had taught and of the commiijtiities they had seived. A long, 

tenure at a single school of ten^ implied to scho(?l coinmittees not a 
praiseworthy stability, but rather Ithat an applicant had substituted 
a sinecure for an apprenticeship. A stable record of employment 
often gave schoolmen a reputation fbr indolence rather than for self- 
improvement. For ambitious youngWen to profit financially and 
' professionally from school teaching, it behooved them,- therefore, 

. totdiversify their teaching experience.! A few cities like i&oston 

^ \ 

proved the exception to this nale. Thei\e a high regard was attached 
to long service to a particular school. ]^ore to the point, -howeveij, 

was ttie fact that the better schools of the\ largest towns and cities 

\ 

could usually attract instructors with forni^al professional qualifica- 

tions and thus a|fected the highly mobile cai^eer patterns of less 

educated teachers only as a distant aspirati6\|i. 

\ . . 

Gideon Thayer experienced these occuj^ational difficulties' 

in his own career, and those experiences in pai^t prompted his ef- 
fort to change the organization and orientation of\ the American Insti- 



\ 
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^ tute of Instruction* Moreover, his particular course of advance- 

o 

ment injthe profession of teaching suggests that if the problems 

/ * 

attendant upon entering ^the teaching profession late and.wasting 
time to prove ofte*s abilities through practice were to be overcome 
. successfully, teachers had to exploit not merely local notoriety 
but'the advantages of cities like Bostcm and Hartford* Indeed in a 
senge the career of Gideon Thayer demonstrates at once how much 



an ill-prepared young, man/^ould achieve and how far he could go, 
if Boston favored him. 

Although like Emerson he had been born outside Boston, 
Thayer's earliest education did not possess the quality Or the 
^>thorou^hness of Emerson*s. Thayer's father was a carpenter who 
had^mpved from Watertown'ShiSrtly aftet'hiS se&^ssbirth^t^a^a^ up ' 
his trade in Brookline, Massachusetts. Tljere Thayer attended the 
district schools. Shortly .after the move to Brookline, Thayer^^s 
orphaned and was subsequently apprenticed" first to a tallow mer- . 

^ f- 

chant and then at th^age of fourteen to a retail shoe merchant for 

whom he worked six years. In 1814 as George Emerson entered 

his second year at Harvard, Thayer, four years his senior, began 

to supplement his job as a merchant's clerk with his first education 
51 ^ ' 

al work. 

Although he was more a disciplinarian than an instructor, 
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Thayer's experience as an usher in BostonVs South Writing School 
provided him with skill in penmanshipi. At the South Writing School 
he probably also made his first contacts with influential Boston fami- 
lies, since the school provided writing^ practice not offered J^y the 
neighboring Boston Latin School. Students from that old and presti- 

4 

gious institution frequently attended both schools, though each ope- 



rated independently. In addition to this work, Thayer conducted 
an evening school for apprentices -like himself. All these endeavors 
gradually earned him a reputatiqn as a serious and effective teach- 

er, but they served also to tax his health severely. For a year 

■ ■ P 

.7 

(1818 - 181 9) -his caireer as merchant and part-time teacher was 

interrupted by a forced interlude in the friendlier climate of the 
52 ^ 



South. 

Although he returned from New Oi^^ns in 1819, Thayer *s 

health still would not permit resumpfeon of Ms former teaching acti- 
vities with equal vigor. Like Emerson, he took up school-keeping 

^ 

on a limited scale while regaining his strength. The next eight 
years witnessed the gradual emergence of Thayer^s reputation as 
an effective teacher. Up imtil J. 82 8 apart from instruction in dis- 
trict schools all the education Thayer had received had come from 
literary associations, reading circles (especially one established 
by Rev. William Ellery Chafming) and debating societies, all in 



\ 
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Boston. In 1828 at age thirty-five Thayer might be said to have 
' "arrived," professionally speaking, for ii; .that year he was entrust- 
V ed with the. establishment of a private, school, fia^nced by a stock- 
- holding company of one hundred and fifty-two Boston citizens, in- 
eluding individuals of the stature of Appleton, Bowditch, Channing, / 
Frothinghain, , Holmes, Lawrence, l^owell and"Parkman« His suita- 
bility for this position wa^judged less ^ terms of academic achieve- 
, .ments, of which he had almost none, than upon his .reputation for 
^ isffective teaching and his estimable character. The comparable - . 

opportunity for Eizfierson, the principalship of l^e English^Classical 

/ 

School, was offered, to him at age tWenty-four,. soon after he had ; 

. ^ " ' * • . 53 ^- ■ ' ' ■ , 

completed his college education! ^ 

'A 

r txve In spite of his Boston- centered career spanningtfif^&tfive a career": 

■ . . ■ • . • . ., 
^-year^,. Thayer^ s home during all this time was located.ouJisidfi Bojston_ 

^ in the communities of Milton and Quincy, lytassachusetts. The geo- ^ 
graphical division between his professipnal and social responsibili- 
ties dramatized in a sense the kind of detachment from Boston sd- 
ciety which his humble origins, Ms lack of professional advantages ^ 
and the extensive period of time sppnt in advancing as a teacher in- 
sured almost as a matter of course. Unlike Emerspn, whose bene- 
volent and scientific activities accompanied his professional work 
in teaching, Thayer labored more -prosaically in a host of local ef - 
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. forts outside Boston immediately related to education* 

During the 1830's Thayer concentrated attention outside the 
classroom oti the^^e^ghtenment of public interest in education through 

-the establishment ^ k local lyceum, for i^rhich he seinred as presi- 
dent. His familiarity with the state of public education in other lo^ 
cal communities broadened with his travels throughout New England 
as an agent of the Boston Sunday School Union. . In addition to worlc 
on behalf of public education - arguing the advantages of a^public 
.CHOC, aeuve^ . se.e. o, Xec^e. ... . ^ e.Un. 
for a time the weekly newsp9.per - Thayer joined with his colleagues 
in. an effort to extend professional teachers' associations at the lo- 
cal level. He played a significant part in the establishment of the 

-li&ti&M Coanty Teaefi§i*¥^ -^^^oeigfion ( 1830) and llie MagsacMset^ 

-^Teachers^ Associatioa flB45). ' in 1848 h/ served as editor of ihe 
Massachusetts Teacher > 

^ * Only in the late 1840's and 1850's did Thayer receive invi- 
tations to serve on prestigious Boston committees for social and 
benevolent purposes, such as the founding of the Bqston Public Li- 
brary, Boston Dispensary, Ihe Washingtonian Total Abstinence So- 
ciety and the Boston Limatic Society. The hiatus between his pro- 
fessional success and the solicitation of his services as a leading 
citizen was most liKely as much a function of Thayer's early pre- 
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'ference for coxxuntmal activity outside Boston as it was the delayed 

■»v, 

recogniticm of Thayfer's stature by the Boston pf ofessionaLfiStablish- 
ment. All doubt about his right to the highest professional stand- 

■ ■ . . . /• " ' • 

ing and recognition as an ^utstanding citizen was%ully removed when 

. Brown University conferred upon Thayer an honorary degree in 1854 

^ 54- 
and Harvard followed suit in 1855. 

Enaerson's and Thayer's professional patterns and occupa- 

tional advantages had ramifications in their actual classroom work. 

Throughout the course of his teaching in the English Classical School, 

Emerson's intention was to extend the mode of education and branch- 

es of knowledge^'tQ fit Iffin [a youthffor active life* and shaU serve 

- . ' ... 
as a foundation for eminence in his profession, whether Mercantile 

,55 

or^Mechamcal. " Since in his- ||rst venture the»sf¥ident& were mot *pre 
paring for cbllege, the three year course of systematic sWdy^stressed 
geometry, geography, history, and English Literature. While the 
force of a teacher's personality was considereldJmportant, the Boston 
School Committee demanded (and Emerson concurred) that the mosf^ 
important prerequisite for the school's teachers was the "necessary 



qualification, that they shall have been regularly educf-ted at some 

56 . ^ 

imiversity. " K . \ 

When EmeVson took up the instruction of young women, he at- 
tempted to provide them with the foundation which would fit them for 
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the duties of a wife and mother/ His prescription for the school was 
thorough study of Latin, on the assumption that the discipline of 

mind and preqision that this study conferred was the limit of bene- 

' 57 . - . ^ 

fit a parent could expect from the school. Finally, in 1837 and 



1838 as author of the American Ins^ftute of Instruction's two^ memo- 
rials to the state legislature, Emerson made explicit the prereqijd- 
sites for all occupations whether in the established or aspiring pro'- 
fessions. Among the important ^aracteristics of the professional 
teacher w^h normal schools presumed to cultivate Emerson stres- 
sed ''a thoi^ough knowledge of whatever he undertakes to teach, " "to 
be able to introduce system, and keep it constantly in force, " "an 

acquaintance with the minds of children, " and "a knowledge of the 

58 

;liUB9^]3jird and char^ctei?,/'.:., ^Khilethe t^oher'^s. J^ean^ibis^prQ^^ 
cess was crucial, Emerson unmistakably placed the bur^en^-of^suc-,. 
cess upon the thoroughness of academic accomplishment and a sys- 
tematic development of studies. ^ ^ < , , 

Thayer's experience in actual ifistruction had to be somewhat 
different due to the very nature of the Chauncey Hall School where 
he taught and served as principal for some twenty- eight years. Un- 
like Emerson's schools which were first wholly public, then wholly 

ft? 

private, Thayer's school maintained a con:y)osite character through- 

.\ . , 

out its history. It accepted students like Francis Parkman who from 
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matriculation there in 1836 was preparing for college by the 
study of Latin and Greek. At the same time Thayer received young 
men whose ambitions ^rom the outset were to undertake business and 
mercantile nur suits. Personally Thayer took great pleasure in the 
vsuccess of this second curriculum, quite possibly because it insti- 
tutionalized an educational opportuhity which he himself had never 
had, 

- ■ - o 

In addition, Thayer was willing to hire a teacher whose edu- 

cational qualifications left something to be desired. Rather than 

preferring only university-educated young men, Thayer advertised 

in the newspaper for a teacher who was '^perfect master of any one 
,59 . . 

thiJ^g* By mastery Thayer did not mean necessarily academic 
accomplishment. One of ''his mosF^sucdessJuIfe^cheafsliSd^^^ 
Inent "Durgin, whose natural sidlls in many subjects had hot bieen de- 
veloped by formal training or college study. Nevertheless^ Durgin^s 
instxnictibn at Chauncey HaU proved Thayer's belief that the msmner 
and courteous demeanor of a teacher's style "alone, unaided by any 

instruction, will affect tenfold more than all the instiniction we can 

60 

furnish without it, " Thayer's encouragement of both the academic 



and non-academic aspects of teaching extended Emerson's more ex- 
plicit reliance upon the primary role of intellectual labor in effect- 
ing the work of genuine instiruction. Thayer developed in his school 
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not bnly the importance of the. classics. and science, both taught at 
Chauncey H^U by William Russell, but fashioned also devices for 
the direct communication of proper social manners and character. 

Jxi addition to the lessons' he expected students at Chaxincey 
Hall to aj^tiire Thayer attempted to impart to aU young menwjt^ 
sought ms instjoiction the moral lesson that he felt had confirmed 
his own success. The quality of one's manners, he advised, gave 
whatever intellectual accomplishments one possessed greater force 
and vaj^e. There was, one of Thayer's colleagues at Chauncey 
Hall explained apropos of his students, '*a certain respectfulness 
and sometimes polish in their manners, that recommended them 
especiaUy to older persons and ladies. " "So much was this the 
case," he continued, "that merchjants gave them the preference fo® 

positions in their counting roomsWnd applied for them when ^hey 

61 ' 
needed apprentices. " While Thayer no doubt approved of the work 

for establishing nwmal schools carried on by Mann and Barnard, 
his message to teachers contained in the important address, "On 
Courtesy and Its Connexion with School Instruction, " delivered be- 
fore the American Institute of Instruction in 1840, carried an un- 
mlstakable inference to large numbers of young teachers: it be- 
hooved young men with professional aspiralyLons but without formal- 
ized professional credentials to cultivate good manners as a compen- 
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sation. After his retirement from Chauncey Hall in 1855 Thayer 
reiterated this stress throughout his manual. Letters to a Young 
Teacher. • " - . \ 

The election of Thayer to the^ presidency of the American Insti- 
^ tute of Instruction at the very moment when regional teachers began 
to j6in the association in relatively large numbers sugge^s more ^ 

than a coincidence- of circtra^tance* Together with the other orga- 

* - . • 

nizational developments which the Institute experie'nced, his tenure 

marked the recognition by the teaching profession that upright moral 

ch^iracl^er as reflected in a young man's cultivated manner had to be 

considered a professional quaMficatitAi alongside the fruits of formal 

training. 

The development of more precise professional quaMications 
which began by stressing learning and ended by adding to that the 
role of tone, style and manner encompassed the contribution of the 
^ first generation of professional teachers in America. By 1857 with 
the election of John D. Philbrick, the Superintendent of Boston Pub- 
lic Schools, to the presidency of the American Institute of Instruc- , 

tion a whole ijew generation of teachers took charge of this important 

64 

association and of the teaching profession in general. Unlike their 
predecessors, this second generation did not have a similar opportu- 
Mty to develop and improve still further the occupation of teaching. 
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Instead of sustained activity spanning, almost three decades, men 
like Philbrick and 14s colleague in Connecticut, D9.vid N. Camp, 
had less than one. The work of guiding the professional .teacher 
had barely passed to the second generation within the American 
Institute of Instruction when the Civil War not only interrupted the 
trends set in motion by the first generation of the Institute, but in a 
sense product a fundamentally different set of circumstances for 
the 1860's and 1870»s. American^ucators after the Civil War 
faced problems as fimdamentil as those of the* Institute's founders 
in the 1830's and so formidable that they threatened to nullify the 
gains achieved by 1860. 

The changes, however, were n^t all a direct consequence 
of the war but in fact had their genesis during the^tfeniii-es of Emer- 
son and Thayer themselves. In 1849 George Emerson-published his 
Histoiy and Design of the American Institute of Instruction for the 

information of the many new members who had n^ knowledge of 

65 

the association's originsi early purposes or founders. The 
shift in persoxmel which this history implied began the process of ac- 
commodation to younger men with yoiinger points of view. The Civil 
War's effect upon the Institute's membership was, nonetheless, 
even beyond the expectation or anticipation of this second generation 
itself. The immediate effect of the war was to drain off m^ny of the 
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young men who had enured the profession in th^ i850*s« Theiy 

teaching positions were filled by women who were paid half th^ 

salary of male teachers • After the conflict, competition with lower 

paid female instructors compelled many young .men. to turn their 

energies to other occupations entirely. The Institute's membership, 

beginning with the admission of the first female teacher in 1867^ e^^- 

. 6fr 

perienced a rush of women teachers by the mid- 1870' s. Mafny 
, older teachers, especially superintendents and principals who had ' 
been adequately trained for their profession* accepted college pro- 
fessorships or transferred their sup'ervisory tale^^ to new business 

opportunities as administrators of insurance companies or execu- 

67 

tives of publishing companies. 

>i ^n- The membership changes .in the AmericattiaiHtittite.ictfdii- • A 
struction were not cai^sed solely by the war's effect -on. the^ teachings 
profession in general'. By the early 1870's the Institute itself was 
suffering its severest financial crisis. The association could no 
longer resort to wealthy philanthropists as it had done in the early 
years or in the later decades to teachers themselves who were 
achieving substantial increases in salary. Wlien William Ticknor, 
a cousin of George Ticknor, died in 1864/ the Amei^an Institute of 
Instruction lost its foremost financial benefactor. Ticknor had serv- 
ed for thirty years as the Institute's Treasurer. During all that 
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time he was also the publisher of the Institute's annual volume of 
i lectures and proceedings, which constituted the association's major 

i ■ r - • • . , 

i expense. This crisis passed in the lSTO's when a sparing member- 
ship rate enabled the Institute to gather ample funds from tiie dues 

^ •• ■ ■ 

/and donations of members alone* In the previous decade, from 
1864 to 1874, new membership in the American Institute of Instruc- 
tion averaged a respectable fifty-^six^ persons annually. In 1875 new 
members totalled two hundred twenty-seven, in 1876 two hundred 

thirty, in 1877 four hundred fifty-seven and in 1878 two thousand 

V 68 

one hufidred. While this membership growth overcame the finan- 

cial crisis of the 1870's# it caused a fundaniental and lasting alter- 
ation in the Institute after 1880 and represented one/t^the major 

7 

shiits^in the history of the mgsM^Btion and of itbe^^feaishia^fWbfeig- 
sidn-as well. . — , — 

/ • 

The phenomenal increase in the membership of the American 

» ' ■. . - • 

Institute of Instruction after the war differed markedly in quality from 
the increases of previous decades, during wfiich^membership had ^ 
never been solicited. Although Thayer had considered public parti- 
cipation a necessary element at the Institute's annual meetings, even 
he never advocated the admissio^ of every person in attendance to 
the Institute's official membership. Beginning in 1875 with the pre- 
si^ency of Merrick Lyon, followed by that of Thomas Bicknell, the 
American Institute of Instruction developed numerous strategies to 
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increase its - membership to include as many persons as possible. 
Many who joined had no direct ^celation to the educati^al profes- 
sion itself/^^umber being merely.wives, husbands or parents of 
active teachers, "^o^at^ntain and cultivate this increase in member- 
ft ship the Directors of the Institute turned the annual meetings into a 

composite social affair and professional gathering. Amusements 
and recreation transformed Thayer^s concern for maimers as re- 
flei^tions of moral fibre intd a less serious and more genteel ob- 
servation of social amenities. 

'Th% seriousness of purpose and evangelical zeal which marked 
the work of prof essional teachers during the 1830* s and 1840*s had 
been eclipsed entirely by the 1870* s when Thomas Bicknell es- 
..i ; r. -uitablijphmi the custom of holding^the^ttnufeil' meeddngs-^t^^^ 

like Saratoga Sprii^s in New York, Fal?iyan House in the White JVfounr 
tains and St. Albans in Vermont, Tahis atmosphere set a lighter tone 
for the actual proceedings of the Institute. Popular recreations, like 
boat rides, humorous readings, quartet singing, picnics, motintain 
walks and band concerts replaced visitations to libraries, athene- 
tuns, colleges, schools, all activities which were common at the 
earlier meetings of the Institute. Paid lecturers and large money , 
prizes from the Bicknell Fund - a tribute to that educator's ability 
to raise money - guaranteed popular curiosity, though not necessarily 
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professional interest* in the Iiistiture's lectures. If nationamoto- 
riety was desired, BickneU^s strategies seemed to have been s;fic- 
cessful. In 188X President Garfield accepted for himself, his 

Cabinet and their wives an invitation to attend the Institute's annu; 

69 ^ 
meeting that year. , 

All these changes tapidly nullified the strategies, norms and 
purposes for which the American Institute of Instruction had been 
founded, and caused George Emerson to remark that the associa- 
tion should dissolve itself, since the organization, as originally con- 

70 

ceived, had served its purpose. Thayer had died in 1864, but in 
Spite of his differences witii Emerson, one-^spects he would have 
agreed* 
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PART VI 



THE.GUARANTIJES OF VOLUNTARY ASSOCIATIONS 
15. , CONTENTED SCHOOLMEN 
16. NATIONAL VS. LOCAL ASSOCIATIONS 
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15. .CONTENTED SCHCX)LMEN 



At mi^^ituiY all educational institutions still proposed to 

direct moral charactejp* This goal was a more important elei^ent 

f ; 

in the w'ork of profes4jonal teachers than the more tangible and mun- 
dane considerations of enrollment, tuition and survival.^ Since moral 
choice was not a seiisible phenomenon, schoolmen* s notions of practi- 
cal and efficient instruction could not be easily grasped. As diffi- 
cnlt as this moral triaining was to define, schoolmen in all 
ty^es of institutions pledged it allegiance ' : , 

while interpreting it in a variety of individual ways. At the same 
ti^e ho one presumed to insist upon a singly versidn arid (selfish- ' * 
ly and hence inamoraUy) impose it upon the character of any student. 
In spite of the formal differences between relatively stable colleges 
^ and academies on the one hand and temporary teachers meetings and 
conventions on the other, schoolmen did share a common set of as- 
sumptions about any institution's effect upon the shaping of jCh2[rac- 
" - . . ■ .■■ . ■ ^ 
ter. The most important facet of this professional consensus made 

1 > 

the "voluntary obedience to duty" the pre-eminent ideal. If they 

. ■ ' . " " • • • ' ■ \^ ' 

were ambivalent about the diverse means of cultivating voluntary obe- 
dience, fhey were certain that institutional operations must not inter- 
fere with character development. This voluntary stress served as 
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the keystone to the work of the prfffessibnal teacher until the 1850's 
^and 1860*s* During these decades the effoii; to sustain and increase/' 
the voluntary spirit of education drastically altered first their com- 
mon notions about institutions and then gradually their goal of se- 
. curing a dutiful yet voluntary professional style. 

In the least formal institutions of the pe- 
riod, the voluntary association, schoolmen first set these changes 
in motion. 'Although few teachers* organizations ever made their 
internal problems public, there were wa^ to record dissatisf ac- 
t/on. Serious reservations appeared as "suggestions" and the gra- 
vest "suggestions" were published. One of the most significant in- 
stances of such critical comment was William Russell^s essay which 
he delivered to the Americam Institute of Instruction in 1856 and 
which he was allowed to publish in the fippendix of the Institute's 
amual volume. "Has our course, " Russell asked, "been one of 
uniform and obvious progress in the advancement of the theorfr of 
education? Have our aims been sufficiently ^ef inite ? Have our meas 
^ ures been duly systematic ? Have^they been sufficiently practical? 
Have we not been too much inclined to be contented with the social 
enjojrment of oUt annual meetings, as a professional festivity? 
The questions ring rather mild to the ears of a more contentious 
centuiy; but just before the Civil War, they struck at the heart of 
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the profession^ for the American Institute of Instruction then was - 
I incontestably the most prominent voluntary association of teachers ^ 
but also the central organization of professional schoolmen in ' 
America^ 

i * iD^plicitly Russell's inquiry challenged the association at 

its most sensitive point: could it do its duty practically and yet re- 
main as voluntary as it had b6en? Generally speaking, such a pub- 
lie call for an examination of conscience was singular in the 1850Vs. 
Traditionally differences of opinion had been, neither aired nor di- 
rectly confronted rather, since, pTOfessionals thought dissention 
spawned other voluntary associations* One case concerning the Ameri- 

' can Institute of Instruction and setting a context for Russell's remarks 
is noteworthy. When Horace Mann persevered over his critics, the 
Boston schoolmasters, in 1844 - 45, his triumph was a pyrrhic one, 
since the dissidents inamediately reorganized in 1848 into the Massa- 
chusetts State Teachers Assocation* ^ In addition, a large number of 
active public grammar school teachers, most of them from Boston, 
withdijew from the Americ^ Institute of Instruction, a serious blow 
since their numbers had assured the Institute a marked degree of pro- 
fessional influence. Shortly thereafter, in 1849, some of the re- 
maining Institute members responded to another call, which pro- 
posed to organize in Philadelphia another national association simi- 
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lar in intent to the Institute's founding principles of 1830* The 
• Philadelphia convention founded the American AssOciatioitior the ' 
Advancement of Education and elected Horace Mann its first presi- 
4ent. Although many of those gathered in PMladelph^ retajm^^ 
, membership in the Institute, such occurrences were bound to weak- 
en further the older aBsociation. Thel^Mladelphia organization 
did not survive a decade, but whilelt lasted and after, calls to na- 
tional conventions continued. The institutional patterns of this pe^ 
riod seem to have witnessed more exercise of volition among pro- 
fessional schoolmen than dutiful deference to the needs of teachers 
as a professional bod^5^ V ' ' 

William Russell pllayed important roles in several of these 
ventures and in 1856 tried once again to reinvigbrate the American 
Institute of Instruction with his extraordinary appeal for open self- 
criticism. His commanding role in the founding of the Institute in 
1830 and his national reputation in the profession of teaching made 
him one of the few persons^who could offer these '^suggestions" with- 
out risking damage to his own reputation. Still, his commanding 
role^was insxifficient to redirect the Institute to its 1830 viewpoint. 
Russell then initiated another call for a national convention of 
teachers, once again in Philadelphia. After modest beginnings, this 
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additional organization became the National Teachers Association, ' 
; one of three 'groups eventually to form tHe National Educational 
Assoce^tion. In 1857, .however, Russell's concern was, as al- 
- ways, over the ratoral impact,Tiot the survival or membership rples^ 
of the organization, B^efore exploring the import of this pattern of 
founding voltintary associations, it may be enlightening to donaider 
how Russell came to raise these objections and why his solution 
established another national association so similar in structure and 

, aim to the American Institute of Instruction, • ' / 

/ ■ - ' ^ . . ■■ •■ '' '' 

In 1856 Russell's suggestions to the American Institute of 

Instruction j^v'ere threefold: "more definiteness, more system, and 
\ more direct efficiency/'^ However,'^ his commentary did not qall 
for more exclusiveness ^in professional ranks nor did his remedy- 
include the abandonment of the voluntary association as a profession 
al form. He wanted a rmore definite, systematic a^d efficient orga- 
nization in order to insure that the association maintain its profes- 
sional yet voluntary harmony of goals, needs and procedures. 
He assured the Institute that all these aims could be achieved by 
the ad<^ption of on^ measure, namely, "the appointment by the Presi 
dent, by the vote of the Directors, or by that of the members gene- 
rally, of committees to furnish annual reports on subjects assigned. 
These reports, he continued, "would have as much systematic form 
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as lectures^ and at the same time, the practical and familiar charac- 
ter ,of discussions, and would avoid me vagueness of the former and 
the evanescent impression of the latter .r This newer and more re- 
fined mode of education sharpened thfe prof essional nature of the 
voluntary association: "The diffusion of the principles inculcated 
in the lectures and^eports, and the practical suggestions accompany- 
ing them, " Russell was confident, "would have a most happy effect 

in aiding imity of views and harmony of methods, in the work of 

7 ' ^ 

teaching." , 

For schoolmen \pncerned with practical efficiency Russell 

» 

here and elsewhere seemed remarkably indifferent to the m^ans for 
achieving his ends. Explicitly he says that ihe conmuttee is the es^ 
sentiad means; the appointment of coiiinnttee meintters is an imma- 
terial procedure. Similarly throughout Russell's long career he 



Worked with three very different types of professional institutions, 

all of which bore the designation, inetitute. After his first school- 

teaching in Georgia, he moved during the 182 O's to and through the \ 

eastern seaboard towns of New Haven, Philadelphia and Boston. 

By 1830 he had taught the range of positions from private tutor'^and 

8 

classical academy instructor to the female seminary •principal. 
In 1830 he helped launch the first national association of profession- 
al schoolmen, the American Institute of Instruction. In the 1840's 
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he was instrumental in the promotion of the revival-like teachers' 

institutes. jLnd intermittently from the 1840's to the end of his 

carrer in 1873 he. conducted private normal schools, first in 

Heed's Ferry, N. H. and later at Lancaster, Massachusetts. His 

normal schools were described as seminaries arid known first as' 

the Merrimack Normal lnstitute and later as the New England Nor- 
9 

mal Institute. In retrospect it is clear that these three brands 
of professional institutions "^.tbe national association, the revival- 
like meeting and the professional training school - had different 
purposes, arrangements and clienteles. Howevei:, the important 
point here is that in the nineteenth century schoolmen spent little 
time dwelling upon and refining such institutional differences. For 
theinoBt part they accepted an overall professional harmony ^mxmjg 
many, qiiite varied operations to improve teaching, a harmony which 
neither admitted nor denied the differences between given institu- 
tions. Only when the harmony itself was threatened did suggestions 
like Russell's surface and call attention tcj^the professional assump- 
tions which imderlay the institutional promotion of professional 
char act er - traini^ . 

Russell's conmients dramatize how intense was the school- 
men's concern for professional harmony. Neither he nor his fellow 
teachers were anti-institutionalas so many historians of this period 
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have claimed. They labored for a manifest and not a transcendental 
unity and knew that it was somehow contingent upon the or-ganiza- 
tions they designed, Qne has only to look at the extraordinary 
number of manuals for school governance, for techniques of in- 
struction, for building and architectural design to be aw%re of their 
overweening respect for the formalities of education. "^^ What 
makes their institutional sensibilities seem so misshapen and queer 
is their apparent ignorance or at least thei/^Uence about institu- 
tional consequences. • Like Russell, they do_not assume that the 
more different the views within a committee the less likely will 
their reports be harmonious. In fact, the pattern of their thinking 
is exactly the reverse. The more diverse the views in a committee,. 

\an association, a meeting, a seminary, an institute of any kind - 

■ ' ^ ^ I. 

the more likely would the product be a hiealthy, practical and har- 
monious point of view. Russell's desire for practical efficiency 
was not a call for a greater technical precision and less personal 
< discretion in institutional fiuictions. In a real sense, his argument 
. for national vmity among teachers at the American Institute of In- 

0 

struction and later at the National Teachers Association assumed 
that the proper professional harmony was a result of more volun- 

- ■ - • c ~~r ^ 

tary activity rather than less. . 

The opposite of professional volition in the 19th century was 
seldom if ever coercion or involuntary prodding. The very role of 
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tiie teacher, whatever the professional institution, implied a process 
in which the teacher exercised discretion to develop students in cer- 
tain ways. Turning students toward the principles of learning- re- 
sulted, they believed, in l^e habituation of the naind to the right . 
methods of self -instruction. It was no paradox for them to see that 
education made a student more self-possessed.. Instead of making 
the student an imitator of his teacher, proper pedagogy produced a 

person more independent and free to choose for himself. The art ofr^ 

% . ■ ■ 

teaching, Russell clai m ed, enumerating the educational advantages 
of teachers associations, included "the most successful methods of 
imparting knowledge or rather of constituting the n:iind, as far as 
possible, its own instructor," The "faithful teacher" possessed a 
command of subject as well as "the means of operating on conscience 



and bfinging^the young mind under an early feelin^s^of the principle 
of duty, that it may possess the power "of self -direction and self- 
government. " "In one word, " 1^ concluded, "the teacher must ac- 
quire skill in managing the mind: his must be 'the gentle hand that 

11 

can lead the elephant with a hair. '" Resorting to the rod became 
the practical teacher's admission of incompetence. The gentle hand 
of the teacher may take a student where he would -not have gone on 
his own accord, yet the rerouting of pupils, done gently, was no in- 
fringement or impediment to the proper training of character. 
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The institutions which best inculcated character and a habit 
of moral choice were thought to be those with the widest afidTnost 
diverse sphere 6£ influence. Not surprisingly, the first generation 
of professional schoolmen, Russell among them, looked to associa- 
tions l^e ttie American Institute of Instruction as the central organiza- 
tion of their work. The national association was as essential to 

the teaching profession as education itself was to all other attain- 
13 

ments. Russell could well assert for educational associations what 

he cl aim ed for professional teachers: "Tlieir knowledge ought to he 

the fruit of professional research and extensive reading. They lay 

the foundation of all attainments. They first put in motion the secret 

springs of thou^t. The great living fabric of mental character^ gene- 

rally owes much of its strength and symmetry to the patient labors of 

14 

those who watch over and guide the first stages of its advancement. " 

The voliintary association embodied in purest instituti9nal form the 

genteel and patient style which so conditioned other institutional norms 

of the early schoolmen. Professional teachers were concerned with 

the initial habits of thought rather than their further consequences, 

with their earliest rather than their later functions. As with the 

"choice" of a career, starting out was always a more pressing con- 

^ 15 

cern than actual or ultimate achievement. Indeed the wilUngjiess to 
be trained for right choice itself became the most discernable and 
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incontestably "worthy" option among prcxfessional sclioolnien and 

16 

Students in general by nadd-century» 
j At no point did Russell's suggestions to the American Insti- 

j tute of Instruction demand a shtift of coui«se. What he required was 
I more effort and exertion along paths established earlier. He called 
attention to the great enemy within professional ranks, the degenera- 
tion of the association's activities to the level. of a festivity; The Insti 
tute required not new aims and plans but an enlarged purpose. Al- 
though the Institute had never before employed committees the way 
jElussell proposed, Russell implied that he endorsed the underlying 
purpose rather even than the committee form its^. Without the 
/ sense of initiation and renewal, indeed with its opposite, self-satis- 
faction and contentment, the very success of the Institute's twenty- 
seven year accomplishments wotild imderjuine the worth of its ser- 
vice. .Although perhaps more academic and scholarly in his assump- 
tion than many of his fellOTrprofessionals, Russell had earlier clari- 
fied the essential spirit of professional work when he asserted: 
"Teachers . . . must be men of study - of hard-earned acquirement. 

They must not be content with superficial knowledge; they must ex- 

17 

haust subjects - not merely ei^er on them. " The practical remedy 
for the ills of self-indulgence and contentment was an institution with 
"Extended ^usefulness", "one coextensive with our national interests 
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18 

. and relations* " Professional efficiency and practicality implied 

« « 

to llussell's mind tangible and pressing demands which required 
the gissent of different yet co-operative professionals. Institutioxi^ 
at their best were energizers more than yardsticks of achievement. 

Behind these notions of professional choice and voluntary insti- 
tutions lay Russell's notions of rations^ training. A profession e- 
merged not merely from a scientific body of literature nor from or- 
ganizations where ideas were exchanged and exhausted; it came into 
being with a collective habit or structure of thought. Grounded in 
the Scottish philosophy of George Jardine with whom he studied at 

the University of Glasgow, Rui^sell developed his philosophy of "hu- 
^ 19 

man culture. Largely derivative of ^hn Locke, Russell's philo- 
sophy nevertheless denied the malleability of the mind suggested by 

' , . . • . • ' ^ • . : 

Locke's metaphor, tabula rasa. Senses conditioned ^e niind, Rus** 

It . ■ . 

sell conceded, but they were not the sole causes of its development. 
The susceptibility of all min4s to sense knowledge suggested to 

Russell a larger principle, a imiversal law of learning. Any given 

r 

mind became an individualized variation on the general law of know- 
ing rather than a phenomenon which sense experience xmiquely shaped. 
Professional training precluded a mental fix upon either these prin- 
ciples or upon the particxilar experiences; instead, it implied a 
mental culture, a continuing associative exercise of the mind, one 
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which dwelt on the relations between both. The product was acien- 
iSiit$ meaning for Russell a refusal to acknowledge the atithar|iy 
of ptlnciples over particulars or vice versa, \) 

The all-important committees of a national teachers asso- 
ciation addressed themselves to the essential interrelations of 

higher Idws and particular methods. Once discovered - here Russell 

20 

developed his theory beyond Jardine - these interrelations formed 

a distinct science of the nxind tailored to a particular form of work, 

in tfai s case, teaching. There was thus a different but analogous 

science of the. mind, for every work, a claim which considerably 

advanced the notions of teaching as a j^rofeasion, equal to but dis- 

tinct from the established professions. Best of all, thes|^ newer 

sciences were easily transnaitted even to imtutored nainds. '^^Aithough 

without fuH^uiyierstanding of the "upper spheres of science, " young 

men pursuing the newer professions "would not be unwilling to be 

ranked but as among the 'lesser lights* ' and . . . have no ambition 

beyond that of contributing their silent personal endeavor to the 

advancement of knowledge and to the instruction of youth, yet have 

minds fraught ^th imtold wealth of acquirement, which they would 

readily lend for the profit and pleasure of other less amply fur- 
21 

nished. " In his effort to fashion a scientific and harmonious pro- 
fession Russell pressed himself to the unusual, admission that some 
members would "become more proficient in scientific inquiry and 
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would endorse the desired harmony more strenuously and practical- 

♦ 

ly -than others. The inequities, of choice and the barely;muted 
class distinctions here were not further discussed. Like their co- 
rollaries, diversity" and controversy, uneven choices and unequal 

• opportunity comprised the humsui condition. It was never com- 
(pietely clear to schoolmen how much these limitations could be con- 
trolled or shaped to their advantage. , 

• / 

By 1856 the American Institute of Instruction no longer 
sympathized with several of Russell* s notions. ^ partictilar, the 

* Institute^m^Mbers ended their tolerancje of three facets ^f Russell^s 
style which they had originally condoned witii apparenr^a^. Russell's 

willingness to notice, class distinctions within th% profe^^sion, his 

— 

emphasis upon intellectual discipline in "human culture^ " and his 
aggressive manner of inquiiy reflected his own foreign origins and 
training. The cosmopolitan founders of the American Institute of 
Instruction were less preoccupied with the impli&ations of these 
characteristics than we^e the "lesser lights" who came into control 
of -the association just before the Civil War. The men of George 
Ticknor's circle such as Russell himself, George B. Emerson, * 



William C. Woodbridge and others had strongly endcJrsed such ideas 

' - 22 

when they publicized the teachings of Johann Pestalozzi. » In fact, 

Bestalozzi became known early in America first through the American 
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Journal of Education ( Boston, 1827 - 1839) which WilliaiB Russell 

began and'edited for ten years and secondly through the published 

23 

lectures of the Institute itself. Russell'^ own sentiments shaped 
by his fellow Scotsman, George Jardine, shared many points with 
the Swiss instructor, Pestalozzi, particularly an emphasis on oral 
and' object teai^hing over bookish and rote instruction. However, 
the educational biases prevalent among the university men who inter- 
preted Pestalozzi to America, favor^ed primarily the Swiss educa- 
tor's ideas of mental discipline. Only in a few cases before the 
Civil War did Pestalozzi's American followers apply his teachings 

as Pestalozzi intended, adkpting educational methods to the poor in 

25 

populated areas and using them to erode claims barriers. Gene- 
rally, like William Russell, the founders of the American Institute ^ 



of Instruction employed -Pestalozzi to criticise and reject a mecha- 

• i 26 

nized pedagogy and to create a new role for schoolroom textbooks. 



By the 1850' s Pestalozzi and Russell had lost their credit with a 
new brand of professional schoolmen who, lacldng^ university ad- 
vantages yet coveting professional work, trained their attention 

I ' 

away from the poor, from service to populated areas and from any 
sense of the social values within their work. 

Russell's educational purposes w^e always more grand than 
the operations and achievements of his institutions. The American 
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Institute of Instruction must have demonstrated quickly its intran- 
sigence to his suggestions; it failed apparently to energize its 
collective will, to cxiltivate ''all invigorating and purifying influences 
in human development, to enlarge and fertilize ''the whole field 



.27 



of mental aiid moral ciilture, " for, one year later Russell parti- 
cipated in the founding of the National Teachers Association. Per- 
ha^s appropriately Russell's grand vision caused him more difficulty 
than it did the American Institute of Instruction, In an address to 
the National Teachers Association at its first meeting in 1857 Rus- 
sell assumed an tmc^aracteristically defensive posture. There he 
explained how this new venture wa,s neither competitive nor exlusive 
nor selfish with regard to other educational associations. Whatever 
its other merits his defense demonstrated how difficult it was on a 
professional plane to realize one's own version of choice, if it varied 
from the collective^ priorities of an organization. Russell's address 
showed that it was no easy matter, orgfinizational problems aside, 
to found other,, associations more conducive to his interests. His* 
earlier conamitment to the American Institute of Instruction con- 
tinned to inform much of his activity in the 1850^s, for l^e always 
seemed to aj^eciate the merits of earlier norms rather than the 
possibilities of the newer purposes of the National Teachers Asso- 
ciation. Within the professional association of the nineteenth centi^^jy 
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there operated a particular set of controls which screened and pre- 
f errj^d one type of voluntary activity over another, howeveap^olun- 
' tary each organization professed to be. Their breadth of moral pur-' 
^ ^ pose and the unspecified liipits upon professional activity often ob- 
. soured rather than enhanced the process of changing invitational 
directions. Russell clearly sensed an aberration frona older pro- 
fessional values but perceived no clear procedures ^thin the pro- 
fession to guide his discontent. In the face of this dilemma how 
could imbalances be redreiSsed, when did professional schoolmen 
counsel patience in preference to either internal reform or the ex- 
treme measure of f oimding a hew association? 



/ 
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^ . 16.- NATIONAL VS. LOCAL AI^SOCIATIOlfS 



The importance of Russell's address to the National Teachers* 
- Assoc^tion lay in its nbvel recognition of diversity as a profea- 
si^onal problem. Within teaching^d most professions before mid* 
c^tury men accepted diver sil^r as a local fact of life.^ Competition 
apioAg institutions, of coursfe, exisl^ed earli6t but local exigencies 

were invoked convincingly to argue the" peculiar merits of any new 

' '28 * > . " 

institution. The potential problem of this tactic became explicit 

w^en competing organizations emergjed on the national level. There 
the argument which exploited local' exegencies and different\:5lienteles 
no longer applied, since th^^contextual locale was not Idcalr^^^he* pe- 
culiar service of a new national organization,^ similar to existing 
associations, becancie extremely difficult to establish. The member- 
ship of the American, Institute of Instruction and the ^National Teachers 
Association overlapped, and the organizational features of structure 
and policy were not different enough to make plausible distinctions 
between them. When Russell d'efendede.the new organization in^JPhila- 
delphia^^ he had anticipated more than accusations of exclusiveness, 
competitiveness and selfishness. He had embarked upon a defense 
of the crucial ^a^sumption, so dear to the first generation, that a pro- 
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fessional teacher trained to the goal of moral character would not 
thwart the harmony of professional aims in favor of btfierjsiptives . 

Implicitly Russell had accepted a distinction between local 
and professional diversity. Schoolmen seldom became .overly pre- 
, occupied with any justifications of one method of instiruction and or- 
ganization over another. Even the much 'criticized use of the rod 
was occasionally acknowledged as a necessity in certain situations. 
Professional disagreements carefxilly maintained a polite, hypothe- 
tical tone. The exegencies of any practical situation were always left 
to determine the ultimate refinements of every plan of governance. 

. 7 

All plans of governance, whether for national associations' or local 
schools, todk for granted their cooperative spirit because of the ^ 
*^>hai?mony which supposedly infused each particular educationatdrrange-" T 
ment. However, Russell's comments began to suggest that the nation- 
al association had a peculiar responsibility in clarifying the area of 
professional consensus. Its duties seemed to precede in inxportance ' 
the^^ operations^of any particular school. Moreover, the founding of 
another national association of t^^ichers raised practical questions 
about the nature ofTMs professional forum. If the vaunted harmony 
of the profession informed more than one national association, where 
might the most fimdamental professional differences ^e aired with 
candor yet without controversy? Could teachers condone as much 

.. 
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diversity within its corporate structure as educational practices 

did in their accommodations of local coAditioQS? On the other hand, 

could teachers demand a more explicit harmony, if education were 

essentially a voluntary activity? 

Russell did not cast the problem that specifically or that 

boldly. Indeed he took great pains to avoid any implicit or explicit 
» 

suggestion that th^ smooth surface of the profession was beginning 
to cracks «»The appearance of the new association represented, in 
Russell's terms, the most normal development of the professional, 
schoolman's work. ^"We feel, " he explained, "that, as a profes- 
signal body, we are distinctly called on to form a ^ational organiza- 
tion, that we may be the -better enabled to meet the continually en- 
larging demands gf our vocation for higher personal attaiiunents to 

the individual, and ior more ample qualifiqation adequately to fill 

29 

the daily widening sphere of professional action. " He could have 

\ 

said as much about any "institute" in his career. In the context of 
his recent efforts to reawaken the American Institute of Instinction 
to its original purposes Russell's speech was anything but normal. 

In spite of his effort to make the foundijng of another national 

■ ' , . r 

association appear to be one stage in a process of growth and matu- 
ration, Russell had begun with his 1857 address the reformulation of 
his generation's basic assuAaptions about professional institutions. 
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The faroiliar acknowledgement of older professional values in his intro- 
due^iory remarks became an Qjpfort to discuss a new and difficult pro- 
I blem with the long-standing conceptions concerning education as . 
j character-formation. For him differences of institutional structure 
1 • and arrangements reflected the various, formative experience of a 

V 

given schoolman. He could apply the term, institute, to a national 
association, to an established training school and to a temporary 
meeting for reviving teachers* professional elan without feeling any 
^ obligation to account for the varied policies and programs of these^^^^^ 
distinct institutions. The key conditioning factors of any formal 
process of instruction, professional or otheirwise, were the local 
context and the moral character of the principle schoolman. When 
he faced the potential criticism of fostering competition, selfish- 
ness and exclusiveness, Russell carried his assumptions about the 
relations between institutions and the inculcation of character to 
% their farthest limits > His appeal to peculiar, moral dimensions of 

his work only repeated old assertions. It did not meet the actual 
issue, namely, how the new agency was peculiarly moral, what the 
nature of the institution wak. He tried to meet an institutional problem 
with the rhetoric of mof^sdr-enaracter which had always effectively 
been used analogously to mute local crises. 

Russell's dilemma suggested not only how seldom his genera- 
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tion had confronted the possibility of fundamental yet legitimate 

differences of opinion^v^^inWe profession; it indicated as well how 

little the rhetoric of moral choice and voluntary discretion actually 

prepared professional schoolmen for serious divergences from pro- 

fessional ideas. Only infrequently were the brief histories of so 

many educational institutions in the nineteenth century a cause for 

alarm among professional schoolmen or, for that matter, the public 
.30 

at large. Like other volxmtary associations, colleges and schools 

of this century expanded quickly and died more often than they sur- 

vived. Equally conamonplace was it for institutions to close opera- 

txons in one locale to open again elsewhere with the same faculty, 

31 

students and official purpos^<6s. Just as often as they died or 
moved, they stayed in the same place and became in a sense a differ 
ent iEfstitution with Aach change coresident or principal. An enor- 
mous diversity flourished and yet the xmderlylng assumptions about 
this complex and tenuous brand of institutional life (can one call it 
institutional development?) had little to do with any appreciation of 
how much diversity a^ profession or a democratic society could sus- 
tain. Mid-nineteenth century notions about the emergence of unique, 
individual characters fashioned a professional harmony which at 
best tolerated rather than understood institutional diversity. In 
guaranteeing these notions the educational institutions of the period 
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Strove to become more voluntary. The very imprecision of these 

guarantees made institutional operations functionally (though not 

explicitly) more powerful and less susceptibi^E/C change and re- 

form^jth^ the more imper/onal and bureaucratized institutions 

. which ultimately succeeded them at the end of the century. Russell 

made no i8|£fort in his appeal to professional harmony to reconcile 

the consequences of his action with any theory or philosophy of social 

or professional fimctions. Instead, he satisfied h^^elf with clain|s 

for the peculiarity of the new association. . .we have at length 

recognized our peculiar duty to come forward and take our own 

appropriate ;^lace as the immediate agents a^d appointed organs of 

whatever measures are best adopted to promote the highest interest 

^ society, by the wider diffusion of whatever benefits are included 

^ .32 

in the whol^ range of human culture. He never explained who de- 
termindirthe "appropriate placef'dr the mitigating factors wh^ch made 
this duty peculiar. Close upon these claims, nevertheless, he in- 
sisted: "In stepping forward to take the professional position now 
universally accorded us, we do so in no exclusive or selfish spirit. " 
/'We are, in fact," he continued, "only complying with the virtual invi- 
tation given us, by all who feel an interest in the advancement of edu- 
cation, to a^ume, in regular form, the acknowledged responsibilities 
of our dffice;""~as--gudrdians of i^e mental welfare of the ycruth of our 
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country, responsible to the whole conomunity for the fidelity and 

33 

efficiency with which we discharge our trust. " Russell wriggled 
in the grasp of his dilemma: if he argued that th^ National Teachers 
Association was a better means than other national agencies; his 
effort would be patently competitive and self-intertested; if the 
new organization was not performing an exclusive role with a spe- 
cial service, its sponsors were merely duplicating an effort per- 
formed elsewhere. Most of all, the failure to explain the nature of 
the institution, how it could be peculiar but not exclusive skirted the 
key question, why was the new national association necessary in 1857. 

Russell^s own generation ha^^esigned several conditions, 
consonant with their goal of character-formation, to preclude bur- 
densome competition and controversy such as Russell's own IftS? 
venture. In his explanation to the National Teachers Association 
Russell used them all deftly. The new national association had ad- 
mitted 43 schoolmen from 13 states and Washington, D. C. and wel- 

comed further professionals from those states and others not re- 

34 ^ 
presented. New associations appeared on their literal face to 

arise spontaneously, to draw no perjorative distinctions among other 
groups of schoolmen and to endorse a professional harmony. Not only 
was their welcome open, the new group met a popular call, which under- 
scored a self-evident need and ostensibly muted any possibility 
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of self -interest edness. The founders of the National Teachers 
Association had not sought this dul^tliems elves but had merely re- 
sponded to a want among the country's schoolmen. The diversity 

if 

of the membership and a collective call intimated that the new group 
reflected a widespread movement rather than a scheme of self- 
seeking schoolmen. ' ' ■ ^ 

The important argument for a new institution was always 
more explicitly moral than those conditions of wide support and po- 
pular requesk^^^^/'ll^ in the professional fibre boded ill for 
the health and future of teachers. The festive airs of the American 
Institute of Instruction suggested an over-confidence and lack of 
seriousness which slackened their resolve to educate properly. 
"The whole ground of educatioxi, " Russell exhorted, "needs a tho- 
rough survey and revision, with a view to much more extensive chan 
ges and reforms than have yet been attempted. " This renovation, 

however, did not imply "the indiscrinainate subversion of existing 

35 

modes of culture or . . . institutions ..." Russell focused upon 
the loftier, motives by separating them from the crasser concerns 
with immediate institutional forms of inculcating character. This 



deft shift immediately raised questions about the motives of any 
critic of the newer association. Russell quickly exploited his ad- 
vantage: "It belongs to others than teachers, " he asserted with 
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""""goaded innocence, ''to propose those rash and headlong changes un- 
sanctioned by true philosophy or stable theoi^, which have demolished 
without reconstrupting, and where toppling fabrics have served the 

sole purpose of forming the sepulchral monuments of 'zeal without 
..36 

knowledge'. Any critic of the National TeacheiSp Association 
ha4 to assume more than an intellectual burden. In assuming any 
critical stance, he marked himself as unprofessional and questionab- 
ly moral. If division occurred, the accused party was not respons- 
ible. Their intentions and initiatives were more benevolent and 
sublime. Without ever defining the new basis of the National Teach- 
ers Association, Russell created with his "moral" argument a foxm- 
i <r dation distinct from the basis of the American Institute of Instmc- 
tion« 

Each sally towai-d a sharp institutional distinction quickly 

turned and became an additional endorsement of the cooperative 

spirit among professional organizations. Thuathis "broader" and 

"more extensive" scope of the National Teachers Association, Rus- 

sel felt, was the opposite^ of a "withdrawal from the ground which we 

have hitherto occupied. " This effort implied no "exclusive organiza- 

<^ tion, to cut ourselves off from all communication beyond the linait- 

37 . 

ed sphere of a close corporation. " In no such spirit, " he empha- 
^ sized, "would we act. " Nevertheless, the organization of this other 

Q national body were "distinctly called" - taking no responsibility for 
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competitive initiatives - by a professional conamxtihent. The inti- 
mation he left tinspoken remained, of course, that the Natioaal 
Teachers Association's version of "profession" was simultaneously 

undated and more encompassing than that of other institutions also 

• . ^ 38 

"nobly engaged in promoting the interests of education. " The ma- 

jor difference,Russell explained, lay with the NTA's clearer notion 

ot how to guarantee th? advancement of iiftiividual and professional 

qualifications.^ 

\ In earlier years the guarantees of professional, improvement 

had been left to the spontaneous and natural force of moral character, 
/—or so the professional rhetoric insisted. Russell's appeal to this 

notion of character in the Ameilcan Institute of Instruction, however, 
^dramatized the limitations of this form of improvement. Some ver- 
sions of character development did lead to unharmohipus conse- 
quences, which words had no power to reform. Russell seemed to 
^ know something morfe was required, but he took much on himself to 

explain how means other than character could insure character de- 

♦ 

velopment.,^ Further, he had to discuss how these guarantees would i 
work without creating an "exclusive" and "close corporation," how he 
could keep any new institution as professional and voluntary as the 
earlier ones were thought to have been. Iri a sense, he met these 
objection^y helping found the NTA. In the process he altered his 
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older notions, or, at least, he altered an older professional style 
which never reqtiired him to define explicitly the assumptions be- 
hind moral character as a professional ideal. The result was a new 
set of assumptions about the key institution of professional teachers, 
the expansive, voluntary association with a national sweep. 

The scope of the volimtary association as an institutToha^^ 
type affected, schoolmen^egan to concede, its peculiar service to 
the profession of teachers. The wider the scope the greater the 
usefulness, their argument ran, and yet with ever enlarged^iem- 
bership, came the necessity to manage professional differences 
within t he association. Formal, internal divisiJ^^s^^aped proce- 
dures for preventing unprofessional contentiousness at the center of 
the profession. On a national level, where the problerii of prof es- 
sional diversity became explicit, the harmony of the profession de- 
manded functionally and symbolically a single organization. "A na- 
tional association of teachers," Russell explained, "will necessarily 
give rise to an appropriate organ of commtuiicatiBh between its mem- 
bers themselves, and the community in general. "By this means, " 
he argued, "the fruits of the maturest minds in the ranks of our pro- 
fession, in the ample discussion of the great primary questions of 
education, may be daily reaped by the youngest of our corps, while 
the zeal and enthusiasm, and the ardent aspirations of the youngest. 
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40 

may communicate life and fire to all. " Through the conMoittees 

of the association and the participation of nationally recognized 

schoolmen likte Louis Agassiz and Arnold Guyot, the "lesser lights" 

41 

(Russell's designation) could be/ guaranteed competent guidance. 



The nature of this guidance as well as the nature of the voluntary 
association had begun to rest upon soniething other than the inculca- 
tion of character. The class divisions and social arrangements pre- 
ceding instruction were raised (though were not explored) in Russell's 
1857 speech. The teachers' association, now' an "organ of communi- 
cation", had gone beyohd its earlier duties of mutual instruction 
of professibnals, whether their lights were greater or lesser. 
Whether or not they had ever been otherwise, Russell's aUegiajices 

^and^those of his fellow foiinders shifted to maturer minds ^d^JItfaos^e 

42 

who have made a life time's business of education. " ,r/ii,r ^ 

The more national, national association would guarantee a 
new professional styte formulated by th^ most philosophical and matu- 
rest minds of the profession. Widening the range of action provided 
not only "fellowship and sympathy in common labors and coinmpn inter- 
ests, but [a scene] # . . of peculiar and elevated intellectual advance- 

43 ' . 

ment and gratification. " The new qualities were imperative if 

teachers and their profession were even to be properly voluntary, 
self-governing. Russell developed this point by discussing appre- 
ciatively an analogy with "scientific associations, with their strict 
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classification of subjects^ their brief practical papers^ and special 
committees. " The merits of this analogy illuminated the etymolo- 
gical meaning of "profession. " His explanation of "profession" be- 
gan w:^ its "imiversity origins and applications" and ended with a 
confident assertion of the "new relations" implied by the "liberal 
profession. " "In other vocations persons of any class naight enter 
at will, but for admission to the ranks of the liberal callings a pre- 

vious profession of qualifications, and correspondent examination 

44 V ' 

and license, were indispensaljle. " This screening pro<^ess would 

- slIso rrflect the wisdom of the matiarest minds of the profession. He 

hardly need add that that eventuality would also institutionalize the 

social and educational norms of those NTA founders who convinced 

teachers of the need for such professional choices. 

The voluntary character of teachers' associations had seldom 

remained long volimtary for all members. In most of these organiza-5 

tions, for example, officers were nominated by small conveftittees 

appointed by the incumbents. M^st elections were tinanimous, and 

few - none in the seventy-eight year history of the American Insti- 

45 ' 

tute of Instruction - were contested. The same held true for 
the most national, state and local associations. Policy matters 
were dealt with similarly. The debates which Russell had felt 
were so time-consuming resulted at best in non-binding resolu- 
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tions of the members^- The nature and tenor pf any such voluntary ' i 
Association depended heavily on the unaiiiniity of its members* 
Russell's ^ort to create a more harmonious and professional 
voluntary association followed the fanailiar pattern and quickly reach- 
ed the ultimate step of foimding a new association. Given a choice, . 
he seemed to prefer a more voluntary to a more harmonious asrso- 
ciation. However, his pivotal issue for this measure impinged di- 
rectly upon the nature of a voluntaiy association^ and by implication 
upon the process of founding them. For all. his professed faith in . 
the existing institutional structure of education, he could not pre- 
serve his older preference for a voluntary association at the cen- 
ter of^his profession and at the same time establish another national 
ass6ciation. Preferring the latter optLon, he made his newer insti- 
tution become much more than "an 6rgan of communication. " If it 
actually fell short of becoming a certification center, the National 
Teachers Association did at least try to guarantee a "scientific" 
rather than a voluntary consensus of the best educational ideas and 
practices. 

This new professional purpose formalized a distinction T^e- 
tween scientific and voluntary notions of education, which earlier 
schoolmen thought to be compatibly and informally related. Russell's 
version of science connoted a thorough understanding of ihe empirical 
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and theoretical aspects of education. Science brought no moral as- 

surance to professional -choice but it did indicate a deliberation and 

care that Russell found lacking in the untutored. His science was 

not experimental but synthetib and, though empirical, his assump- * 

tions did^ot coincide with positivisdtic modes of inquiry which were 

becomjlng increasingly popular in the intellectual circles of the 

46 

nineteenth century. By the 1850's Russell stressed science as a 
means of curbing precipitous choices ai&ong schoolmen* It antedat- 
ed professional preparation as preparation itself antedated prbfes- 
sional teaching. The process seemed regressive rather than pro- 
gressive.^ Poor teaching l^equiredj^, .not supervised practice 'but 
previous preparation; poor preparation required not greater natural 

h :italent:bufc;meticulous study earlier^ ^ Once the jadneiiylBs awjMreGlTeamed, 
t£fen one could become prepared, then one cguld practice teaching, ' 
then one could engage fully in the work of the professional schoolman. 
The new formalities enlarged and defined a greater and greater dis- 
tance between the first aspiration of a young man td teach and his 
ultimate successful governance of a school. 

Similarly a starker and more formal separation evolved be- 
tween the work o^ the professional teacher on the local and on the na- 

'^y^ional scenes. Professional associatioiis on the national level, 
Russell now proposed, would adopt a new brand of inquiry, would 
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refine the art and science of education and would generate a reas'on- 
able agreement upon their basic principles. This role also es- 
tablished an important distinction between such ^-sqientific" inquiry 
and the actual practice of instioiction in local 'Institutes^ Educa- 
tional institutions on both the local and natidnal levels became mare 
aware of their significant structural differences. Consequently the 
term institute ifself became more narrowly applied and new terms - 
kindergarten/ high school, university - developed to reflect the spe- 
eial purposes of particular institutions within school systems. The 
general effort to keep education decently volimtaryj for teachers and - 
students alike, gradually began to disappear, "By-the end of the 
1860's and thereafter RusselUs su,cc,essors did not take up his torch 
QStklce the national association the scientific body he ehviteionfed. 
efr, they turned enthusiastically to the local level of practical 
instruction where they hoped to do something more fundamental and 
scientific than the formulation of general scientific principles. Instead, 
they planned to organize the evidence upon which those scientific prin- 
ciples would be based. In their hands the center of the profession 
shifted from the national associations to the normal schools. 

The national association continued to play a visible, if no long- 
er a pivotal, role in the teachers* work. Both the American Insti- 
tute of Instruction and other latecomers to the. national scene failed 
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to develop a membership of practising teachers imtil the mid- 
1880's. Until then their memberships both reflected the interests 
of the forty-tiiree members who had gathered in Philadelphia in 
1857. The majority of the schoolmen who listened to Russell but 
who did not heed his dix^ctives were second geneiration schoolmen, 

men like James P. Wickersham, Daniel Hagar, Thomas W. Va.len- 

47 ^ \ 
tine and J. W. Btilkley. Many of these men were connected, like 

Russell, to normal school teacMng, but, unlike Russell's experience, 

their schools were public, accountable to state or city governments. 



These schools were integers in school systems, hot self-sufficient 
entities able to concentrate their primary a.ttention upon moral de- 
velopment. The yoimger men did not discount Russell's particular 
viewpoint and yet their duties made it almost a foregone conclusion 
that Russell would become as disenchanted with the National Teachers 
Association as he had been with the Aiiierican Institute of Instruc- 
tion. For the last sixteen yeayrs of his lif^, from i857 to 1873, 
there is no evidence that Russell ever again participated in a nation- 
al convention of teachers. 
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17. THE NORMAL SCHOOL PRINCIPAL: TWO GENERATIONS 



ERIC 



Between 1830 and 1890 schoolmen had created at least two 
institutional paradigms for their professional work. One acconmio- 
dated the outwardly loose, voluntary forms and evangelical ideas of 
ante-bellum Aml^irica; the other, directed by faithful lieutenants, at- 
tempted to enshrine and domesticate the best aspects of their men- 
tors' views. In the ante-bellum period schoolmen centered their 
' attention and activities in the large association with national preten- 
sions, the American Institute of Instruction. From the initiatives 
in that body schoolmen sent forth through a network of tethers' insti- 
tutes the mlost current, creative ideas about education. Their meet- 
ings, their facilities, their public and philanthropic support, their 
leadership and their explicit policies were as effective yet imper- 
manentiaa^ny speciSte teaching position in their careers. By the 
late 1850's the larger and more, central voluntary association, like 
the American Institute of Instruction, and the smaller, ubiquitous 
teacher's institutes j^f^^ed a single paradigm. However, this net- 
work had already b^un to erode in the face of professional problems 
which it could nd/ meet or settle. Even%efore the upheavels of the 



Civil War a/centuated these problenis dnd confirmed the various 
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iiistitutes, large and small, into more peripheral professional roles, 
the^ormal school had begun to assume a new function and j^ce in 
the work of professional teacjiers. The second generation school- 
men who engineered the significant shift of priorities and structure 
in the work of education between 1860 and 1890, nevertheless, con- 
tinued to be hampered by the earlier, evangelical roots of their pro- 
^ fession* 

In a sense, the nineteenth century normal school always de- 
termined as its first priority the creation of a common, moral pur- 
pose out of the diverse needs and interests of schoolt.eachers. Even 
among those schoolmen who began to stabilize and focus the evange- 
^ Ileal nature of professional teaching, one finds repeated educational 
sentiments of a quasi -religious or |xplicitly religious 'content. - Albert 
G. Boyden whose forty-six year principalship of the Bridgewater 
(Massachusetts) State Normal School did much to insure the develop- 
ment of his institution as a professional type, insisted always that "the 
first normal school of which we have any record was opened in^ Palestine; 
its sessions were held upon the hills and plains of Galilee, Samaria 
and Judea. ^^i^^his context the school's first principal stressed "the 
inspiration of its students with the spirit of the true teacher, who has 

the spirit of service, and comes to his pupils as the Great Teacher 

2 

comes to men, that they may have life and have it abundantly. " Such 
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Q " images insured a common set of notions throughout the century for 

dealing with professional problems, however, professional reac- 
tions and refinements of such rhetoric were always more varied 
^ than the rhetoric itself. If their first generation predecessors un- 
derstood the normal school as a "standing^achers' institute, " Boy- 
den and his second generation colleagues maintained at least the* 

/ evangelical values of that formulation. Their subsequent cont/i- 

^ ) . • 

^ / bution simply made other more prosaic and practical problems 

equally significant as those^ earlier ones of moral inspiration. 

Professional problems assumed a more practical and forn(al 
cast after the Civil War because of the altered relationships with- 
in the educational profession as a whole. Throughout the 1830's 
•ovtw^d^l840's professional schoolmen who called for impiioved teaching, 
^ possessed clearer norms of professional behaviors than their suc- 

cessors after tlie war. In^^any instances their own social origins 
and educational advantages in academies aJad colleges estab^shed 
a functional though unofficiahfftofessional style. At the head of key 
organizations and schools these n^en took^or granted many assump- 
tions which their less fortunate disciples had to defend and strive for 
outright. Fii;|it generation schoolmen ^like George Emerson and 

- ■ ■ - ■ 

Cyrus Peirce, Thomas Gallaudet and Hen^Barnard, all assumed 
that professional training began after maximum levels of scholar- 



2J0^ 

ship had been achieved. Their focus fixed upon problems of moral 
inspiration and the governing tone of schools rather than pr-6blems 
of status, social class and opportunity v/hich determined financial 
•resources and study time in preparation for professional work. In- 
deed the educational goal of moral character had succeeded before 
the Civil War because the habits of thought it spawned skirted those 
mundane yet formidable considerations in all open, professional dis- 
cussions. Moreover, the first generation could rely on voluntary 

associations to ca»rry on their work efficiently, precisely because 

ft 

they assumed a manifest variety and inequality of talent. Distinctions 
within a profession went unobserved publicly, because such recogni- 
tion divided fellow members against each other. They took for grant- 
'ifed'infiterent and conditional differences and took for granted that a 
proper professional elan would prod forward the improvable and en- 
able the \inf it to opt for employments more suitable to their abilities. 
Even by the 1850's when the weaknesses of these assumptions f)egan 
^o appear, the first generation would only call for envigorated reso- 
lution of professional will and more voluntary, voluntary associations. 

Actually, however, the very success of the evangelical impe- 
tus of educational reform was^ tWe most powerful factor in\han^g 
this viewpoint. The early schooli^en and their organizations drew in- 
to the work of teaching young men whose social status and origins were 
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collectively less diverse than their own. The first generation con- 
tained a large number of men, moderately affluent and coUegW train- 
ed; it also welcomed a second echelon of talent whose aspirations 
and prospects once made them hope for v/ork in the established pro- 
fessions of medicine, law and the ministry; finally a third echelon 
comprised young men distinguish^ for their personal drive and 
Willingness to serve in a worthy social enterprise. By contrast, the 

second generation could boast fewer leaders with college degrees or 
3 

affluence. If ever they had the opportunity to attend college and 
pursu«^^ obvious professional calling, these aspirations were frus- 
trated, more and more, before college study had ever begun. Tfhe 
second generation drew its members largely from self-sufficient 
but "not affluent farming regions and from the moderately^ fixed me- 
chanical trades. D^ring the^^SSO^ the teacher^' institutes plied 
regions farther and farther from the populated towns, searching for 
professional talent. For those years where information is available, 
normal schools like Bridgewater in MassachusettsMrew in the 1850' s 

some 64 perce^nt of its students from the farms and mechanical trades 

5 

of its own county, Plymouth,* and nearby Bristol county. The second 
generation had, in effect, expanded the third and lowest efchelon of^ 
the first generation and reduced in later ranks the upper college- 
oriented groupings. These realignments explain much about the new 
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professional needs and institutional paradigms of the post-war nine- 

teenth century, ,^ 

Wife more reason tHan their mentors, the second generation 
could take for granted a professional harmony of outlboks and values 
^ among their co-workers. The post-war normal schools housed 
faculties and students who together had experienced remarkably ^ 
similar sets of educational and ocj^upational e^eriences before enter- 
ing upon teaching as a life career# same had not been so for . 
schoolmen one generaiion earlier in the l830*s and 184Q's. Take 
for e^mple, Cyrus Peirce's circuitous route to the principalship of 
the first normal school in America, Peirce had been ordained a 
minister after graduating from Harvard and after three years fur- 

\ 

.^cthexs^^ffieparatory study^ He had been the youngest^of aLlargecrfarmruie 
ing family whose resources permitted him to study first at thaFra-' 
nnnghaniAcademy and then imder the tutorship of a Rev. Dr. Stearns 
of L$icoln. His social views, especially his espousal of temperance, 
had clashed with his several congregatioi^and culminated in a per- 
sonal Qrisis over the" ministeria^ij^eler After a decade in the ministry 
he turned to pi^vate schooling arid to Nantucket where his efforts 
were finally both popular and lucrative. In 1837 he accepted a re- 
quest to reform the Nantucket school system and on the merits of 
that work two years later Horace Mani;| soi^ci^d'M talent for the 
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principalship of\the first normal schooldn America. In 1839 Peirce 

took up his third^areer, which in no sinall way drew upon his ear- . 

6 

lier pui^uits, one professional, the other profitable. 

The early normal school principals had all experienced se- 
veral important features reflected in Peirce's career. Before the 
late 1850's they had all achieved r^iiitations of successful teaching 
in colleges, private academies or in well established, select schools. 
Like Peirce, the principals of the other early Massachusetts normal 
school came from strong academic traditions* At Barre (late^West- 
field) the first principal. Rev. Samuel Phillips Newman^ canae to 

* the training of teachers from Bowdoin College's faculty where he 

7 

had taught first Greek, then Latin, then Pblitical Economy. His 

»:,ii*jSTj^easor, Rev; Emerson Davis^^ had graduatednfrom WiHiamsnaa s^ra^ 

College before designing a career as a minister and academy princi- 

8 ' - 

pal. His tenure of office was succeeded by David S. Rowe, also a ^ 

9 

Bowdoin graduate. At the Bridgewater Normal School the first 

^ . r ^ ' /■ , ' 

principal, Nicholas Tillinghast, though not a minister, had been train- 

ed at West Point in scientific and engineering skills and used that ' 

learning in a successful military career, portions of , which involved 

10 

^service on the West Point faculty. Peirce's own successo*^ at 
Lexington (Ikter Framingham) Normal School, Rev. Samuel J. May, 
who, like himself, was a Harvard trained'Hmiiister with a reputation 
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of enlighteiibd educational service. The traditions which they all 
established their respective schools, continued on in qualified 
form even into the next generation of schoolmen. However, if they 
did wholly discard the academic temper of professional train- 
ing, the second generation normal schoolmen modified its place 
in preparatory studies. One normal schoolman spoke as much for 
his second generation fellows as he did for himself when he repaarked 

about his predecessor: "He was more skillful in communicating 

i"^ ' ^ ,,12 

knowledge to others than in leading them to investigate fq^ themselves. 

These differences of norms and experience between the firs^and sec- 
ond generation ultimately tu^^d the moral purpose ofjfe^^ormal 




school to very different ends. 

The^ contrasts of career patterns between the pre- and post- 

war normal school leadership sets the context for the very different 

institutional tjrpes each group created. ./The first eig^t normal school 

principals in America had reached an average age of 44 upon assum- 
♦ 

ing control of their respective normal schools. Their immediate 

successor!^. in the next generation, men like John IJi Philbrick and - 

14 ■ 

David N. Camp in Connecticut , John W. Dickinson at Westfield, 

15 ' ' 16 

.-t-^, Massachusetts, George Bigelow at Framingham, Massachusetts, . 

; „ 17 18 

Dana P. Colburn in Rhode Island, Richard Edwards at Salem, 

19 

. William F. Phelps in New Jersey and Alfred G. Boyden at Bridge- „ 
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20 / 
water - averaged age 33 when they became normal school princi- 
pals. This younger age reflected other significant differences in the 
careers of these later principals before they assumed the work of 
ti^a^ning te^chei^. Invariably reduced finances Had obstructed their y 
educational plans. John Dickinson whose collegiate study at Wil- 
Hams was tincommon for the second group, nevertheless had for- 
feited his professional plans to study law because of pressing de^ts. 



Most later principals like Boyden and Camp had terminated any realk. 
istic professional planning, not after college but rather earHer,. when 
collegiate study became a clear impossibility. ^Mofeover, tl^e^necl 
sity to work on the family farm or in the trade until one^s early 
twenties, to finance educatioii^x^lso^rastically qualified later school- 
men* s familiarity with older or advanced notions associated with 
academic instruction. At the same -time, this very experience of 
manual labor, along with the age factor, placed the later normal 
school principals into the same social and economic class - and ^ 
for a time into the s'ame generational grouping - as their students. 

Still, these differences did not lead to immediate and drastic 

■ >j ■ 

^ transformations. Both generations of schoolmen/^ofessed to 

share, and did share, a number of social and educational values. 
• * '^Hsroughout the century most normal school instructors cla|^med 
' ^ that: education was a morad work; th^ normal school and the national 
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associations must co-operate in the foliation W^^s semination of 
scientific principles of education; the focal concern of the teacher 
sought the inculcation of charai^er; the parent and the commxmity 
were necessary agents in the creation of practical pedagogy; contro- 

veriy and partisan teaching, especially jrhere politics and religion 

/ . 21 ^ 

were involved, must be finessed; conciliation rather than imposi- 
tion maintained a proper professional style in any effort of educa- 
tional reform; a genteel, if not a loving, demeanor improved tech- 
niques of instruction and avoided the use of the rod in governing a 
schoolroom. -JSTithin these cliches of nineteenth centuiy education- 
al literature, however, differences of emphases were both tolerated 
and expected* While the first generation bridled at all forms of con 
tentiousness and called continuously for greater solidarity and har- 
mony in professional councils, the second generation took that har- 
mony for granted. The later group set itself the t^sk of refining' 
individual modes of'^ofession^ instruction. Both stresses, how- 
ever pronounced,^ were viewed as perfectly compatible within their 
common evangelical tradition. 
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18. ° THE NORMAL SCHOOL JiS A REVIVAL AGENCY 



^ By contrast with their ofificial rhetoric, the record of the ^ 
early normal school principals rBflected the plight of teachers who 
could not bridge .the differences between themselves and their stu- 
dents. "Alas! Alas!" Cyrus Peirce mourned privately, "on the 
princHjIe^at one must first learn to.be a good scholar iijt order to 
become a rfood teachex, ; what sort of Teachers will such pupils- [as 
those he faced] make?"^ The longer he continued teaching in ti^e 
Lexington Normal School, the more difficult Peirce found the inst po- 
tion of such students^ liis assessments were not wholly without 
cause. He had compromised, time and again, his primaiy concern 
with the "Art of Teaching, " turning his classes io^ drills and recita- 
tions on district school subjects. The failures of the^!^normalites 
previous educations made the pretense qp|)rofessional trainii^ doubly 
difficult. ' . , 

UnlH^erMs own training in the iJiinistry which continued for 
three years uninternipted and which followed a four year collegiate 
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course, of study, normal scTiool students in the 1840's to their 

professional work directly from the district schools/ In some cas^s 
they had studied in academies but these schools V/re so varied in 
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quality ttiat such "academy" preparation often differed from common 
school study only in nainor ways. Faced first with remedial work, 
Peirce drilled, then despaired. "We have been, " he objected in 
his journal, "day after day and week after week, hammering upon 
this matter [verb inflections in Grammar], and I think it is provoking- 

ly ridiculous and absurd. Why do they not set about the business - 

/ 23 * 
learn it, and [have] done with the matter? - 

^ Peirce's ventures into more advanced studies again and 

again confronted, he felt, something more than reasonable confu-^ 

sion and average ability. "Heard one [of] my pupils, this day talk- 

ing about Combe's Physiology being 'dry*, •so dry'. Dry! Combe's 

Physiology 'dry' ! If it were as dry as the seared leaf I am sure 

24 ' 

there is sap, enough in her soft head to mt>isten it. " His journal 
entries become increasingly cynical in his early terms in the school, ' 
He remarked over and over at his' exhausted alternatives in the face 
of poorly prepared studejits and the necessity to maintain the school 
with unprofessional talents. At no point did he comment as sharply 
or as resentfully upon other facts of his case, particularly upon the 
social conditions from which his students were drawn or else upon 
the general conditions for educating females, (UnliKe many normal 
schools, Peii*ce's school at Lexington and its successor at Framing- 
ham (Massachusetts) nevei* admitted males to professional prepara- 
tion. ) Without the foundations of scholar ;^p jlittle wonder that 
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Peirce found lacking the refined discussions and informal conver- 

sations so essential in his eyes to professional training* ♦ 

\ ' ■ 

The central cause of Peirce's discontent, however, was not^ 
stmply the lack of scholarly preparation. This deficiency must have 
been a predictable characteristic of "the new experiment" which the 
normal school represented. Prom other comments in his journal^ 
Peirce clearly anticipated i!hat the normalities woul^ kt least bear 

"^cdi^parison with hiis-high school students at Nantucket. Early terms 
at Lexington seemed to confirm this estimate. -The real turning point 
in his attitude toward this work stemmed Irom two ihianticipated 
aspects of the school which underitiined his incohate assumptions 
about training professional teachers. The first, was a shift In the > 

-students' manners, not only significant enough to merit a journal ci- 
tation but ultimately, as it spread among the other normalities, to ^ 

' era, 

warrant Peirce 's resignation. "For one thing, " he recorded in his 
third term at Lexington, "the day is remarkable, tt is the first time 
that the Teacher has had the unhappiness to receive a short abrupt 
ftpswer from any of the Pupils of the l^ormal School, or to witness 
any unhandsome manifestations from them. Today I have to Record 

r 

the firi^t exception to this uniform propriety, in the manner and into- 
nation of one of the Young Ladies. " And later, reacting to similar" 
incidents, he never ceased to be surprised^at their unprofessional pert 
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nesd. ' "Very unexpectedly to me, one of my pupils expressed an 
unwillingness to go into the Model School, This was wholly^iinex- 

pected to me, I think she should have merged her own preferences 

25 - " 

in the interest and usages of the school, " &s inability to imder- 

\ 

stand or acconamodate his students' attitudes illuminates the gap be- • 
tween teacher and student at the early normal school, ' ^ 
^econdly, more formidable to professional training than his 
students' educational and class disadvantages was his own loss of \ 
control within the classroom. For Peirce, a teacher's governance 
t determined all success or fai^re. Unless a teacher could secure ^ 
adeptly the co-operation of his chat::ges, no mastery of subject, pre- 
vious experience or other circumstance mattered. The "Secret of 

^ ■ \ 

Keeping good Order lied in your own breas\" he told his normali- 

ti^s, "and you must bring it {the Order] out. It will appear in your 

looks and gestures and every movement a s well as in ybur words, 

26 

If it cannot be found here it can be found nowhere, " On other occa- 

' C ' .•- 

sioriS'he put it more concisely: "Indeed a man may nullify all his 

r ..27 

precepts aii4 Counsels by an unhappy maimer. His greatest cause 
of alarm, heightened by student peevishness and an accelerating 
rate of absenteeism, remained his inability to reshape their atti- 



tudes ^ welX as their mini:|s. In Peirce's own eyes he QQuld not 
blame himself for this disorder, or he^ satisfied himself that he had 
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■dixke atl he could. His own classroom efforts had not sncceecied in 

establishing that spirit of harmony which wa3 mot^ essential to 

instruction than any other factor. This failure of governance prompt 

ed his resignation, not for lack of professional Resolution but rather, 

he claimed, for the illness his increased resolution conveniently 
28 • ^ V 

engendered. 

Though this central problem extended in its origin and far- 
ther consequences beyond the classroom, Peirce restrict^ his own 
authority almost entirely to schoolroom matters. In actual class, 
activity he concentrated all his efforts upon the enlighteihment and^ 
improvement of his studeitts* characters. The normal school was a 
class, and the prin^pal had no connection with his students outside 
that context on a regular, official or compulsory basis. Although 

at times he made suggestions about extra-curricular affairs and un- 

... 

officially took his entire jschool to several county teachers' meet- . 
ings ahci institutes, the students were of sufficient age to go unsuper- 
vised and follow the principal's suggestions as they sTaw fit. Daily 
class attendance was not compulsory. Peirce limited his formal 
powers to the .admission process arid the granting, of certificates for 
satisfactory teaching ability. These minimal formal restrictions 
increased rather than diminished the authority of the pr^cipal. 
Peirce always considered his "suggestive" power more -conclusive* 
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and jfxf^pressible than any impersonally delegated\authority. The 

voluntary obedience which his recommendations commanded esta- 

/ 

blished the real success of any school, pa,rticularly a pr^essional 
2-9 . .. 

on^^ 



The grave importance attached to the informal areas relatr 

injg teachers and students made successful teaching a relatively im- 

)t . " ' ■ ' ' ■ • • .. 

precise^artful activity. Perhaps most important, professional in- 
sitruction ultimately had more to do with behavior and attitude than . 
with stages of intellectual development, at least in the face of 
Pe^ce's^lgmedial probleTns. AccoiSdingly PeirceJs banner day at 
the norMal scbbol came in his second year there, and it burst upon ^ 
^him^^ unexpectedly^ and sui*prisingly as the first instance of student 
recalcitrance. One of his pupils before class "came to me this 
morning and bursting into tears, asked me to forgive her'- for a 

supposed wrong of the previous day* Peirce forgave her and cpmment- 

■ ' ■ <a , 

in his' journal: "She is a dear girl and gdOd Scholar, a'nd, I think, 
[will make a good teacher. I think this is the right spirit to cherish; 
and where this spirit reigns in school, all things will go well . . . 

ft ^ ' ' . 

The above is one of the most interesting [events] that have occurred 

• ' . ^ '30 » 

since the opening of the Normal School. " The opposite of this obe- 

\ . • • • * ^ 

♦ ■ . ' 

dient deportment iindermined the ali important "moral atmq^phere of 
the ^chbol. " Near the end of his tenure at Lexington Peirce candidly 
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described the implications of the schools diametrically different 
ambiance:' "There is less unify of spirit - kind sympathetioJeeling: 
l^ss of the feeling of Responsibility, less of a spirit of Accommoda- 
tion - less disposition to faHstin with and carry out the views of the 
.Principal. " . , 

This very spirit of responsibility and unity, embodied in 
the leading teacher of the school, would not be improved with anl 
elaborate educational system. While the character pf the- principal 
waS the soul of any, school, his role could, not be fonnali2jed with- 
out interfering with the character development of his students. The 
transformation of a school into a hainxionious moral entity inxplied 

forceful yet informal limitis upon a teacher^s power. "A little ob- 

• " ■ * ' >. 

igervaMon, " Peirce fiad asserted, "would show the'^sitoriihat we ^ 

have no block or mold by which all are cast, so that there may be 

uniformity of character in the 'Prepared Teacher'. " "I would have 

way, " he continued, "a mode, a system; but stiU I would not h^ve, 

it sVunyielding and restrictive to preclude rather than aid indi- 

32 . .r ^\ . ^ « ' * 

vidual developments. " These imperatives not only*fixed his pro- 
fessional attention upon classroom teaching but prevented such 
gestures as solipi|ing students 1^- his school, seeing advantageous - 
positions for favored pupils, arranging tacit ties with feeder schools, 
or extending in any way the larger control over h^s school^s products. 



00293 



Restricted thus, Peirce j^ac^d the work of the normal school with a . 
Bjligle form\4a: . "prospective* tfeacheirs must give ovsr their minds, 
.heari^s, knd\time*to *the Business - they must make 'snchool the great 
object of their attention, and of their affection. It musf b'e upper- 
most in their souls. ^ If they ^ire not* willing to do this, - they have not 
yet counted thevcost . . . and need to be regenerated spiHtually and 
'wrteUectuaU^ . Like t^ir predecessor's, the teachers' instituted, • 

the first normal schools haH^ecome revival agencies; 

/■ -^-^ . V- ' ^ ■ 



\ 
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^ - ' ' • \ •'• •• 

«. . . ' » • t ' 

19. COLLEGIATE INFLUENCES ON THE NORMAL SCHOOle^ 

The successors of Cyrus Peirce viewed^hiS cfentral problem, 

jiot as he had, namely as a problem of ^vernance, but rither as an 

impractical stress upon an academic mode of study^ The two views 

define a spectrum- for under standingjthe social and educational values 

-*» 

34 

emlJodied in theii\ different brands of normal school training. . Both 

groups "of schoolmenTperipitted coUege^study as an educational and 

social ideal to affect the training of teachers. As the ceAtury pro- 

gressed, college attendance b^ame less and less a cgpcrete possi- 

bility fot most proinin^nt schoolmen. Yet, the college as a model 

arrangement for thorough rlfearning and teaching continued to play 

* \ 

through definations of the n6rmal school's goals. Neither generation 
dared claim,the normal school was a competitor of the college, or 
bef<^e 18&0 thgit jhe nbrmal School was a college in its-o1)m right. . 
^ The first generation did not because the allegation^ottlfl have been 
sQ^bvio\isly hostile and false, even though in terms or evangelical 

\ 

traditions, student size, buildings, books and public support^ there 

• * - . ^ 35 . ^ 

were areas which supported comparisons. The clajjn was false, 

.because from the outset the successful noj;mal schools received state 

\ 

support and supervision and never atti^acted students in any numbers 
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thy and professional classes. Moreover, mosti^or- 



malities" weije women insa period where no major efforts had been 
made to educate the opposite sex beyond the intermediate levels^ 
of female institutes or senainaries. li\ the ante-bellum period these 
contingencies dhecked most specific analogies between the college 
and the normal school. , 

* A 
After the war the second generation characterized academic 



instruction a§ impractical, they said, because it left students geUse- 
rally passive.' Academic lectures and disciplined courses of study 
had always presumed a profoimd inequality B^ietween teacher and stu- 
dent. The burden of the ^eqi^iaMty had to be fcorne by -the student. 
His or her pre- academic education determined the relative de- 
gree of passivity aod interest experienced in th|e lecture^ and reci- 
tations of advanced training. Here we.?:^ paralleli inlpracticalities 
for the teachers who, like Peirce, saw their best efforts W^i^g on 

barren ground. Significantly these frustrations olvthe teacner, 'so 

• "* ' 

r . prevalent in Peirce *s Journal, seldom found spokeiSjnen among his 

younger successors. Instead tlte second generation assumed con- 
trol^of the aormal schools in the lat^llgSO's and early .I860' s with ^ 
'attitudes either identical to or sympathetic to*" students unready^f or 
i . regular academic\work'. The greater affinity betweemsuch teachers 

' ' ■ and their students undoubtedly caused the rapid disapf/earance^of 
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^'the problem of governance. " In its stead there appeared equally > * 
severe problems more familiar to ambitions which had beeit frequent- 
ly dislocatfed; * • . - 

. ^ The regenerative work Peirce assigned to norfnal schoot ^ 
instruction continued oh in the later professional schools for teach- 
ers but did not remain the distinct prerogative of the principal. The 
new affinities of 'age and origin among the school's personnel alter- ; 

ed the principal's role and the revivalistic notions about the school 

• . ^" 

itself.^. Normal schools became institutioris which' housed a quali-^ 

■ V , \^ . • 
tatively distinct educational ambiance. The new* institutional form 

and its special educational orientation ^^re in large pa*t the pro- 
duct of the second gener^ation of normal schoolmen. The context 
for these changes are Set in the career patterns of men lil^ Alfred 
G. ^Boyden, the third principal of the Bridgewater (Massachusetts)! 
State Normal School.V This office was tehdered to Boydeh, not oi£^ 
because he was himself an gilunmus of tjie -school - the first alum- 
nus to become principal - but undoubteidly because he had served the 
previous two principals as an assistant faculty nieinber* This train- 
ing and tils ycJuthful age/ as practical, credentials,, differed sharply 
with the college ,study> teaching j^xperience and age of his predece's- 
sors. Ainong the earlier incumbents of -such offices, only Bridge- 
w^et-'s first principal, Nicholas Tillinghasti had any familiarity Vith 
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. ' ^36 - - 

a normal school before directing such an institution. Instead of 

the few months Tillpighast 3pent bbserving the Barre (Massachusetts) 

State Normal School, Boyden had served a genuine apprenticeship 

in the work over a period of thirteen terms, or more than six years. 

Also, before attending Bridgewater, Boyden had studied and then 

. ^ - <i 
taught se?Lsqnally inrthe winter schools of his native district of 

South Walpole, Massachusetts. His most rigorous and systematic 

^' ' ■ ■ " . ■ 

echication at Bridgewater began when he was twenty-one; only twelve 

■ ' " 37 

years before he became that school's principal. By contrast, - 

\ ■ ' - X ' - ^ 

Cyrus Peirce had received thorough, academic instruction before 
colle^e^ and his other teaching positions had taken him beyond the; . 
bo^nds of his native place. In his case the comparable time between 
hiff first year at Harvard (1806) and his first normal school office 
spanned iihirty-three years. 

^Behind the. contours of such 6ar^ers there lay two disparate 
attitudes toward unprepared yontig meii and wortien, and these two 
viewpoints worked themselves put in discussions over instruction, 
in technique and methods. "^Like Boyden, the second generation 
ha<i chosen teaching aftfer relatively long labor in manual work. 
While they clearly had rejected certain extreme features of physical 
toili their experiences in farniing and trades left them with a'n appre 
elation of orderly physical work. Indeed th^ir willingness to sub- ^ 
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mit to such labor, as well as tHeir proficienfcy and success in it, 
had becortie a major factor recomnaending them ta teaching'ln the 
first place. The second generation did not, as did the first, pre- 
mise the application of professional techniqlies upbn academic ; " 
study* Their appreciation f6r methodical ^^killl became a domi- 
nant feature of their work, and among tttfe prbminepit* cliches, of the 
late nineteenth^'century'the authority d|/ , Environmental and empirical ' 



evidence over bookish precedent in ^^p<|^gogic.al issues came more 
easily to the second generation seh9f0nah than to the fjLrst* 

For all the^ differences betA|Mii the first and tfee secpnd gene- 
ration they tended together to expl|^ new uses and notions about 
instruction in pedagogical rfiethoqi^ This new direction, which pulled 

' ' ' - ' - > " 

against coUegiafe and academic ^^^els oyinstruction, grounded it- 
self in the csireers of professiori^^hoolmen. There were'particu- 
lar reasons* why Bridgewater N|jp^l Stjhool iir Massachusetts de- 

^ ' ' ^ \ rliS . ' ■ ' ' 

velop^d such lines of thought eaiijir than other normal schools. At 
Bridgewater even the earliest ,|||tx^ - TSficKblas Tillinghast and 
Marshall Conant - bad to accoiifit for the experiences of young nien 



like Alfred Boy4en. Boyden hadJ^telgun teaching at age 18, bM this n^ 



wplC/Was not a clean and pern^||i#nt break frqjn earlier and more fa- 

( . : ' ' . 

tailiar routines upon the farm j>3? ^ the blacksmith's shop, his father' 

38 / ' • 'I"'.- , 

trade. His work in both faraplfng and mechanical trades not only 
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condition^ the realities of his- formative yearff^tont shaped his pro- 

; " ' -\ • 

fes^ional pi^s'pects;. These features did not clash with academic^ 

• - . .' ' ^ ' * 

values as sharply at Bxidgewater as they might have elsewhere 

largely duel to th© schpol's location in southeastern Massachusetts- 

/ . - • ^ <^ 

where Clothing and shoe manufacturers increasingly dominated the 

" ' , 39^ 

society and economjr of that section oi the state. It is likely that 

such conc^tions led Bridgewater trustees 1 9 appoint principals as 

familiar with practical as with academic affairs. 

• Before 1840 West Point where 1?illinghast had gone for his 

education was the leading institution in the country in mathematical, 

geological and minerological ^Ijidi-es. His applications of his learn- 

ing at the West bore analogies to the experience, of his successor, 

* Marshall Conant, who had gone^to Illinois to ^seek his fortune. When 

Conant became principal of Bridgewater in 1853,^ he resigned his du- 

» If • 

ilties with a local Bridgewater factory, the Eagle Cotton Gin Co. 

>\There as in his earlier experience constructing the Boston Water 

Works aiid railroad -building in New Hampshire, he had developedT^ 

Something of a reputation for solutions to technical engineering 

* ^ 40 

{iroblema. ' Like Tillinghast, Qonant had usually combined his 
practical employments with academic teachijig.^yJJie timie ^oyden' 
succeeded Conant in^860,Bridgewater's^ curriculum reflected a ba- 
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sically new tradition, which in content andt method met the batfk- 
grounds and felt needs of students accustonaed to the ordei*-and rigpr 

ot manual labor more than it^inet the demands for classical instruc- 

' / ^ ' • • . 

tion prior to. coUegiate^tudy. V ' ./ , 

\ -''a^ * ^\ ■ , ^ 

- * ' J?his more practical^ curricular emphasis set t^e direction 

• of most normal schools in AmericJa. " However, clasisical study, 
♦ " . ^ \ 

^ ' S ... ^ 

\ SO rpoted in prerprofessional d^ucation, continued to pull like a 
^ magnet on the nortual-schpol's compass, i The Board^of Visitors _ 

" ' ■ ' • • ^\ 

for Bridgewater, a special committee composed of three members of 

■ ■• ■ ■ ' ' . .f' ■ \ ' 

the Massachusetts Board bf Education, showed more .jthfi-h a lilt^e 

of the older literary bias, when they criticized Conant's course of 

stuc^in 1857. They commented that "the study of language and litJ^- 

rature and prac^cal teaching exercises may be observed as made 

■ . . • ..42 

- too far subordinate to the higher mathematics. . Under Tilling-. 

hast and Conapt Bridgewa.|er arranged its students into five ^ections: 

^ (1) Didactics; (2) Literary Studies; (3) Mathematics; (4) Natural 

Science; (5) Miscellaneous Studies, such as music, drawing and the 
• 43 

Latin language. Uncommitted funds as well as money for the pur- 
pose went primarily to the purchase of scientific and technical appa- 
ratus, cabinets of geological and minerological collections, maps 
and physiolojicaij plates and other collections of scientific specimens. 
The order, of priorities preferred the non-literary studies^jn^^e pre- 
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war period at Bridgewater. More than the other two normal schools ' • 
in Massachusetts, schools dominated by men like Peirce, Newman 
Dav^ and May - all college bred and ordained ministers - Bridge- 
water ^s practical orientation drew from the outset one of the largest 

obodies of students and one ctf the largest male contingents o^ an^ 

. ' ^ 45 ■ 
normal school in nineteenth century America. ' 

' .J. 

In spite of tlf^e curricular and institutional differences be- 

tween preAwaj^..Brid^ewater and its sister schools in the State, the * 

ar sT^jects, the age and experierice gap between f each- 

er and student and the pivotal role of the principal as the single force 

'••in generating a new spir^al comn:iitment to teaching bound all three 

schc/bls into a single genrL' The conynent of Tillinghai^t's biographer 

ccruld have referred as well to the more obvious religious and acade- 

mic inclinations 6i the other^ principals: "The true secret of this power 

of his over his pupils, which enabled him to j^ll theni in a great meas- 

lire with his own spirit, as well as of the remarkable affection which 

they lentertained towards him, — the secret of all that lay in his per- ^ 

sonal cl^aracter, in that quiet but xmflinching devotion to principle, 

that heroic and real abnegation of self, which to thdse who knew him 

intimately, appeared as the ruling trait of his moral nature. " Even 

his admirers asserted no originality to the man but, higher praise 

they insisted, ]fe was for the institution "a soul, the animating 

46 

principle that moves this otherwise dead machinery. " For Tilling- 

. V 
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hast and for the less scientific Peirce the evangelical impetus of 

all proper schooling made moral character the central fact of the 

teacher's work. The tone, manners and demeanor of a ^choblman • 

made his ^lost. important and lasting\nfluence a matter of indirect 

47 

and "unconscious tuition. " 

The rendition of this principle in the hands of men like Boy den 
Initially appeared to be a minor and complimentary improvement. 
"The want of apparatus and of assistants, " Boyden explained later, 

"must be supplied by increased skill and effort on the part of the 

. 48 

Principal; he must be the factotum of the school. ". ^n one genera- 

tion the metaphoric image of the teacher had shifted from a minis- 

■ ' ' ^ ', ' ' ' ■ " - 

terial to a tradesman's referent. Still more imp6rtant the ubiqui- . 

^ \' ' ' 

tons presence of the principal had become, not the fundamental es- 

• . . . . ^ , ~ 

sence of instruction, so much as a-compensation for the missing. 

♦ «> - • . 

technical aids of early normal School traiiung. The. principal for 

both was the source of school poUcy. Ho^^ver, with the second 

generation unconscious tuition, still very much a part of professional 

education, no longer rested wholly URon the personal qualities of the 

« 

principal's character. The silent impress of moral character h^d 
to account for the role played by other members of his faculty as ^ 
well as those portions of instructfSn which were technical, syste- 
matic and the opposite of indirect and unconscious. ^, • 

00303 



Boyden's first years at3ridgewater witnessed the trans- 
formation of both the faculty's role and the nature of professitoal' 
instruction^' luring Tillinghagt's thirteen-year tenure and the seven- 
year administration of Coftant a total of twenty-eight assistants served 
the two men. The turnover was quite xapid due largely to the re- 
duced salary appropriation - first $300, then $400 in the 1850's by . . 



contrast willi the principal's recompense which ranged between 

49 * \> 

$1, 200oand $1, 500°. The assistants of the first twenty yeaf s taught ^ 

, <j * ■ , ' ' ■ 

for an average of three terms under the first piincipsil and if or four 

trnder-the s^^ond. Of the 28 seventeen stayed a year or less. At ^ 

least for the male assistants higher paying teaching positions siphoned 

off the younger faculty into publi% high school principal^hips in cities 

ot else into creating new institutions - colleges arid normal schpols 

51 - . . . - 

alil^e - at the West. Boyden himself had not served the first two 

principals sequentially.' H«=served Tillinghast for ^^ime, left 

Bridgewater for Salem and the principalship of th6 English and Classic 

al High School for three years, then to a sub-mastership Bostonis 

Chapman School. In 1857 he returned to Bridgewater to serve Conant 

as first assistant. (His experience seems to argue tiat profession- 

'' ' ■ ■ 'J'~' 

al opportunities descended in rank as one approached the advantages 
and positions in city systems). , 

However this intra-professional mobility benefitted individual 
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r ■ • . - » ^ ' 

and institutiojial prospects in the long run, this rapid turnover Iren- 

' X • \ ^ 

dered unstable a given normal school's study and curricular arrange- 

V . • 

ments. Academic notions of thorough training, whether in lite- 
rary-or in non-literary subjects, compounded the problem. The 
early faculties openly conceded that the 'required three terms, va^- 
ing in-the early 1840' s^rom 11 to 20 weeks, could not rely upon an 
applicant's mastery even of district school subjects, much lessf the 
professipnal techniques to teach them. Consequently the earMr nor- 

mal "schoolmen viewed study time as largely spent in remedial woi^k, 
. ° • ' " ' , ( 

evening out the basic knowledge from whiph professional ti/aimng 

. . . ■ ° ^ . "ft- / 

f 52 - - f- 

might begin. Even though most of the faculty member^ of a nor- 

. ' / i 

mal, school were graduates of the institution they serve ji, ievt could 

'I 

aver that their training had been distinctly professional. Some, like 
Boyden, Who had remained at their alma maters for post-graduate 
terms, never boasted a preparation so" complete t^t afterward pri- 
vate study alone sitfficed to maintain competency^/. In the teaching 

profession throughout the century no clean breajt eve?- developed be- 

/ ■ • ' . ■ , 

tween professional preparation and practice. Professional schoolj:- 

men continued tW*S^|ndLeven short term institutes, like summer 

schools V to maintain the claim, if not the achievement, of profes- 

• ./ \ ■ . - 

sional proficiency. Their careers were endless shuttles back ind 

/ ■ \ 

forth irom institutions for teaching to instii^tions for learning. The 
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\, most satisfactory ptofessional institutioij, the teachers' institute, 

embodied both processes, and in the hands of th6 second generation 
normal schoolmen the normal .school gave up the pretense of trying 
to distii^uish the two phases-^f education, ^fhe essential differr 
ences between the teachers' institute and the normal school w^e 
not normative, at least not until 1;h^^890's. ^ 

In 1860 Boydqn's major obstacle, professionally speaking, 
appeared^o be s^n iijiHi^^^^^^t faculty. Like Peirce, he desired 

that "merging of interest^" between teacher and students, a harmony' 

* ■ • - *^ 

' which foricboth^men represented^the epitome erf professional training. 

' i Even were the faculty permanent, pthe professional tone would not *^ 

■ - • ". * 

be clearly estSbHshed on -tjie merits of previous ,normal school train- 

■■ ^ . . . . , ^ 

ing* In an xmderstandable-diove to meet tjie problems of instable 

and xmprepared faculty members, Boyden introduced to thi normal 

[ : • ■ ' ■ . ' 

school well-known lecturers whose impact would affect the present 

faculty ais well as^tTurrent student body. Beginning in 1864 a troop 

of lecturers, led by the well-known, and aging schoolman, William' 

Russell,: came once a week to Bridgewater. Significantly until 1870 

^this Btrategem introduced literary - Elocution, Music, Englisl^ Lite- 

raturei Civil Policy - rather than technological subjects into a tra- ^ 

l ditional normal school curriculum. There were some non- literary - 

ERIC ^ - , Q0306 / . . . \ 
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subjectaJiike geology and anatomy, -taught by established scientists 

, • ■ ^ \ ■ ' ■ ^ - 

like Sanborn Tepney and Lewis^G.' hovre, but collegiate studies pre- 

' 53 ^ ■• 

vailed. This content and these lectureships served as an impor- 

■ . ■ . * • 

tant attractibn for Bridgewater yet the policy of the normal school 

by its very success seemed to belie tjie normal schoolman's claim 

that their traixiing was distinctly professional. These special meas- 

' * •■ - / • ^ , • ■ : 

ures to upgrade professional teaching merely favored traditionally 

■ ' ' ■ * ' ' ' ' ' ' ^ ■ I 

aca^deinic ft^ions of professional preparation. 

During^ the latter half of the nineteenth century the normal 

schools distinguished themselves in |)articuXar by their effort to 

inteigrate their evangelical origins with an acadeikic tradition. They 

\ . " ■ • - 

refusedtb establish the distinctiveness of the teaching profession 

■ - i 

upon a separation of teacher and students roles They could not, * 
however, merely fuse the ^rwo. In 1870 Alfred G. Boyden, perhaps 
the most ambitious and effective figure in the design of this new 
type of school, terminated the program of distinctive scholar- 
lecturers arid declared that the normal school required a new kind 

54 / 
of teacher^ • In particular, he enjoiried the normal school itself 

to create'its own cohort of teachers* He proceeided>lso to assign 

the art and science of teaching a special place in the curriculum. 

The soul of the noi*mal school was no longer exglLsively thq princi- 

pal nor even new personally trained faculty. It was now more 
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formally the. course of study and^particularly the most jjrofessional- 
ly useful study, psychology, where the process of mind meeting .mind 
was examined. Quickly a literature and a special set of inquiry pvo^ 

cedures - object methods - surrounded this study, not to mention its 

. . 55 ' 

" . speciaJL name, psychology, Thdfee demarcations from .past teacher 
training practices indicated how pressing was^the need to mstke teach- 
ing a work separate from that of other professions. Implicit too was 

the need to mscke professional education an essentially separate 

• ^ * • . . 

brand of instruction and not siijaply the modified form of a single 

»> 

'' I > • ■ 

/ academio model, 

y ■ -■ ■ ' 

In the nam^ of distinct and mnovative techniques normal 

' ' ' I ■ ■ ■ ■•: 

schools conxpeted for students with other educational institutions ,- 
- Only in the cities had, graded systems and bureaucracies of educa- 
tion emerged. There normal schools q^uickly became both vocati<^n- 
/ ' ' ^ " ,, ^ . . I 

al^d exclusively fenjale, forecasting the future of such schools 

' alter 1890, The* city^raining schools of which Oswego was the most 
prominent, usually employed a single tra^^Ttwo^year program which 
supplied teachers to the city .which financed its operations, ^ was 
.distinctly non-academic and catered to a class of youn^ women whose 
origins precluded all professional and academic aspirations. For . 
a generation Bridgewater resisted this paradignd of professional 



training - urban, vocational, female - and as a model of the normal 

V 
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* , . ■ ' %■ ' 

school type competed with its only^fective rival; Oswego (NY) 

. ■ ■ ■ / ^ . - 

Normal School, until the i890's, when Nicholas Murray :rfutler 

>^ effectively introduced ihto the New York Teachers Collgge a third 

- /. • 56 " • ' ■ 

° 1 and -novel norm, for teacher trai^J^g The City qtiicldj 

: ■ ^ ' ■ s 

• solved the dual problem of the early normal school - the expenses 

and the distractions of life aVay from home. Yet, these solutions- 

'■^ ■ , * 

forfeited any pretense of developing character in any traditional 

. ^ ^ " • : . '..^ ' ■ f 

manner. The urbaa school ultimately directed its attention to a' - » ^° 

lower class student body, ai^f^dmitted grfesffi numbers of jpural and ^ 

' . . , • 57 ; - ■ • . ^ ' ' . 

iimnigrant youth. Such students might readily n:}aster regulated 

' methodjf, however rudimentary their elementary instruction. The 

integration of physical and intellectual and moral facets of character- 

developnaent becanae little more than a matter of iiigenious devices 

* 58 • * * 

arid mechanical skills. So long as Bridgewater, resisted this ero- 

sion of its evangelical roots the normal school coilld still hope to 

draw from the middle and upper classes for its professional talent. 

The~sta|p normal school particularly followed Bridgewater's 

lead of- an integrated practical-classical curriculum which informed 

' 59 

o ja distinctly professional and moral style. Its location, 30 fiiiles, ^ 
southeast of Boston, insured the school's control over .those urban 
tl'ends which transferred other normal schools into different insti- 
tutional types, kridgewater's lines were sufficiently lubricated to 
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the city to send its most successful^graduates there to teach but • 



5^ 1> 



sufficiently far, until the 1890' s, to prevent-jubstantial numbers ^ ; 
from the coastal tdwns of Bristol and PlVmouth bounties. In the pre- 
1890 period few a^dents, even those of Irish extraction; were^born 
outside Massachusetts knd the majority of their parents were native 
Americans. Between 1840 and 1876 only -29^ students at Bridge- 
water caj^e from outside the state; from, inside Bristol and Plymouth 

counties, scholars (381 and 702 respectively) numbeiied more than 

^ 61. 
from all the other Massachusettis counties combined (948). The 

i;iormal school served a sharply defined region of the state, whose 

largest towns. Fall River and New Bedford, did not supply the majority 

' ^ Jff' — — — . *^:rv ^ 

of students. OrAy when it began to diitite its academic offering in the 
1870's, did Bridgewater begin to send its graduates primarily^ back ^ 
to the urban classes which had begun to supply the school with in- 
creasing numbers of students. These two developments - the decreas- 

ing portions of academic study and an increasing lower and lower middle 

62'' ^ 
class student body - accompanied and likely caused the victual 

elimination of Bridgewater 's minority of male students. By the 1890's 

normal schools became almost exclusively female institiitions. 

Twenty years before these important changes began, Alfred G. 

Boyden designed an institutional structure which avoided any specif ica- 

tion as to the social and economic" classes his school sgrv^ed. Boyden 
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did, however, keep reasonably careful records ot students' origins^" • 

father's occupatis>ns"^and subsequent teaching positions. This data 

" - *^ ' ' . ^ 

never became the basis for any public remarks about teachers' Status 
and class. This information helps explain the peculiar meaning that , 
.normal schoolmen gaVe tg the role of academic study. The two major 
developrr^ents of Boyden's first years as principal of Bridgawater 
Nbrmul School we^ efforts to a^ccommodate academic teaching in a 
peculiar and distinctive way. The first was the arrangement of lec- 
ttires delivered by established academics; this secopd wag the elimina- 
tion of remediial connotations associated with the daily work of the 
school. For second generation schoolmen staffing the normal schools 
in the 1860's, distinctive professional methods could never be taught 
apart from the subject to which it referred, and each subject in some 
sense had a method all its own. Neither the method nor the subject 
alone but both together comprised the ^ofk of the normal school. 
Hoyden summarized his generation's attitude toward academic study 
without any mention of its social consequences. ' As the author of the 
NEi^'s Report on Normal Schools, he offered the wisdom of a career: 
"The academic studies should not be taken in the normal coursesfor 
academic study, but the time will never come when we can safely dis- 
pose with the educational study of these subjects in the normal schools. 
The normal school is tg be made professional, not by the exclusion 
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of these studies from the course, but by the inclusion of the ediica- 
tional study of them* The one function of the normal schootis the 
education of teachers. " ^ ' , 

However, obliquely, Boyden had spoken to a particular class of 
budding professionals when he preferred "objective*' teaching to an 
orliiodox a<^ademic curriculum^ ^e had obvious^^oriceded thatihe 
normal school could not^attrapt college-bound ::^dUth in numlifers; he* • 
had however not clothed his mind to the possibility of attracting them 

eventually. He did create more qmckly th^ other normal schools^, 

, - ■ • *. * 

first a, three-year and then a four-year program, long before such 

^ 64 

terms of study were officially s^nptioiied by the starte. In addition, 
he initiated and promoted an early coimection between Br^dgewater 
alid Harvard's Lawrence Scientific School. (Unlike Harvard College, 
the Li?iwrence Scientific Schools also taught students from a lower so- 
ciai class and was, like the normal school students, .subject to ad- 
verse {prejudices which linked academic study and advantageous ' 

65 . ^ 

social arrangements). This formal tie permitted normal school ^ 

graduates - inevitably male - entrance to th^e imiversity without^ the 

usual examination; it granted credit to some*^ courses taken, in the 
66 " 

normal school. : Massachusetts put its imprimatur on this relation- 

^ ' ' ■ . ' . 

ship by grafting eight tuition scholarships ($150 each) annually. The 

allotment equalled the cost of tuition. Even though few normal school 
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^graduates outside the fqur-yearj program took advantage of this ar- ' 
rangement, the rioi^nal schopHmen' promoted it and. eventually broaden- 
ed the number of Ipartictpating polices to Radcliff e, then Boston Uni-; 

<i 67 . ^ - ' ^ 

versilty- In spite of ttieir i^t|eGti^^ of a traditional, acadeimc i>ro- 

*ei?(£C^ tW ihtpeduGt^ ot a fcmi^ear course in ^86 9 welcomed, they ' ' 

■ 'V- • ' ■ ,f ,;, . ■ . /. ■ , 
claimed, a new era. Jn 18f(> .|his prograii, was the 6nly I^al^^doB 

' course of study at Bridgewat^r. At. it^ 50th anniversary cel^lp^iion 

the four-year course, now over thirty years old, was in the^princi-, 

pal's eyes "the^ost impo|i;ant step forward in the history of the 

school, in the beneficial influericie which the advanced pupils exert 

upon the tone and feeling in the school, in raising the standards of - 

scholarship, in drawing in l^ette'r-prepared pupils, in sending out 

better-trained teachers for the high and normal schools, in givlngy 5. 

68 

the school character and standing in the community. " If he had ex- 
plicitly ddnied that "objective'Meaching coincided with a ^collegiate 

curriculum, Boyden never eschewed the social benefits related to 

■ ' . ■ ■•■ ' , ■ • 

academic study. 

fey the^l880's Boyden li?td succeeded in staking out a distinct- , 

ive and stable area for normal school work. Not only was Bridge- 

water held up as a model teacher training institution, but some college 

men - usually from the Midw^i^ rather than the East - admitted that 

' - 69 

the quality of its instruction compared favorably with university work. 
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They SStw little difference between normal schools and collegers, 
Bri^gewater's four-year €;purse was always singled out foclspecia]^ 
mention, as cpvering "the^rovind of the average ISfew England eoUe'ge; 

literally, " and taking "all the studied with sjpecial ref^nce to t€ach- 

70 ^ ' 
ing; ^ B-oydep never minded such applause but neyer iet such praise 

^ • * > • 

piish him to il>ake the normal school more literary than it already 

/ ^ ' 71 ^ ^ - . ' ' ' ' \^ 

seemed to be. Boyden himself nor any of his fellow principals after 
I860 indulged the term, college, when* describing the nature of their 
institutional At the same time, however, thafthey accommodated aca- 
demic instruction in their special way, they also insisted' upon .the 
distinct moral purpose of the institution. However, here too, accom- 
modation hadl>een macfe, and the revival imagery of Cyrus Peirce 
' arid -an older generation had been abridged. Instead of the lofty spiri- , 
tual rhetoric which enabled minister-principals to sanction a holy cal- 

ling in teaching, Boyden merely claimed that in the normal school 

72 

" the moral element is the. leaven hidden in the^ meal. 

This domestic imagery and its implications, far more than 
analogies to the college, captured the distinct nature and special ' 
' locus of the normal school after the Civil War. The naajor transfor- 
mation of the normal school in the 1870's and 1880's involved the en- 
largement of educational an^ professional responsibilities beyond the* 
classroom itself. Where Peirce had limited his "unconscious" in- 
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fluence to thi& class room, Boydeh, then other normal schoolmen, 
addressed themselves officially to the outside influences which once 

raadej'governance" the normal school's pre-eminent bane. Behind ' 

,■> 

the lack of will and professional resolution Peirce had witnessed at • 

* ■* ' 
-Lexington lay the poor preparation of district grammar schools, 

shdtt attendance, interinjpted lessons; and the professioiial immaturi- 

ty of age sixteem "Some of them seem to me* " Peirce had puzzled, 

"to be more interested in home, ' (in going home and hearing irom 

73 ^ ^ 

home) than in anything else, " Once the yehicleA of moral instruc- • 

tion became less strictly acadenaic and more objective, as it did in 

the ISSO's, such extra-institutional problems became less important. 

The connotations of deficient backgrounds were softened by the mere 

arrangement of studies into topical discussions, Tiie elimination of 

'both the model school and inspirational homilies argued against the 
divorce of practice and principles. In familiar conversation with - 
fellow students and teachers^who shared common origins the do- 
mestic metaphors made more sense of school life than revival images 
The evangelical currents, nevertheless, continued to flow 

, through the transformed normal school, Iiji the earlier ante-bellum 
period the revival assumptions had tried to fuse a highly^ disparate 
body of yoimg naen into a single harmonious moral entity. So long 
as the harmony was maintained, schoolmen felt they had provided 
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ad context for the moral^ork of professional education. Thus unity 
of moral purpose sixffused the essential nature of all pr operas chool- 
ing. While allowance was made for local variations, on the level of 
principles^education was the same everywhere. The very success 
of this professional ideology made doubly perplexing and serious 
the dissension within the profession by the end of the .1850's. Neijth|^r 
generation could acknowledge explicitly the enlarged disharmonies 
of social class within their feIlows]hdp without abrogating their long- 
sanctioned defense of character as asocial and apolitical, that is', 
morally neutral. The first generation sought their^ solutions In the 
cotmsels of volxmtary associations, .while their erstwhile proteges 
sought more concrete and permanent professional establishments. 
The sociological division within the schoolman's work quickly turned 
their .voluntary associations, bdth local and national, into forums of 
empty,' moral^ rhetoric. The nqiore prosaic alternative of the second 
generation did not meet the probletai at its source but, till the end 
of the century, sustained the hope that professional levels could be 
attained more by professional training and practice than by agree- 
ment upon unpractised principles. In a sens^, both options sustained, 
different aspects of their evangelical tradition: one continued to 
endorse rhetorically a collective will through a chain pf voluntary 
associations, the other indulged a professional will wMch^'^intained 
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the chsdn of voluntary associations but made the normal school its 
most permanent link. The 'subtle play^of daily life' ' entered the 
ins^feutional and professional structure of teaching and gave high- 
bli^m principles a dom^ticized and practical dimension which volun 

0 

fary associations alone coiild not give» a 
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20. DOMESTICATED PROFESSIONALS 



Within two decades, the eicWen fifties and sixties, this 
^ domestication of professionaTnorms 'was completev 1^ rhetorical 
change from a collective/harmony to a distinct, ''self-made" man 
as tiie embodiment of professional character paced title transforma^^ 
tion of the social clasS of educational policy makers. Where colle- 
^ate values had^purre^ benevolent support and middle, if not upper 
middle. class individuals to work for and in the teaching profession," 
dfter the Civil War only their ".shells of cuJatom" remained. The- 
roughness and discipline stW remained dominant ideals, yet m prac- 
tice manual-training rather t^an classical and literary study became 
the means of realizing them. Wanual training, of course, never re- 



jected classical and literary "c4|.tvire", ,any more than it allowed itself 
to be made synonymous with "vocational" traiifing). The rise of 
manual trainings especially the design and construction of special 
. shops and laboratories for its practical instruction, signalled the 
normal schoolman's acquiescence in a. non- collegiate ijnode of instruc- 
.tion. The attractions of the coEege prbved too strong for the normal 
school to^^ompete on equal levels for thi^ best prepared and most 

■ ' \ 
ooaj.8 
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affluent students. In the contest for normal schoolmen the reliance 
on older goals of collective harmony insured a Secondary stature 
for professional tea,chers, 

Iiljgtead of sheer designation to^such stature, the normal 
schoolmen exploited their weakness as an ^sset. In the pTost-war 
years, they indulged gtU manner of cotnparisons between teachers 
and other professionals, between normal schools arid other institu- 
tioris, concluding th$it teaching at present held an inferior and dis- 
advantaged place. Such concessions, wholly new to professional 
discussions, enshrined humility as the teacher's pre-eminent virtue ^ 
and dutiful (read unobtrusive) service as its characteristic practice* 
The candid admission lent a novel candor to their councils, and 
even to their greatest competitors - the colleges and their affiliates, 
the academies - they appeared to offer co-operation rather than 
hostility. Iji.some cases no doubt these tendencies were only genuin)^ 
aAd there the evangelical tradition, which made deference to truth 
a liberating and powerful motivation, lived on intact. At the same 
time deference served other purposes. It provided a context for 
exploring distinctions and comparisons which otherwise would have 
disrupted their own neutralized and harmonious professional style. 
Schoolmen developed a stylized deference which itself recognized the 
existence of operational rankings both within and without the prof eg- 
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sion of teaching. Without appearing arrogant or hostile they could 
feed intra-professional competition. In this context, too, they exam- 
iiied the inequities between teaching and older professions withotft 
appearing to engage in open defiance of those occupations. If inf^"^ 
Tior social status became a con^mionly accepted feature of teaching, 

schoolmen themselves unintentionally had much to do witii the crea- 

.. . ' ^ 

tion of that stigma. (u, _ • 

By the end of the 186 O^s schoolmen obsejrved coteries within 
their ranks as distinctly fertile areas of cultivation. Those years be- 
tween the late 1860*s and the late IBBO^s witnd^sed the spawning of 
numeroui^ regional organizations which specified the institutional^ 
real^ie^ of American education. More than explicitly local or state- 
wide yet less than national, new sectional organizations mushroomed. 
In the cities numerous schoolmasters clubs not only identified the 
prominent and influential schoolmen but created a highly genteel and 
enriched domicile f 6r such men to fraternize with the wealthy and . 
literary men of the moment. Outside the cities associations, like the 
New England Normal Teachers Association, the New England Associa- 

tions o^ Colleges and Preparatory Schools, Middle State Schoolmasters 

? { • . 

Association and ultimately the American Institute of Instruction (once 
the NEA'becajne genuinely national in the 1890's), all became singu- 
larly poweHul regional forums for creating and maintaining alliances 
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within the schoolmain's profession. These institutions thrived in their 
regional contexts onljr, so long as the distinctions between educational 
institutions maintained some observance of the older tradition of - 
professional harmony. By the end of the Tiineties the nature of dis- 
tinct levels and institutional types, not to mention the classes they . 
served, became relatively set, and a new.er grid of explicitly local, 
state and national interconnections became the dOnainant rationale 
and system for arranging the schoolman's work and prpflpssion. 

For the schoolman of the seventies and eighties the regional 
swath of their professional organizations clearly depicted their aspira- 
tions and influences. Within these forums the schoolman employed 
a defined sense of his limitations as a means for attracting and confirm 
ing institutional an^ j^rofessional alliances within 14s ranks. On the 
part of the normal schoolmen the major energies of this period were 

devoted to an alliante, not with the college, but with the emerging 

76 \ \ 
city high school. ^Until the late 1860's the majority of no^jmal school 
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students came in var^ring proportions from grammar schools, acade- 
mies and high schools. The periods of study in these, schools varied 
considerably afid few stayed in the academies and high schools long 
enough to graduate ^rbm a completed course of study. • Through the 
1870"s neither the normal school nor the college were exceptionally 
served by the academies' whose poor college-preparatory record or^ly 
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barely surpassed that of* the high school. By the late seventies, ' 
however, prominent normal schools like Bridgewater unofficially 
but effective^ turned to high school students and gradually to high 
school graduates for their supply of potential professionals. 

These^shifts preceded official directives or acknowledge- 
ments of such changes from the state legislatures or Boards of 
Educatidn xmtil the 1890»s, after which these official agencies began 
to assume \mprecedented initiatory and regulatory powers over in- 
struction. Not only did normal school principals offei* special con- 
cessions (different graduate certificates, different oral and written 
exams for admissions etc.) to high school graduates, they also creat- 
ed advanced courses and individually arranged programs for gra- 

diiates of other -normal schools and colleges who wanted professional 
78 

training. Perhaps most important, they explicitly favored students 
older than the official age minimum of sixteen for female and 17 for 
males. The Bridgewater catalogue for a ntimber of years carried the 
suggestive observation: "A greater age than is here prescribed, 

with some experience in teaching, will make the course of instrtiction 

° ■ 79 

in the School lafuch more valuable to the pupil. During this period 

\ ' ' ^ 

females' ages actually rangpd in class averages between eighteen and 

twenty, while average ages for males fluctuated between nineteen and 

twenty-two. Significant minorities of older students attended - and in 

06322 
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many cases experienced rapid professional rises after normal school 
study - whose ages upon entering ranged in the late twenties • The . 
oldest entering student of the period was forty-^hree* 
; ' Under Bpyden Bridgewater not only initiated and led many such 
^official developments but gradually realigned the total nature and 
struc|:ure of the normal school within the contours of 'an unaggressive, 
genteel style. At the veiy moment nojj^al schoolmen like Boyden 
began to seek out older experienced teadhers for their schools or ' 
else to solicit interested high school graduates, they also began to 
arrogate formal responsibility for the whole life of the professional 
trainee* In thfe name of prudent economics Bridgewater consolidated 
the student eating clubs and student dominated boarding houses in the 

j^-^town^. The construction of avdormtin 1869 and its extension in 1873 
assured the students an immedia^te saving of $1. 25 per week over older 
measures of room and board. The new feature of this facility was how- 
ever not the financial saving but the quarters of the principal and his 
family in the dorm itself. Housing more than 3. majority of the school's 
students brought their lives outside the classroom into direct, sensible 
contact with the principal at numerous points of every daily routine. 

"No pains at^e spared, " the Bridgewater catalogue pledged, '*to make 

81 

the Hall in every respect a home for the pupils. " 

This promise of domesticity accompanied an abnormal imposi- 
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tion of normal school regulations.^ With the opening ef the Boarding 
Hall in November, 1869, Boydpn put asidfe the cautions andJti^sitancies 
wHcK men like Peirce manifested toward the student ^s extra-curri- 
culaf activities and accommodations. Pupils were now expected to 
attend Sunday worship at any church of their choice; at least one 
hour of exercise in the open air became a daily requirement, weather 
and health permitting; all study hours, at home and at school, the cata- 
logue insisted after 1869, "are to be spent quietly, an d without commu- 
nication. " Moreover, the hour "for retiring is not later than ten o^ clock, 
at all seasons of the year. " Pupils must devote, the circular warned, 
a proper amoimt of time to sleep, and "seven hoursof undisjiurbed re- 
pose is the minimum. Unseasonable rising and study will be re- 
garded as a violation bf the'rules iof the Institutioij. " Two finat regu- 
lations made Boyden's role particularly clear: "No absence or tar- 
diness is allowed except in extreme cases" «ld "Absence from town 

82 " 

must be on leave previously obtained from the Principal. " 

The student eating clubs and boarding houses had always 
met, more than physical needs. When the school brought onto its 
own gfotmds the means of room and board, Bridgewater also adopted 
the social dimension of the earlier facilities. In addition, they com- 
bined thfese casual places of entertainment and conversation with the 
unofficial debating societies. By the early seventies a self-consciously 
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''educational" association, the Normal Lyceum, gathered together 

the last remaining facets of student life under the aegis of the school 

# ^ 

itself; After the turn of the century in the wake of dramatically 

■ •> ' . 

different. social and professional forces, the Noriiial Lyceum speciiL- 
ized its many functions into separate associations - the alumni clubs, 
fraternities, sororities, religious and athletic organizations. Be- 
fore that all these activities operated as arms of the Normal Lycetim 
wMch alinbst always designated its officers^is did the Alumni Associa- 
tion since" 1842) from the male minority and which maintained close 

83 ^ 

ties with tl\e principal and faculty of the school. 

A convenient corollary to this organizational realignment in 
the student life of professional trainees was the arrangement for 
discovering jobs and placing students in teaching positions i - The- 
constant traffic between graduates and students at Bridgewater elimi-- 
nated the need for formal control over placement. Until 1897 the 
informal arrangements were sufficient to guarantee Bridgewater a 
dramatic record of achievement in filling the policy-making positions 
of professional schoolmen. In 1891 Boyden could justly boast one 
himdred and thirteen classes of students filtering into all levels of 
education. Most important, one third of Massachui^etts* teachers 
were normal school students. No other state commanded so high a 
percentage of comparably trained teachers. Boyden^ s most enthusiastic 
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praise went, however, to the city of Boston where the Superintendent 
of Schools, Edwin Seaver, two of the supervisors, fifteen of the 
idasters and seventeen of the submasters had graduated from his 
school. Even more important, until 1906 the agents of the State 
Board of Education on whose shoulders rested the work of visiting 
and advising all the schools of the state had been dominated for more 
than three decades by Bridgewater graduates. After 1906 the Bridge- 
^ater influence could still be felt through the chief office of the State, 
if not the coxintry, the Secretaryship of the Board of Education, held 
by George H. Martin. The m9st influential educational journal iil 
the nation, the weekly Journal of Education, had been edited since 

1886 by stiU another graduate, Albert E. Winship, Vho served in 

. ... 84 -. . ' ■ 

that capacity until his death in 1933. Boyden himself^maintained 

his presence* over this entire record until 1906. His lifetime career 

at Bridgewater spanned fifty-five years and was surpassed only by 

85 

..the fifty-six year tenure of his successor and son, Arthur C. Boyden. 

The ubiquitous presjence of a Boyden at Bridgewater from 1860 
to 1933 exaggerated the lengthened tenures of both principal and faculty, 
typical of the second and third generation normal schoolmeli. Edward 
Sheldon of Oswego served as principal from 1860 to 1897; John Dickin- 
son at Westfield discharged his duties at the normal school there for 
twenty-five years, serving as principal from 1856' to 1877, then ex- 
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pandipg his concern for all the^ state nolrmal schools into his work 

> 8ft 
as Secretaiy of the State Board of Education from 1877 to. 1893. . ^ 

Richard Edwards, a Bridgewater graduate, ^served as normal school 

teacher and principal for twei^- years, ending his career with , 

a thirteen-year presidency at the St^te Normal University at Normal, . 

Illinois'. Following another typical toattern, Edwards passed that 

office - as j^iad Boy den to his son, Sheldon to I. B* Poucher, Dickinson 

to Joseph Scott - to a hand-picked and carefully trained amanuensis. 

Though such successors usually graduated from the institution which 

they ultimately directed. In Edwards' case the choice went to a fellow 

Bridgewater graduate whom he had brought t6 Illinois. ^ This naan, 

Bd^n C. Hewitt, turned a long teaching career at the Normal Univer- 

^sity into a presidential tenure* a service which lasted thrrty-twd years 

87 . 
in all. WittfVariations, the pattern holds for the Balem Normal 



School, the Boston Normal School and the other state institutions 

88 

founded before 1860. Normal schoolmen of the second generation 
generally graduated from normal schools or colleges, held remarkab- 
ly long tenures and passed their office on to hand-picked lieutenants 
whose work would not likely depart from the self-contained policies 

established by their predecessors. ^ Bridgewater after Boyden as- 
* • * 

sumed the principalship^ the average length of faculty tenure extend- 
ed two years beyond that of earlier faculties. In the last ^half of the 
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nineteenth centxiry it was not uncommon to have normal school faculty 

* ■ ■ « 

serving extensive periods. Most normal -schools contained-faculty 

* . .0 • . .V. 

members comparable to Bridgewater's Eliza Woodward (1857-1887), 
, Frank H. Kirmayer (1870-1919), George H. Martin (1864-1882), 

•William D. Jackson (1883-1926), Fannie Comstock (1888-1913) 

/ 89 
and Isabelle S. Horrie (1875-1906). After the 1880's it was also 

unconamon not to have alumni forming a large percentage of the nor- 

mal school faculty. ' • 

The new post-war normal school, gave rise to a professional 

standard which made loyal attachn^ent to the alma mater the^auge-of 

morq.1 and prof ejssional character. The s^oolman's. commitment ' " 

fixed^ oh a single institution which in turn specified the overriding 
• * * . 

" principles of educational work. Graduates beciame'"|)roselytizers 

not simply for educational principles but principles ag filtered to them^ 

through 'thair^school. Normal training had clari^ied procedurally the * 

process of awakening and inculcating character at tl^e heart of this 

essentially' evangelical work. The mechanics of their work, paradoxical- 

" . * - ** 

ly, they still believed, would lead to a moral and professional rather 
than a mechanical and uniform mode of instruction. In their mind 
the formalities and schedules 6f training became starting points which. 



once understood and domesticatedyfrito a trainee's routines, would 
gukrante^e superior levels of performance, however much the idio- 
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S3^Gracies of his personality modified them. No matter how regi- 
mented and methodical the product of the normal school, the profes- 
sional evaluation of every Successful teacher rested finally on the 
degree to which his achievement was self-made and fashioned accord- 

' ing to his own choices* As is the teacher, their cliche ran, so ia.the 

■■" « # •■ ' . 

^ school. Well before Charles Eliot damned uniformity as he^ created 

an elective system for collegiate study, the normal schools systematized 
their training in order to insure thkt professional choice was both vo- 
limtary and efficient. Ultimately theyi never dreamed that theil: pro- 
cedures would become so powerfully efficient that professional choice 
would become altogether powerless. 

Their creation of an enclosure for professional training intend- 
' ed no myopic insularity. The normal schools prided themselves on 
the features of their expanding campuses. Unlike the colleges, they 
raised no walls to make distinctions explicit between school- and so- 
ciety. The normal school principal, in the realignment of his powers, 

^ became the school's representative at conventions and public festi- 

P 

vities^ More and more his own role shed the responsibility of class- 
room teaching for the more delicate task of spreading the message 

90 

an^ spirit which made his normal school distinct. The -work of 
* 

conventions became no less evarigeHcal but only less inspirational, 
since t^e integrated work of a single normal school society was trans- 
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mittedoboth to his own and to other schools through the ^yf s of a 

given principal. The contact with the sponsoring state representa-^ 

tives, the Board of Visitors, became perfunctory. By the 1880' s the 

Visitors positions implied not visits ^d inspections at irregular 

^^SJti^^s of the year nor were they any longer rotated among the Board 

of Education members from all over the state. Instead, public ap- 

pearances at commencement exercises became the occasion of "visits 

and Visitors from the school's own or neighboring county served that 

91 

school alone for longer arid longer tenures. The rotations of ante- 
bellum days became after the war permanent appointments. Visit- 
ors were no longer representatives of the public; they became ra- 
' ther defenders of the school. Not only had the institutional stmc- 
ture of the normal school changed drastically, its place in the scale 
of professional values had transformed the significance and nature 
of preparatory training. 

The major professional innovation of the second generation 
schoolman^i^his effort to place his profession and its institutions 
within a practical social context. This, effort Stopped short of ctQti- 
vating a peculiar sensitivity to institutional power as. distinct from 
the force of a teacher's character. His early normal classes took 
over meeting houses, town halls and hotels with no sense that these 
forms affected his work. When he built special structures for 
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normal traiting, a professional schoolman fasMone^ a structure 

V 

which looked like nothing so much as a steepleleSs church. The 

enlargement of normal faciHtfes after ,1860 som^hat derivatively 

followed the college^ earlier solutions to the problem of teaching . 

groups beyond adolescence* At the moment they developed some- 

thipg of a professional leverage - salary increases, a literature, 

an historical sense of their work, and increasing public support - 

at -that moment, in the late 1860*s and early 1870*s two patterns 

emerged which dramatically affected the personnel of the normal 

school: they failed to attract the same kind of persoxmel as the 

other professions an4 they began to admit a still poorer and even 

92 ^ 

less talented trainee than ever before. Unlike the first, however, 
the second generation strained to use their assumptions of harmony 
to explain the social alignments which disrupted their work and their 
aspirations. Well before immigration exacerbated these tendencies, 
as they did after the turn of the century, the problem of social class 
divisions within the professional schoolman's ranks forced an abridge 
ment of older ways of understanding the nature of the teacher's work. 
More than the earlier generation's problem of governance was the 
later generation's need to determine whether schooling held any place 
at all in the professional spectrum. 

The whole question of whether teaching could be a profession 
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at all endangered the meagre self-- sufficiency that schooliit^en had 
actually achieved during the 1870»s and 1880's, Their key^j^stitu- 
tiouj the normal pchool, became less and l6ss the domicile o^pro- 
fessional norm^ and a symbojl of equilibrium. No longer did thW in- 
dulge the boasts of earlier schoolmen that education was the balance- 
wheel of the social machinery. ^Perhaps more apt than he intended; 



Boyden in 1890 drew an analogy from fictional literature and called 

the normal school a "reservoir" which, in some indistinct fashion, 
♦ 

insured the practical self-sxifficiency of its society -some distance 
away. , The price of self-sufficiency for professional schoolmen 
became insularity. The traditional reticence which once well served] 

the interests of harmony worked against them by the end of the cen-/ 

■ / 

tury. Habituated against direct measures and political initiatives, ^ 

e . ♦ / 

■ / 

schoolmen could not believe that extraordinary, collective^actioix/ 
against specific problems would help rather than hinder their general 
principles. . 



/ 

/ 
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2U THE "CLASSLESS" PROFESSION 



In the 19th century considerations of social class and actual 
career advantage seldom intruded into the open discussions of pro- 
fe^sional schoolineii. • When they were entertained, such c^nsidera- 
tions were employed tp defend the normal schpol from accusations 
of rigidity and competitiveness with existing educational institutions. 
Such ideas were never marshalled to specify the distinct advantages 
and services of the no3?mal school. The evangelical roo'tfe of their 
thought and special institutions enabled scjttoolmen to boa,st a peculiar 
moral dimeiJsion to the work of educatipia^ The connection between 
instruction and moral developnaent was sufticient achievement for 
th6 first generation. Professional schoolmen then and later maintain- 
ed that equation between moral instruction and public, education/ 

They did convince thei;t' public that indirect moral control 
was an ideal for both indiv^ual and society. The actual mechanics 
of this control, indirect and gradual as it was, made specific pro- 
blems of governance particularly poignant and difficult (witness the 
plight of Cyrus Peirce at the Lexington Normal School, to take but 
one example). Schoolmen could not refine distinctions between an 
individual and his society or between a teacher and his students, ex- 
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cept to acknowledge that divorces between the two disrupted a de- 
sirable moral harnaony^ Analysis of governance problems in terms 
of social class became, as it were, too impersonal and too detached 
from the moral spheres of life which th^ earnestly sought. This 
moralized process of schoolman's thought continually demanded that 
their professional aims and achievement be distinguished from all 
activities connoting social privilege and private advantage. One 
searches the educational literature of the 19th century in vain, try- 
ing to find institutional definitions or institutional records which 
xAight translate their ubiquitous assertions of moral worth into patterns 
of practical achievement. 

In 1859 Professor Alpheus Crosby, once a classicist on the 
^fSLdlilty of Dartmouth College, th^n a princip^ of the Salem Normal 

School, tendered one of the boldest ante-bellum definitions of the 

94 

Ameiican normal school. By contrast to the generaj instruction of 
common school, high school, and academy and college," the normal 
school was, he said, a professional school like those' which serve 
theology, law, medicine, the military, agriculture, commerce, mecha 
nics, mining^ the fine arts, etc. He looked tot^the teachers' semi- 
naries in Europe to^aborate this broad distinction. Americans 
avoided the objectionable European practice of taking "young men or 
boys of the lower classes and of* very moderate previous attainments, 
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and by a course of .appr^ppriate exercises, to drill them into a pre- 
paration for conducting, according to prescribed routines, schools- 
for the limited education of these lower classes . . • In this station . 
they are generally expected, Without essential cl^ange or hope of 
change, to continue, repeating the beaten round, through life. "Were 
thq fixed and mechanical processes not objectionable enough, stiU 
more offensive was the corollary to such piJ'actice: appointment to 

particular places usually emanates from the same authority that sustains 

95 

the Normal Schools. " 

The American example differed dramatically, Crosby assert- 
ed, and, speaking to an audience of normal schoolmen,, he met only 
agreement in the pursuit of a counter-European model of professional 
trailing. In America, he statec^, the pupils are from no particular 

grades in society, and are least of all from those families which 

96 ' 

would be accounted lowest in social position. Not only were they - 
better prepared now than ever before,- but teachers experienced in 
their professional schools much less uniformity in respect to their 
plans for life. Normal schools prepared one for all general instruc- 
tion. Study at these institutions also did not soften the need for tho- 
rough study, since school committees examined normal school gra- 
duates no less rigorously than they did (or did not) other candidates 
97 

for positions. Normal schoolmen were proud that normal school 
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training offered no privileges to potential teachers in the face of 

such examinations. Study at such an institution in no way lessened 

the obligation^ in school and after, for teachers "to make places for 
98 

themselves. " As a consequence and also as an ideal, patterns of 
professional placement were not easily predictably nor should they 
be in the eyes of normal school faculties. "He who can teach, " 
* Crosby generalized, "scientifically and adroitly a primary schbol, . 
may be trusted, if his literary attainments are sufficient, in any - 
department of instruction up to the university. " Though his remarks 
betrayed the college- slanted norms of th^ first generation, Crosby 
correctly stated the general expectations of both the first and second 
generatiop. schoolmen about the professional consequences of the work. 
The well-trained teacher should have acicess to all grades of 

teaching positions. College teaching, which demanded the highest 

j , * 

"literary attainments" posed the only sphere :^estricted to normal 
school trainees. Even here the exact relationship was anabiguous 
since the early normal schoolmen had been themselves college-trained. 
This traffic from college to normal school, which normal schoolmen 
encouraged with their scholarship progranis and four-year academic 
courses* suggested the possibility that soon the traffic would become 
c\>mfortably bilateral. In spite of several notable exceptions,^ however, 
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colleges with faculty members. Serious efforts were made by first 

generation schoolmen to avoid a sharp institutional division. Through 

the 1850's HeiuT- Barnard had approached several colleges* to establish 

-scholarships and professional chairs devoted to educational subjects. 

Barnard seemed to have been quite anxious about colleges refusing 

99 

to train teachers. His applications to aU sorts of institutions of 

. . . ► 

higher education suggest that Ms^aim was to register the teaching * 
of teachers as a legitimate collegiate enterprise. Had his efforts / 
succeeded^ the collegiate prejudices agaiiist normal schools would ^ 
likely have never sharpened 4nto the social class divisions of the early 
twentieth century. Likely too, men like Alpheus Crosby would have 
worried less about American normal schools aping the errors of 
Europe. 

Still social class divisions did emerge as the work of the 
second generation schoolmen drew to a close in the 1890's. Gra4ually 
these divisions became apparent xfirst as divisions within normal 
^"schools, then as divisions between colleges and normal schools as 
competing institutions. Even at normal schools like Bridgewater, 
which schoolmen accepted as a model of its kind and which pei^haps 
resisted open class divisions more effectively than did its sister 
schools, the peculiar structure of the student body placed the normal 
school in a subordinate class position by the end of the 19th century. 
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In the ante-bellum period the normal school was not a clear compe- 
titer for college-bound youth (though the leadership of botlTgenera- 
tions seemed to draw upon that category of youth), ^ut equally clearly 
these schools had good reason to hope that they would eventually 
attract young men with genuine professional prospects. They kept 
these options open, at least xintil the 1890^s. Before that date they 
resisted class demarcations as avidly as they professed tor keep 
education clear of political and partisan biases. • To avoid becoming 
a school which served any special class, age or sex exclusively, 
^normal schools had to seek college-bound males and experienced 
teachers older than the majorit3| of young women who sought teach- 
ing as a profession in the period of reconstruction just after the 
Civil War. 

In spite of many efforts to achieve other results, normal 
schools attracted youth from the upper social strata only in small , 
numbers. In fact, such youth can be found less and less among 
normal school trainees as such schools neared 1900* Equally sig- . 
nificant the middling social class of self-sufficient farmers and me- 
chanics who came in large niimbers to the normal schools before the 
war, did not continue after the conflict to supply the same percen- 
tages of trainees. The index of tk^se changes can be foimd in the 

pattern of occupations pursued by the fathers of normal school stu- 

100 

dents at Bridgewater, where such information is available. 
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. The most important feature of this scale is the percentage 
of students whose fathers were physicians, lawyers and clergymen. 
The percentage of these students remains stable at relatively four 
percent" throughout the fifty year period, while the student body in- 
creased more than threefold, from 86 students in 1862 to 257 in 1904. 
While the actual numbers more than tripled, students from farming 
families dropped by half oVer the same period. From the mechanical 
trades, especially that of shoemaking, students increased from more 
than one-quarter in the ante-bellum period to more than a third of the 
student body by the turiji of the century. Most important, by the late 
1870!s and early 1880's,^ transportation made Bridgewater Normal 
School accessible to Boston Irish. After those decades the normal 

school's student body began to draw from dependent classes rather 

\ 

than from merely the less affluent and poorer classes of rural New 
England. If the adB4^^ons of sons and daughters of hostlers, teamsters, 
sailors and gate-tenders made normal schools more democratic and 
classless than the colleges, these alignments insured firm distinctions 
between normal schbols and most liberal airts colleges by 1900. 

Few normal schools had Bridgewater's advantages in slowing 

^ % 

these realignments. Throughout the nineteenth century the schooJL 
consistently taught and graduated more male students than any other 
in the United States. Bridgewater's student body always had a large 
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male miiiority, ranging between twenty to forty percent, until the 

|890»s. - . 

• 1854-* 1878- 1887- 1896- 

1862 1886 1895 1904 ^ TOTAL 

Male «. 

: Grads 196-41% 117-21% 143-19% 111-12% 567-21% 
Female 

Grads 281-59% 431-79% 603-81% 853-88% 2, 168- 79% 

TOTAL . 478 548 746 964 2,„736-100% 



Actually during the 1880's the school a^tiitted 205 males to 
726 females. The following two decades reduced tiiis one-tMrd mino- 
rity to little more one-teiS^f the\ntire student body. For the 
1890's^ 184 men were admitted by contrast with 1, 009 women; The • 
comparable figures for the next decade, the first in the twentieth cen- 
tury, were 120 men and 1, 133 women, Duiing the last two decades, 
however, men outnumbered the women in the professional, four-year 
course, and they maintained their hold on the pivotal student associa- 
tions. The small nainority of males and the four-year course of pro- 
fessional studies had by 1900 been eliminated from almost all other 
• normal schools. 

At the turn of the century normal schools had been overtaken 
by women^d by vocational training f o^ specific, skills. The curricu- 
lum had quickly lost its pretense of academic training and had gained 

' • . ^. * 
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methods whMi collegiate minds deemed unprofessionally mechanical. 

The large majority of graduates now staffed almost exclusively ele- 

101 

mentary grades in city systems. During the nineties schoolmen ini- 
tiated one last effort to salvage their olcjer notions of a normal school 
as a bastion and a reservoir safeguarding society in intricate, genteel 
and complex ways. ; The State Board of Education mandated higher ad- 
mission requirements (a high school diploma),' higher teacher salaries, 
more rigid tests for graduation and more concerted action between 
the scholils. In addition, they fotmded three more normal schools 
committed exclusively to staffing the systems of their host cities. . 
With the IpeorganizaYon of' the Board of Education ift 1909 the new pro- 
cesses of increased rationalization, namely, departmentalization, 

began, resulting in a state system with each normal school responsible 

103 

for a particular professional specialty: Kindergarten instruction 
for Worcester Normal Sc*iool; commercial subjects for Salem; house- 

i 

hold arts |ar Framingham; practical arts for Fitchburg; music for 
Lowell; correspondence courses for North Adams; summer schools for 
Hyannis; standard elementary grades for Westfield; and, as its histoiy 
might have suggested, upper grade teaching (ultimately junior high 
school training) for Bridgewater. In 1913 Bridgewater made one last 

appeal to save its college-slanted academic course, which kept it 

V 104 
from shedding t6tg.% all its earlier aspirations. However, even 
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as selected normal schools, like Bridgewater, became teachers' 
colleges, teacher training institutions never transcended those pro- 
fessional traditions which appeared disparaging to educators with aca- 
demic assumptions about professional instmction. 

I 

' In 1915 Arthur Boyd en tried to defend Bridgewater against 
the worst effects of the new specialised normal school. In a re- 
markably candid and illuminating letter to David Snedden, the new- 
ly appointed Conmiissioner of Education of Massachusetts, die tried 
to create as Bridgewater's special fiel^f teaching an older notion of 
normal school ti4ining. He argued to Snedden that Bridgewater should 
conduct exclu/ively for the Massachusetts normal school network a 



105 

four-year course of professional study. In defense of his pro- 
posal he offered Bridgewater's unique record in such a program. 
The four-year course had b^^gun in 1869 and to date [1913] had graduated 
386 individuals. Almost all were men. This program had achieved 
the highest aspirations of normal school training: (1) a course of 
study with easy access to colleges which credited many of the nor- 
mal school courses and (2) its impartial service to all schools and 
grades'of school systems. The four-year course had in a few cases 
done what few normal schools had done, namely, placed normal school 
graduates on college faculties. Seventy-five of the 386 had gone to 
college. Of these five were still attending and tw6 had died; four- 



teen had taught in Normal Schools and twenty-five in high schools; 
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seven became city grammar masters, five superintendents, nine 
departmental teachers, two college instructors, two book publishers 
and four ultimately entered other professions. Considering the 386 
as a whole, thirty-two had taught in normal schools, fifty-five in- 
high schools, one hundred and thirteen in grammar schools, one * 
hundred and sixteen were grammar ma^sters, fifteen superintendents, 
thirty-six were departmental teachers and. seven developed into pri- 
mary teachers or supervisors. 

His rationale, stressed the equation between the academic and 
cultural studies on the one hand and on the other educational leader- 
ship. Such training restated the promises Alpheua Crosby had made 
more than a half-centuiy before to the American Normal School 
Association. Properly trained, a teacher could instruct any group, 
whatever its social class, whatever its educational level, whatever 
the subject. The instructor's talent rested partly on skill and prepa- 
ration, predominantly on his or her character. Bjridgewater had suc- 
ceededl in filling many of the ma^or directorates of education especial-' 
ly the superintendencies, the principalships, and the offices of the 
•Board of Education, between 1850 and 1890, operating on these as- 
sumptions and the programs deriving from them. Had Boyden ad- 
dressed these arguments to Snedden's predecessor, he likely would 
have received a more receptive hearing and have probably won his 
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point. Snedden's predecessor had been Boyden's own colleague on the 

Bridgewater staff during the elder Boyden's tenure, nameljf^eorge 

H» Martin. Martin represented perhaps the naost concrete illustra- 

tion of Bridgev/ater's professional achievenaent. He had been a stu- 

,dent at Bridgewater in 1862, a faculty naenaber there from 1864 to 

1883, agent of the Massachusetts Board of Education frona 1883 to 

1892,. a member of the Boston Board of Supervisors from 1893 to 

1905, andclimacticallyhe succeeded to Horace Mann's office, the 

106 

Secretary of the Board of Education of Massachusetts in 1906, 

By contrast Snedden was not only not a Bridgewater graduate, he had 

not even attended a normal school. Moreover, not only was he not a 

Massachusetts schaolman, he had not even been born in New England. 

^^SIle)dden had improved upon his studies at Stanford with graduate work 

at Teachers College, Columbia University^ where he had refined 

in several books notions of education conditioned by organized social 
107 

grouping. 

Snedden offered neither understanding to Boyden's appeal nor 
continuity to Martin's work and disrupted a deep-rooted but informal 
educational tradition of professional efficiency. The norms and ca- 
reers of Bridgewater 's graduates rested upon the pivotal role of the 
normal school. Boyden and Martin had derived their professional 
views from a special educationaLenvironment dnd from a distinct moral 
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frame of reference. Their genteel stylei as a consequence, do- 
mesticated but did not transform the evangelical habit of thought 
characteristic of the earliest professional schoolmen of the ante- 
bellum period. Both Boydens, father and son, like Cyrus Peirce, 
relied heavily on the intangible educative force of moral character. 
In spite of the numerous differences among these generations of 
schoolmen in the nineteenth century, their moral vision sought a 
harmonious fellowship as a professional and social ideal* In the 
face of exceptions to such an order, they habitually restated the 
ideal rather than analyzed^the problem. Professional schoolmen as 
a whole never conceived in the nineteenth century that their^moral 
harmony was ultimately anything other than a matter of voluntary 
cooperation among different individuals. When political machina- 
tions abruptly intruded as it did with the forced reorganization of the 
Massachusetts Board of Education in li909, George Martin was com- 
pelled to resign Jus office. Although the victim of a rude power 
play, Martin continued to serve as advisor to his successor, David 
Snedden. In many respects Bridgewater graduates who knew he had 
been "demoted", were nevertheless more proud that Martin deported 
himself as a gentleman than they were of his once' eminent pQsition. 
His example could^ serve well as a cameo for normal schoolmen as 
a nineteenth century educational and professional type. 
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THE PASSING OF THE AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF INSTRUCTION 



22. NEW ALIGNMENTS IN THE NINETIES 
23. THE DISCOVERY OF THE SUPERINTENDENT 
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22 • NEW ALIGNMENTS IN THE NINETIES 



In 1891 the AmeribfiuaJnstitute of Instruction experienced one 

• of its final surges of membership. Since the spectacular success 

of the association under Thomas Bicknell in the iiiid-1870*s, no 

jmeeting boasted increases of a hundred members or more. In 

fact, during the whole preceding decade of the 1880^s, the Institute 

^languished. For the first time in its history it kept no record of its 

members. Between 1877 and 1891 only two hxmdred and sixty-nine edu- 

1 ^ 

cators had been admitted* The large new membership, however^ 

was not the most significant feature of the 1891 meeting. 

The profession's journal of record, tti$ Journal of Education, 

founded by the energetic Bicknell and in policy changed only slightly 

since the 1870's, reported the Bethlehem (New Hampshire) meeting 

was "one of the every way best in the history' of the American Insti- 

2 

tute of Instruction. " Though the ties between the association and 
the journal were very close - both Bicknell and the later editor, 
Albert E. Winship had been or would become presidents of the Insti- 
tute - the special report of the 1891 convention was not mere self- 
congratulation. The special merits of the meeting were enumerated. 
More than its strong program and large attendance, Winship explained, 
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it "was the only meeting of the kind that we ever attended in which 
we heard no word of complaint from any source. " "The officers, " 
he continued, "did not growl because the teachers went on excur- 
sions, as they did in 'ye olden times', the weather was not a cause 

* ' ' ' . ■ ft ' 

\of complaint; there were excursions of all kinds; there was no elec- 
tioneering for office; there was no discussion that caused hot blood; 

3 

\ re indeed everything seemed to go as if by magic, " Most remarkable 



r 



d^-all perhaps was the sharp, divergent attitude between Winship's 
report and olden times vie^ of the Institute as a harmonious pro- 
fessional agency. Still more his remarks help illuminate those fea- 
tures and those forces which altered the schoolmen's profession at 
the turn of the century and shortly after caused the demise of the 
Institute itself. 

The public admission of growling, complaint, and bad.blood 
j emerging from professional discussions, in its way,- announced the 
passing of the rhetoric of professional harmony. The consensus of 
earlier meetings, at least the appearance of consensus in all official 
and informal accounts of their proceedings, no longer captured the 
^ priorities of the profession. The second generation had fragmented 
that harmony byv making the center of their work the numerous self- 
contained professional and preparatory schools. After the Civil War 
schoolmen maintained the ante-bellum conceptions and language of 
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their teachers but applied those terms with different institutions 
and meanings • Where first generation schoolmen had empl^ed vo- 
limtary associations and their successors distinct, practical training 
schools, the third generation, coming to power at the turn of the 
•century, turned more and more to administrative values for educa- 
tional success. ' In 1891 the absence of dissension "as if by magic" 
from the meetings of the American Institute of Ins tiniction stemmed 
from the "tact and mocfesty" of its' officers. Earlier such success 
might as easily have been attributed to the conmiunality of the mem- 
bership or the exercises with suggestive pedagogical styles. 

After 1889 the third generation of professional schoolmen filled 
the presidency of the Institute, just as they were then filling else- 
where the policy-making positions of their profession. Not only were, 
these positions generally being filled by another generation of school- 
men, but the positions they sought were also changing. In post-bellum 
America schoolmen frequently moved from superintendencies to prin-- 
cipalships of normal schools, headmasterships of prep^^ratory aca- 
demies and large city high schools or even in some cases to college 
4 

faculties. At the turn of the century upward mobility within the pro- 
fession ended with the superintendent. If a yoxmg man abandoned a 
supervisory position, usually his motion was lateral to another super- 
intendency in a more urbanized contb;xt. It was hardly surprising that 
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eight of the last thirteen presidents of the American Institute of 

5 

struction were drawn from the supervisory sector df the profession. 

t 

•By 190i3 more presidents had been drawn from that position than else- 
where in the ranks of schoolmen. Indeed after the turn of the century 
• tiie superintendent category experienced the most .dramatic increase 
in the Institute's membership. In the last decade of its history super- 
intendents exceeded by double every other group of professional 
6 

schoolman. 

ft 

The forces which made supervision newly attractive at the end 

■ ^-"^ 

of the century, raised the fortunes of many schoolmen who were not 
explicitly superintendents.. Such men did reach important professional 
positions like the presidency of the Institute. The president of the 
veary successful 1891 meeting was Ray Greene Huling whose long tenures 
in the. high schools of Fitchburg, New Bedford and Cambridge, Massa- 



^xhusetts bore witness to his management abilities. More revealing, 
Huling with several fellow graduates of Brown University had been instru 
mental in founding the New England Association of Colleges and Prepara- 
tory Schools in 1885. That organization had been responsible for en- 
gaging the interests of Harvard's Ch^irles Eliot and selected college 
leaders in the work of public education. The New England Association 
' also had laid the groundwork for the famou|. Committee of Ten of the 
National Educational Association, which in turn had formalized the 
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curricular relationship between high schools and colleges. Unlike 
many of his predecessors in the A. 1. 1. , Ruling moved easily be- 
tween the practical and the collegiate spheres of edugation, not the 
least tribute to the "tact and modesty" which Winship had so admired. 
More and more this kind of talent figured centrally in thei work of the 
professional superintendent. 

Accordingly one of the special features of the Institute's 

successful ineeting was the presence ^f several prominent college 

9 

presidents and prbfessors. Ruling's many contacts and affiliations 
with academic men undoubtedly played an important role in this par- 
ticipation. There were, however, other pressures which awakened 
college men to the work of the American Institute of ^nstruction. In 
thfe early nineteenth century teaching had attraqted, about oxieTtweg- . 
tieth of the graduates of American colleges; by the end of the century 
it had absorbed abput one quarter of them, about five percent more 
than any other profession. Aftei:J.880, on a graph of the profesi&ions 
followed by collegians, the line for teaching crossed that of the 
ministry, and after 1890 that of law. At the close of the century 
teaching had become numerically the dominant profession for Ameri- 
can college graduates, with business its closest competitor. The 
Ifeadership of American colleges entered the proceedings of the Ameri- 
can Institute of Instruction and its sister institutions in the 1890's 
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partially to respond to the changes in the aspirations of their students. 
Among this leadership at the 1891 meeting of the Institute were 
.Merrill E /'Gates, president^ofAniherst College, Rev. William 
DeWitt Hyde, president of Bowdoin^G^>llege, Harvard's philosopher 
\ ' Josiah Royce (lecturing on "Tendencies in the Development of the 

American University"), Edmund J. James of the University of Pennsyl- 
vania and then president of the American Society for the Extension of 
University Training, and, Paul Hanus, the first professor of educa- 
tion at Harvard and personally brought by CJiarles Eliot to that po- 
sition from the Colorado Normal School in Denver that same year, 
11 

• 1891. 

The participation of college leaders was not totally a novelty 
to the institute. The novelty in 1891 and for the remaining years of 
the Institute's history rested upon the significant number of insti- 
tutions and viewpoints no| indigenous to New England. In fact, Hanus 
before going to Colorado had been raised and educated in Wisconsin 
and Michigan; Royce originated from California; James from Illinoi^ 

and even Hyde had come to the presidency of Bowddin from his New 

12 »• 

Jersey congregation. These college and university men seemed 
to share in common the view that higher education required some 
accommodation between the traditional notion of academic discipline 
and the newer practical values represented by professional schoolmen- 
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l^eir appeara^e at the Institute in the early 1890' s represented one 
effort to work out that accommodation with the leaders of the teach- 
Ing prctfession. 

Before 1890 there had been only two other surges of colleg^ 
leaders Into the ranks of schoolmen. The first had been in the 1830's 
when graduates especially of Harvard and Yale«created the InstituteT" ^ 
The first president. Rev. Francis Wayland of Brown, was the only 
college president ever to head the Institute. The second surge occurred 
during the second generation'* sway (1850-1880) when the graduates 
of Brown together with the backcountry colleges of Amherst, Dart- 
mouth, Bowdoin, Williams, Waterville (Colby), Wesleyan, Bates 

13 

and Middlebury provided the college men who joined the Institute. 
- - Only Dartmouth consistently provided professional schooli^Eim-Ycitb J. 
their prominent men, for reasons which are not yet clear »...lj;i-factj^ | 

in the scale of known college men who joined the Institute Dartmouth 

' / ' . 14 • ' ' 

" provided almpst twenty percent. If the earlier academic cohorts 

in the Institute had been more successful in their particular aims, the 

third surge of the nineties might have signalled a less dramatic and 

novel reorientation of the Institute. 

( 

Equally significant as the presence of college men with new 

• . ■ » 

purposes, Winship reported, was the return in 1891 of Boston school- - 
masters to the Institute's meetings. In the late 1840's and 1850's Boston 

♦ 

, schoolmasters Joristling at their inability to modify the reforms of Horace 
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Mann and the course of the Institute, had turned their energies to-* 
•ward the state associations, of which the Massachusetts State Teach- 
ers Association, founded in 1847 by "practical schoolmen", had been 
the first. Between the ante'-beUiim period and the nineties, Boston's 
schoolmen had never returned enthusiastically to the Institute's. meet- 
ings. Over the history of the Institute grammar schoolmen had com- 
posed twenty-five percent of the entire membership, but that cate- 
gory of school^^en, perhaps lacking the support of the Boston group, 

16 

never assumed a real leadership in t^ife organization. In fact, only 
two public grammar schoolmasters - J. Milton Hall (188.7-1888) and 



Both men made their careers in the school system of Providence, 
Rhode Island and presided late in the Institute's histoiy. 



George E. Church (1898) - ever served the Institute as presidents. 

ovi 

Of the twelve Boston schoolmasters Winship counted in 1891 

only ten appear on the official roster of the meeting, but this small 

18 

group (the overall attendance had been 887) indicated some of the 
career features affecting the future of the Institute and the profes- 
sion at large. Boston offered the most prestigious and lucrative 
educational positions in the state which consistently offered the high- 
est or near-highest ave^rage salaries in the country for public instruc- 

tion. These attractions had drawn men from all parts, of New England 
19 

and the country. At times it seemed as if Massachusetts men were 
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J 

a minority in the teaching personnel of that state. ^Though they had 
generally tau^t fpr long periods in their particular school, Boston 
sc|;ioolmasters were seldom native of the city. Like the first public 
. grammar schoolman who served the Institute as^ president in 1888* 
four of the ten in Winship's group had taken professional courses in 
the Bridgewater Normal School and, tmlike many of the remaining 
six, had foimd places in the Boston school system as soon as their 
professional training ended. Of the known members of this group 
only Augustus D. Small was a college graduate (Colby), though seve- 
ral had been prepared to/ college or had attended once for a short 
period. In the r840's and 1850's when Boston schoolmasters took 
their leave of the Institute, .those departing were largely college 
ijseu and gasatdu^tes and ministers and likely had not been radBectandiediiicated r^oi zeen. r 

/ • .V 

_r w > fay: fj^opa Boston itself. By contrast their successors, the then i3ld-^^ ' . 
line grammar schoolmen of the second generation, facing a mounting 
number of immigrant children in fheir classes, found themselves in 
the early nineties in common cause with the yqunger superintendents 
and academic men, eager to give an academically biased curriculum 
a more practical bent. This objective also implied a rejuvenation of 
older professional associations like the American Institute of Instruc- 
tioij. ^ 

Perhaps as important as the new influences upon the Institute 
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were the decreases in certain categories of professional teaching, ^ , 
particularly the orthodox academic sectors which had played pro- 
minent roles in the Institute imtil the end of the century. Winship's 
report of the 1891 meeting omitted mention of the role of academy 
teachers. While new academies continued to be founded to the end 

of the cen^ry, these increases were not reflected in the ranks of 

* • «> ' 

tile Institute's members,. By the 1900' s the representation of the aca- 

• ^ Vy^"-. ' • ■ 21 

demy had decHned to haH.'the high levfls- of the 1870's. Similarly 
Winship made no mention of the decline of normal school graduates, 
which, like the history of the academy, contrasted with the marked 

increase in that genre of schooling in the latter half jof the nineteenth 

22 'p. 
century. Both the academy and the normal school had been very 



er. - -^^^^tle^^ through the 187D'sV but afterward t&eitSff^H'caiiie 

* through members who had attended such sch>sols but who represent- 

ed other kinds of institutions in the Institute and the profession. The 
record of Winship' s own school, the Bridgewater Normal School, illu- 4 
minates this pattern. While nineteen Bridgewater alumni and alumnae ' 

ft , • -/ 

had joined the Institute in the 1880's and fifteen in the 1890's - half 
the numbers which joined in the 1850' s and 1860 's - only two new 

members from Bridgewater, both female, entered the Institute in the 

23 ^ 
1900's. Given the dramatic increases in normal schools generally, 

normal training affected the professional asso^ziations by directing 
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their trainees away from national councils and forums. For differ- 
ent reasons the academy and the normal school had too effectively 
**1)rovided their students with a self-contained educational experience. 
Whatever its other benefits these institutions tended to drain profes- 
sional talent out of the national assemblies of professional schopl- 
men. 

As dramatic as the rise of the superintendent in the Institute 

was the increase of the high school principal in it^ membership. 

In this respect too the ISQl-president of the association, Ray Greene 

Huling, indicated the new alignments in the professional structure. 

The representation of high schoql principals and teachers had waned 

in the isSO's but had improved remarkably by the turn of the century. 

Over the entire history of the association this" sectdr^bf the pi^bfes-* 

sion foriped the third largest group and contributed^ fifteen percent 

24 

of the entire membership. At the same time the academy contri- 
buted half or less than half the number of the high school. Though 
their pattern paralleled the high sc^ol between 1840 and 1880, after 
that period the high school repre^seirtjttion increased ne^irly double. 
/After the 1880's the distinctions between the academy and the high 
school spokesmen widened sharply. As with the colleges, some aca- 
demies pressed themselves to accommodate the more practical conr 
cerns of the new century. However, the majority of both the academy 
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and the college representatives experienced a joint decline of fifty 
percent by 1908 as conapared v/ith their levels in the Institute during 
the 1870's. Over the Institute's entire history academy men contr^ 
buted about fourteen percent of the Institute's membership while 
* colleges sent eleven percent. 



25 . « ^ 



The third stage of the Institute's history, begun in 1891, turned 
not on the withdrawal of academic schoolmen but -on 'the influx-of-^uper- 
intendents. More and niore the superintendents' professional inter- 
ests joined those of the public grammar schoolmen and schoolmen of 
the high schools. Their rapprochement with academic schoolmen 
from colleges, academies and normal schools like Bridgewater, 
however tenuous it was, gavj^ the American Institute of Instruction 
life for two decades more.f The most important service of these allir 
ances was the fornialization of the superintendency as a professional 
agent. The widening gap between the high school and the grammar 
School, or in a word, between public education - and the academy 
and the college, or private education, gave the superintendent's 
office a new professional responsibility and function. In particular, 
superintendents in the Institute as in their practical work labored 
energetically during the last years of the nineteenth century to main- 
tain a general forum where different ideologies could communicate 
with and accommodate each other. Their achievement and failures 
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"ow mat long-lived association rr.«i^ * 

could not survive whole 

in the twentieth centuiy. ^ 
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24. THE DISCOVERY OF THE SUPERINTENDENT 

During; the 1 87&' s the American Institute of InstmctioiFa:nd 
professional schoolmen nationally experienced sharp and rapid turns 
of fortune^ After disinterest nearly ended the association in the 
early 1870's, the reforms of Thomas Bicknell and Rhode Island 

supporters produced the largest meetings in the Institute's history, 

^ "■ 26 
culminating with the convention in 1877 in Montpelier, Vermont. 

By the end of the decade, however, the membership and leadership 

had lapsed once again. Younger, more precisely national, organiza- 

27 

tions like the National Educational Association fared no better. 

Apart) from other causes, perhaps the most telling-had been the ^res^'^^ 

28 

sure of-renewed criticism of. public education in the; 1870' sj "^ '^ Against, 
a profession conpaitted to moral chkrScte^^d a collective harmony 
of divergent professional styles, criticism itself had always present- 
ed a terribly troublesome challenge. But the criticism of the 1870's, 
launched from outside the reaches of the profession, focused on the 
most vulnerable feature of nineteenth century education, its over- 
weening confidence in the moral power of the teacher. The Institut^^= — ^ 
had itself been instrumental in defending that ideal. In particular, 
at virtually every meeting, some lecturer or commentator had dis- 
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tinguished the relative merits o£ the physical, intellectual and moral 

^ dimensions of instruction, Theae aspects were considered compatible 

» 

but nevertheless possessed unique properties. The moral sphere al« 

• ways escaped easy and detailed rationalization* Hence the teacher 

' had to be given the leeway and responsibility of vitalizing any class- 
room lesson. Any detailed program or specifica^jlon of duties en- 
dangered the moral charge of education. Hence routines were aids, 
were morally neutral, and provided only minimal levels of compe- 
tency. True education rested with the character of the individual 
teacher. The ability to avoid sheer routine and. mechanized proce- 
dures became a given of the teacher's work. Often the dangers of 
routine were graphically depicted to awaken teachers to their duties 
^. su^\^z ^dHto^aW^nS^and participate in the: a3^©eting&» of ;th^;Ip^M^ ae inst 

• fessional organizations. Sanctioned and controlledi^by su^h organiza- t 
tions and the character of their leadership, criticism then became 
constructive, quickened flagging and dull sensitivities and revived 
professional consciousness. Without such controls criticism be- 
came and was a force of destihiction to these professiojjal norms. 

In the 1870' s, schoolmen did not answer the charges of mechani- 
zation and routine immediately. Sheer denial, they seemed to feel, 
woiild only lend credibility to the critics; examples of good teaching 
would be - and were once offered - dismissed as exceptions; failure ^ 
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to respond effectively would be tantamount to a concession of the 
critics* claims. Schoolmen's hesitancy to counter their critics ema- 
nated fimdamentally from! their realization that their most cherished 
norms were at stake, ^ifhey could not specify and rationalize the 
procedures within or outside the classroom without undercutting many 
of ihe highly individualized assumptions which proceeded from their 
focus on moral character. When called to the court of. reason alone, 
schoolmen described a process which appeared extraordinarily cumber- 
some and inefficient. In point of fact, as they also bore witness later, 
the numerous enclaves and loyalties which each schoolmen had created 
to ifiake his "character" effective - former Boston superintendent, 
John D. Philbrick, approvingly noted that a grammar school master 
should rule his domain like a king* - proved' to be very euicient iil^ 
turfiirig back the reforms which followed from the criticism. *^In Bosfon, 
where dissension became tmcommonly pointed, schoolmen and critics 
alike conceded that city schools of all grades had become lordships 
and baronies. Each side, of course, attached wholly different meanings 
to the metaphors. 

^ Professional credit deteriorated precipitously in the 1880's. 
The American Institute of Instruction registered its smallest mem- 
bership gains in its history. (Until the National Educational Asso- 
ciation attracted the talents of Thomas Bicknell from the American 

0 
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Institute, it too languished, and, though it experienced a few drama- 
tic meeting^ like Bicknell's 1884 meeting in Madison, Wisconsin, 

30 

its foii:unes on a larger scale fluctuated like the Institute's). In the 

■ if 

mid- seventies the sharp increases in the Institute had been superficial 
in many ways. As teachers and wives of teachers, women enrolled 
in the Institute in droves. Few schoolmen, however seriously ack- 
nowledged this shift of policy as anything more tha^ a temporary ex- 
pedient to keep the Institute peopled and solvent. In fact^ the overt 
solicitation of women by holding meetings in recreational locales 
measured how dire the Institute's leadership thought their straits 
were. This incursion of females reflected their increase in teach- 
ing in general, and similarly these years also witnessed the elimina- 
tion of males allhost completely from elementary grades and from 
the rolls of normal school training. New barriers and levels became 
firmly fixed, and for the first times clear tracts of professional pre- 
paration and success were designed. 



The admission of women was precipitated by the realignment 
among (male) practical schoolmen in public education and academic 
spokesmen, especially from colleges and universities. By the 1880's 
this latter group included not merely a younger generation of college 
leadership but somewhat surprisingly men like Charles Francis Adams 
who in the 1870's had levied some of the most trenchant criticism 
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31 . 

against the schoolmen. Practical schoolmen, too, drawing upon 

\ , 

their long-standing reflex in behalf of professional harmony, be- 



gan cautiously yet publicly to concede that education harbored some 
deficient educational sectors. ^ part, these academic-oriented indi- 
viduals were college mealike those whose presence caused such re- 
mark at the 1891 meeting of the Institute. They were young men speak- 
ing to young men, for the Institute at the end of the century had vir- 
tually eliminated the wide range of ages in their newer memlDership 

and attracted after 1890 primarily schoolmen in their thirties, with 

^ 33 
few exceptions no older than forty- five. Their age, their appre- 
ciation both of the virtues and vices of orthodox academic instruction 
and their arpdousness for education to accommodate new social obliga- 
tions provided a^fonnidable area of agreement. The further sanction 
in professional circles of me n like Charles Francis Adams provided 
in the 1880's an endorsement analogous to the stimulus of George 
Ticknor and the "friends of education" at the Institute's inception in 
1830. In addition, normal schoolmen with an appreciation or at least 
an aspiration for a greater academic prestige in the work of public 
instruction began to study and offer public reports of their own, 
suggesting improvement in education. These two groups especially - 
young men with new obligj&tions for higher education and practical 
schoolmen with academic leanings - created a bridge which permitted 
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the reduction of hostilities spawned in the 1870' s. This bridge 

centered on the role of the superintendent as a new instrximent in 

the improvement of the profession and education in general. 

In 1880 Charles Francis Adams offered a new conception of 

34 

the superintendent as a professional agent. This notion differed 

from his previous broadsides against public education. Earlier he 

had drawn the" authbrity for such criticism from the rather special 

experience of schools in Quincy, Massachusetts where he lived. 

Adams 'service on Quincy's school committee led to the appointment 

of Francis W. Parker as superintendent. Parker's orientation in 

turn ha^ led to procedures, later considered among the earliest 

35 

models of Progressive Education. In 1880 Adams no longer needed 
to generalize from the tangible success of his town's experience. 
New evidence, systematically collected and examined by a highly re- 
spected schoolman, corroborated much of Adams's earlier criticisms 
of public education. Imjportantly the material had been gathered at 
the authorization of the Secretary of the Massachusetts Board of Edu- 
cation and appeared as part of his report for that year. The investi- 
gator was George A. Walton, a graduate of the Bridgewater Normal 

School, long-time grammar schoolman and then Agent of the state 

36 . ^ 

board of education, 

Walton's report merited and received Adams's highest accolade, 
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and the commendatidh revealed each's essential assumptions about 
proper supervision. The report, Adams declared, was unique in 



its presentation, not of inferences 



and conclusions but was rather a 



mass of new material, enabling any reader to judge for himself the 
quality and value of education. The report, he stated, was scientific. 
Conveniently Walton had examined the schools of Norfolk County 
(Massachusetts) which included Quincy and thereby gave a perspective 
for judging Adams's earlier claims and criticisms. The evidence 
was damning of the public school record, particularly in providing 
basic literacy and the rudiments of mathematics. Walton had also 
demonstrated that facilities and money had not been the cause, given 
the state's and the county's history of allocation. Adams concurred 
with Walton's central observation, that "more depends upon the 
supervision of the schools than upon all other causes combined. " 

Adams, however, went further and asked for a definition of good super- 

. . 37 
vision. 

Adams's intimation, of course, questioned the nature and 
practice of the superintendent under its older guises. Jt was no 
small irony that that older gmse had been developed largely by 
Horace Mann,s^the first incumbent of the office which provided Adams 
with the evidence for his critical commentary. Maiin had responded 
to the numerous political pressures of the moment to argue that his 
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office, the paradigm of the superintendent of his day, possessed 
no direct or coercive power. Hostile politicians, he claimed, need 
not fear the authority of an office whose power was purely educational. 
The power of the office, Marin went on, lay with language, with sug- 
gestion, with the abiUty to convince rather than with any force to im- 
pose forms of teaching and educational practice. His office would 
be,neutral and would avoid all obvious, current controversies in 
actual classroom instruction, particularly those involving the partisan 
disaffections of reUgious and politica^llife. Mann's non-poUtical- 
office insured that the superintendent in its enlightened form would 
represent an advocate rather than an executive. The immediate 
political adv^tages of a non-poUtical directorate ultimately insured - 

t 

whatever Mann's probable intentions - that the scales of power would 

38 ' 

tip away from the superintendent. 

Adams 'effort to transform this office took exception to the 
advocacy role of the superintendent, but he did noj argue that that 
office should possess either e2£ecutive or qoercive power. Instead 
that office's power should rest with the impersonal, factual knowledge 
it collected. The task of collecting information impartially was more 
difficult than the work of drawing inferences and conclusions. Pre- 
sumably the appUcation of new information lay with the increasmgly 
different work of classroom instruction. Factual knowledge, like insti- 
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tutional arrangements, were not the problem, and further centrali- 
zation of power in the superintendent would not improve school 
Systems, Rather than carry the problem into the political arena, Adams 
tried to draw the superintendent and the educational process into an 

area which he considered intellectually and morally (non-politically) 

♦ 

safe. The university and the college should, Adams declared, take 

up the work of making education a .science and of training men to fill 

the most scientific posts in the profession, the super intendencies, 

» * * 

This set of assertions modified the aspects of his earlier criti- 

cisms which schoolmen considered most unfair and imcommonly vit\i- 
perative. In fact, instead of his wholesale attack upon existing orga- 
nizational procedures, his comments now revealed, a keen apprecia- 
tion for the necessity of a certain order and reasonable rigidities. 
The new discussion of the ^superintendent compelled Adams to deal with 
schooling in t^rms other than freedom vs. rigidity. He now posed the 
question in terms of varying alternatives of organization. His re- 
marks still^included attacks upon n^chanisation, but, after his approval 
of Walton's report and his appreciation of the potential of the superin- 
tendent, his observations seemed less trenchant and biting. Adams 
scored the "drill-sergeant stage in education, or^the school company 
front'' and embellished that military metaphor elaborately, but, even 
were his remarks translated into the existing educational structiire, 
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they woTild have fallen more on the regimented and feminized city 
training schools which were coming more and rabre to be seen as 
necessary but not professional parts of edxlt^ational work. Besides^ 
the rejection of mindless routine had become itself a. cliche in the 
schoolman's literature. / 

For Adams the problem had become the organization whose 
concerns were unscientific. The remedy must begin, he asserted, 
not with the applications of principles but at the other end: "The 
operations of the child's mind - the natural processes of growth and 
assimilation which go on in it - its inherent methods of development 
and acquisition, must be long and patiently studied." "The superin- 
tendent of the future, " he predicted, "is thus a Baconian in his 
39 * 

fijl^sophy [sic]. " His conclusion put the brunt of reform on the 

Universities. There the science of education should be supported and 

maintained through chairs and departments of pedagogy, but, he feared, 

the ingrained prejudices of Kastern colleg§s especially - Cambridge 

and New Haven were college towns specifically.,fiientioned - would 

• ' . • 'J - 

like impede this strategem. Adams ended his remarks with a quali- , 

fied appreciation of education, stressing the need for officers "imbu6d 

40 

witji the science of tl^eir calling. " Resolutions of these problems 
remained individual matters, dependent at last on the character of - ^ 
the supervisory officer, imbued now not merely with the moral but 
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with the more tangible, scientific nature of his "^ork* 

For both Walton and Adams the creation of a new supiierintendent 
becanxe an attractive solution-td'the educational crisis, precisely be- 
cause neither spokesman desired a further rationalization of the edu« 

* 

cational apparatus. In a sense, both the pecviUar normal school tr a- 
dition of Walton and the qualified academic norms of Adams sought 
nothing more than a surer way to produce men of wisdom and moral 
character. Adamses criticisms of Harvard and Yale for their snob- 
bery toward public instruction struck a responsive chotd in school- 
men's circles, for it soothed the schoolman's long-standing ambiva- 
lence of purely academic training. This acqpmmodation helped 
schoolman see another. In essence, Adams had urged them to view 
the superintendency in a very traditional manner, namely, as the 
brincipal spirit of a unified - but not a uniform - system in much the 
same way that a teacher with character became the central force in 
his classroom and school. This emphasis did imply a further central- 
ization of sorts, thougl^not necessarily a bureaucratic one. A man of 
. * sound learning and self-discipline would gain through the science of 
education the authority of enlighteifed pi^actice. Rightly positioned, 
such a man could guide his followers, professional and lay alike, 

to a reasonable and true educational practice. Perhaps most im- 

f ' " ^ ' 

portaht, Adams's institutional solution gave a greater academic aura 
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and thus a more orthodox professional appearance to public instruction 
without disabusing schoolmen oj their deep-set apolitical h'Sbits of 
thought* , ^ 

The strongest demand of these. n^w views became a greater 
co-operation among the self-contained and "isolated schools of the 
profiession. On a practical basis, the superintendent represented 
the degree of coherence or disarray of any educatioi^al system. After 

the 1880's the thrust of reform Mnged.c^'how much the office had 

42 ' ' " 

become an enlightened arena of exchanged On a larger scale 

these tendencies implied new life for professional arenas like the 

» 

American Institute of Instruction.. Understandably the Institute quick- 
ly endorsed the views of science gjid supervision which Walton repre- 

'ft: J 

sented. In 1883 he became the president of the association, the 

second Bridgewater graduate to be so honored. In addition, between 

his tenure and 1897 three niore Bridgewater graduates - J. Milton 

Hall, George M. Martin and Albert E. Winship - succopded to this^ - 

office and maintained that particular viewpoint in educational discxis- 
43 . 

sion and debate* Unfortunately the increased credit of this pro^ 
fessional ideology posed more and more a challenge to those academic 

traditions still steeped in classical training. At the 1891 meeting of 

h 

the Institute a minor exchange involving Walton depicted the trends of 

the new alignments. In a public discussion Walton openly rejected 
» • 
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all military forms of training. Perhaps mindful of Adams's deft 

use of nadlitaiy metaphors against schoolmen, Walton insisted that 

military drill cormoted "the ultimate settlement of difficulties by 

force of arms, and it awalcened in the minds of children ideas of 

44 

warfare not to be awakened in the minds of the young. " Hiip vi^ws 



were warmly opposedo^ by a formidable array of £i.cademy principals, 

heads of some of Ihe most prestigious, c^legiate preparatory schools 
45 

in the country. The younger university and college men who had 
raised schoolmen's hopes were themselves hampered by several, 
long-standing alliances of their own, and early in the twentieth 
century those classics-steeped traditions effectively drew the atten- 
tioinof iugher education away from the work of professional !Schooi^ ^ 
men. Though one might point to Columbia's accommodation of Teach- 
er's College in the nineties or the creation of the first graduate school 
of education at I^ew York University in 1891, universities as a ^ 
genre did not heed Adams's C2L11 or Walton's hopes for at leasi two 
more generations^ ^ 

Retrospectively the alliance represented by Walton and Adams 
in the 1880'/ did affect the American Institute of Instruction in pro- 
found waysi Most si^^flioantly, it drew into the membership of 
that association twiee/ as many superintendents between 1880 and 1S08 
as had joined in its entire previbus histo^. ^oreoyqr, men holding 
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such offices dominated the presidency of the Institute. The effect 
of this shift proved deadly to the structure and existence of the asso- , 
ciation. For the Institute as -for the profession, of teaching as a whole 
the rise of the superintendent in these years institutionalized several . 
major confusions which endured through much of the succeeding 
century. In the first place, the pre-eminence of the superintendent 
meant that in the profession of teaching the paradigm was 'not an in- ; 

structor. In addition, it meant that the work of training minds distrkct- 

1 

ed itself systematically from the work of reflective inquiry. Instead, 

> / 

the most esteemed professional work consisted of the accommod^ion 
of^different educational ideologies into some definable structure. : 
Finally as the superintendent moved from advocate to executive in 
S]^e of the profession's best laid plans, the education of the pubjic - 
outside the specialized sphere of adult education - became less and 
less a primary duty of the schoolman's professional life. ^ 

The transformation of the"superintendency permanently affected 
the profession and the American Institutife of Instruction. The increase 
in the office's execii^t^^ authority, the positivistic interpretation given 
to Adams's scientific prescriptions plus a whole new set of procedures 
celebrated for their- efficiency quickly outran the Worst fears of bbth 
Adams and Walton'. The evangelical traditions which supported 
their apolitical educational notions clouded their perception of the 
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essential problem. In the face of m^i^hing educational crises after 
th^ turA of the century, the American Institute of Instruction res- 
ponded with a habitual call for professional harmony. In 1908 under 
the guidance not only of a Bridgewater graduate but the son of Bridge- 
water's preeminent ideologue, Albert Boyden, the Institute urged 

the alliance of the proliferating local and regional assocglations 
47 

imder its aegis. The result ^used neither the birth of competitive 
associations nor the revival of the Institute. Instead, in one of the 
peculiar reversals of history the Institute never met again. 
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PART I — 



'^Review of Essays upon Popular Education, containing a particular 
Examination of the Schools of Massachusetts, and an Outline 
of an Institution for the Education of Teachers. By James G. ^ 
Carter. Boston, 1826, " North American Review, 24 (January, 
^ 1827), p. 169. 

2 

Ibid. , p. 157. 

o 

Rev. Samuel J. May, A Brief Accouiffof His Ministry, Given in a 

Discourse preached to the Church of the Messiah-in Syracuse, 
New York, Sept. 15th, 1867 (Syracuse, New York; 1867), 
^. 48. ^ 

4 . * 
Ibi4^5 Appendix. 

See: William Russell (ed. >, "Advantages to be Expected from the For- 
' mation of a Society for the Improvement of Education, " Ameri- 
. can Joxmial of Education, 3 (February, 18 28}^c.p>^85 . „ . 

g , 

Rev..^amuel J. May, The Revival of Education (Syracuse, New York, 
^ 1855); ''American E^cational Biography: Rev. Samuel J. May, 
American Journal ofi^ducation, 16 (March, 1866), pp. 141-14^5; 
"Samuel Joseph May, Dictionary of American Biography, 12 
(1929), pp. 447-448. 

7- 

May, The Revival of Education, Appendix 6. 

8 

Samuel J< May, "Errors in Common Education: An Address deliver- 
ed at the Lyceum in Brooklyn, Connecticut, October 22, 1828, " 
American Journal of Education, 4 (May - June, 1829), p.\214. 

^Ibid. ^ ^ 

Jbid. 

^^ Ibid. , p. 215. - > 
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Ibid, , pp. 221-222. 
^ ^Ibid. ^ p. 215. 

^^See^ for example: [Henry R. Cleveland], "The Profession of a 
Teacher, and the Conduct and Discipline of a School, " in 
Remarks on the Classical Education of Boys, by a Teacher 
(Boston: 1834), pp. 107-114, and "Professional Education 
of Teachers, " American Annals of Education, 3 (October, 
1833), pp. 455-457. 

15 

[Rev. William Ellery Channing], "Review of the American Annals 
of Education and Instruction, 8 vols. ," The Christian Examin- 
er, 15 (November, 1833), p. 262. 

^^William A. Alcott, A Historical Description of the First Public 
School in Hartford, Conn., now under the Superintendence 
of J. Olney, A. M. with a Particular Account of the 
Methods of Instruction and Discipline Accompanied by Gene- 
ral Remarks on Common Schools (Hartford: 1832)^ p. 1. 
T^e best known experimental seminary of the 1830's was lo- 
cated at Andover, Massachusetts and was directed by Rev. 
Samuel Read Hall. A detailed aocoimt of this Experiment and 

^^.vr.^trrits si^iificance in the development of pr of eBsional teachers- 
can be found in an adjoining chapter. ^ ^ 

17 

The Uses of the lyceum were as varied ?is the interests of its most 
influential participants. In the early years of the lyceum's 
history, that is, in the late l&20's, the primary goal of ly- 
ceum activity was oriented exclusively toward the cc^mmunity 
and based almost entirely upon the nersonal and material 
resources of a ^pecific locale. L^er as teachers began to 
play more prominent roles in the work of educational improve- 
ment, the service of the lyceum became more specialized. In 
particular, lyceum activity became for a while an essential 
element in the plans for developing special institutions for the 
professional preparation of teachers. During the 1830's ly- 
ceums corresponded with each other and established larger 
bases of activity on the county, state and even national level. 
The American lyceum, for example, was founded in 1830. 
By the mid- 1 8 30 's men Kke Josiah Holbrook who reputedly 
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founded the peculiar association began to centralize and 
systematize lyceum activities about a particular educa- 
tional focus. His work with Rev. Samuel Read Hall and 
the efforts of lyceum proponents to establish a semi^ry 
for teachers in Andover, Massachusetts forms the basis 
of the discussion in Part .11 of this stud^. 

18 

Barnard, Memoirs of Teachers, pp. 249-267; William A. 
Alcott, Confessions of a Schoolmaster (Boston: 1839). 
See also: WilUam A. Alcott, "Sacrifices by TeachersT, " 
American Annals of Education , 8 (February, 1838), 
pp. 67-71. 

19 ' ^ ■ 

Alcott, Confessions, p. 17. 



^ ^Ibid. , p. 13. 

^4bid., p. 84. 
22 

Ibid. , p. 118. 

^ ^lipid: , R, 136. 

^ %id. , p. 138. , , . 

^ ^Ibid. , p. 145; Alcott, "Sacrifices by Teachers, " pp; 67-71. 

^ ^Ibid. , pp. 155-156. 

^ Jfbid. , p. 198. ' 

^' Ibid., p. 235. 

° s 

29 " - 

Ibid. 



^^Ibid., p. 173; William A. Alcott, A Word to Teachers: or Two 
Days in a Primary School (Boston: 1833), pp. viii-ix. This 
manual was actually conceived by Alcott as a service to 
teachers and parents who could not visit schools; it was in 
Alcott' s mind a substitute for a visitation. The very fact of 
the manual is evidence of the teacher's Rowing disenchant- 
ment With the visitation as an effective professional proce- 
dure. Numerous school histories written during this same 
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period, works like those by Alcott, Rev, Jacob Abbott 
and Rev. Joseph Emerson, tried to provide the same 
service in addition to the customary service of 6uch 
histories of advertising the school's best features. See: 
^ ^ Alcott, A Historical Description of the First Public School 

in Hartford, Conn, and Rev. Jacob Abbott, A Description 
of the Mount Vernon School in 1832, being a Brief Account 
of the Internal Arrangements and Plans of the Institution, 
Addressed to -a New Scholar (Boston: 1832); Rev. Joseph 
Emerson, Prospectus of the Female Seminary at Weathers- 
field. Comprising a General Prospectus, -Course of In- 
struction, Maxims of Education and Regulations of the Semi- 
nary (n. p. , 1826). ^. 

^^Much of the educational literature during the 1830's and 1840's con- 
cerns the mutual duties of parents and teachers in which visi- 
tations always are discussed. To observe the transition re- 
ferred to here see the two lectures on this subject by two men 
who reflect the values and ambivalences of their respective 
generations. Their statements, though delivered four years 
apart, amount virtually to a debate on the subject. See; Re v. 
Jadob Abbott, "The ii)uties of Parents, " Lectures s^j/fro- 
ceedings of the American Institute of Instruction, 5^(Boston; 

• - 1835), pp. 83-98, and David P. Pkge, '*On-the Mutual Duties 
of Parents and Teachers, " Lectures and Proceedings of the 
American Institute of Instruction, 8 (Boston: 1838), pp. 143- 
"162^^ ^ 

Alcott, Confessions, pp. 99-101.. ^ \ 

^^S. C. Phillips, "On the Usefulness of Lyceums, " Lectures and ^ 
Proceedings of the American Institute of Instruction, 2 
(Boston: 1832), pp. 75-76; Se|^ also: Henry Ewbank, Jr., 

' "A Preliminary Historical Survey of the American Lyceum 

from 1826 to 1840, " Unpublished Masters dissertation; Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin, 1948; John A. Munri^, ''The Lyceum 
^in America Before the Civil War, Delaware Notes, 3T1[May, 
1942), pp. 65-75. 

34 

Edgar Knight and Clifton Hall, Readings in American Educational 
History (New York: 1951), footnote p. 151. As early as 
1835 there ^J^re, Knight and Hall wrote, in addition to a na- 
tional organization, many state, more than one hundred county 
and more than three thousand town and village organizations 
throughout the .United States. » 
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35 

"Review of an Address on Lyceums (presented to the Americsm 
Lyceum by William C. Woodbridge), " American Annals 
of Education (May, 1835), 5, pp. 197-198. See also: Nehe- 
miah Cleaveland, "On Lyceums and Societies for the Diffu- 
sion of Useful Knowledge, " Lectures and Proceedings of the 
American Institute of Instruction, 1 (Boston: 1831), p. 149, 
and "Judge Williams' Address^ \' American Journal of Educa- 
tion and Monthly Lypeum N . S. 1 (June> 1830), pp. 244-245. 

36 ^\ 
Phillips, "On the Usefulness of Lyceums, 85. 

37 ^ 

Rev. Samuel J. May, "Address to the parents and guardians of 
children respecting common schools in Windham County 
[Connecticut] . . . held in the autumn of 1332, " American 
Journal of Education, ed. by Henry BaAiard, 5 (June, 1858), 
p. 147; see s^so: "Lyceums, " American Journal of Educa- 
tion, ed. by William Russell, N. S. 1 (January, 1830), 
pp. 2-4; For a similar view, see: Cornelius C. Felton, 
"An Address, pronounced on the anniversary of the Concord 
Lyceum, " American' Journal of Education, N. S. 1 (March, 
1830), pp. 132-133, in which the author says: 

This interest, and not the actual amount of 
knowledge communicated, 1 consider' the most 
decidedly important point to be gained by the 
establishment of Lyceums. It is next >o an ^ 
impossibility to impart, by popular lectures, 
anything more than a mere outlin^ of literature, 
or science; butnhere is the-combine^d force of 
^numbers, the resistless power of sympathy, the c*?. 
spur of noble emulation, the thirsting of excited 
curiosity, the increasing love of socilal knowledge, 
to bear onward the mind, wtfien once lawaken^, in 
the glorious career of intellectual improvement. 

38 

Alcott, Confessions, ' p. ip. 

39 ' ' 

Ttn^s equation between the condition of the scho61house and the 
, ' character of the town amounted to a cliche by the end of the 
1830' s in the educational liter atere.^ One of the most sut^inct 
formulations of the sentiment and also one of the earliest ^ame 
from the pen of William Alcott himself. His Essay on the Cor^ 
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struction of Sdhool-Houses to which was awarded the Prize 
of the American Institute of Instruction, August^ 1831 
(Boston: 1832), was widelv^stributed and frequentljL copied 
in this period. 

'Amos Bronson Alcott, " Dictionary of American Biography, 1, 

pp. 139-141. See also: The Journals of Bronson Alcott, ^ 
edited by Odell Shepard (Boston: 1938); Odell Shepard, 
Pedlar's Progress: The Life of Bronson Alcott (Boston: 
1837), especially the entries for September 12, 1828 and 
December 4, 182HrHffpnlntil the arrival of both Alcotts in 
Boston in 1830 Amos ^onson Alcott's career was so close- 
ly and so consciously patterned upon his older cousin's ex- 
perience that for several winters after they both had travel- 
led the South seeking teaching positions, Bronson Alcott 
simply taught the 'School which William had taught the pre- 
vious winter. 

^For additional information on Bronson Alcott 's work in edu- 
cation see: Amos Bronson Alcott, Essayg on Education: 
1830 - 1862 edited by Walter Harding (Gainesville, Florid ^: 
1960), and Elizabeth Peabody, Record ot a School (Boston: . 
1835). \ 

"Rev. Samuel J. May, " American Journal of Education, p. 144. 



'^^Barnard, Memoirs of Teachers, pp. 249-267. 

^ While Amos Bronson Alcott published several accounts of his edu- 

cational methods and experiment^ in the 1830's, his cousin 
# entered the work of lecturing and writing as a professional 

teacher with a frenzy. At his death in 1859 his bibliography 
numbered one hundred and eight volumes, some of them 
\,^^oing through over twenty editions. See: "Catalogue of Dr. 
William A. Alcott 's Publications, " Americai^s Journal of Edu- 
cation, 4 (March, 1858), pp. 655--656. 
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^Apart from the literature in educational journals, which only be- 
gan in 1826, some of the important contributions to this 
discussion were the following: 

William Russell, Suggestions on Education (New Haven: 
1823); Walter R. Johnson, Observations on the Improve- 
nient of Seminaries of Learning in the United States (Phila- 
delphia: 1825); James G. Carter, Essays upon Popular 
• . Education: containing a particular examination of The 

Schools of Massachusetts, And an Outline for an Institu- 
\ tion for the Education of Teachers (Boston: 1826); Rev. 

William EUery Channing, "Review of American Annals of 
Education and Instruction, 8 vos. Christian Examiner , 
15 (November, 1833), pp. 257-276; Rev. Samuel. Read Hall, 
"On the Necessity of Educating Teachers, " Lectures and 
Proceedings of the American Institute of Instruction, 4 
(1834), p. 257ff; Rev. Charles Brooks, "School Reform or • 

. . . . . Teachers Seminaries., " Lectures and Proceedings of the .... .. 

^ American Institute of Instruction, 8 (1838), pp. 3-61-179; 
Rev. Calvin Stowe, Common Schools and Teachers' Semi- 
naries'' (Boston: 1839). Stowe's comments were originally 

<i3 published as Report oil Elementary Public Instruction in 

Europe, which was made to the General Assembly of Ohio, 
in December, 1837. It was also published ivk^the American 
Biblical' Repository (July, 1839) and later in the American 
Journal of Education, 15 (December, 1865), pp. 688-704. 
Denison Olmstead, "The State of Education in Connecticut: 
An Oration at the Commencement of Yale College, 1816, " 
cited in' Henry Barnard (ed. ), Memoirs of Teachers, Educa- 
tors, Promotors of Education, Literature and Science, . 
(New York: 1861). ^ ' ^ 

Rev. He'ma^ Humphrey, Life and Labors of the Rev. T. H. Gallaudet, 
L.L.D. (New York: 1858), p. 250ff. 
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3 

Rev, Thomas H. Gallaudet, "Remarks on Seminaries for Teach- 
ers (January 5, 1825), " in Henrjr Barnard (ed.). Normal 
Schools and Other Institutions, Agencies and Means Designed 
for the^ Professional Education of Teachers (Hartford: 1851), 
p. 47, 

4 

Ibid. J p. 48, . 

^Ibid> , p. 52. ^ 
6 

Ibid. , p. 51. 

^Ibid. 
8 

Ibid. , p. 47. ^ • 

9 

Bailey B. Burritt, Professional Distribution of College and University 
Graduates, U. S. Bureau of Education, Bulletin No. 12. - 
(Washington: 1912), p. 65. 

10 

Chauncey Goodrich (1759-^1,815), like Gallaudet, graduated from 

Yale and had been a tutor in the College. By the time Gallau- 
det entered his office 'of law in 1805* Goodrich had been a 
r:: ' Hartford lawyer for some twenty years. Herhad married into 
the Wolcott family and had thereby assumed an important po- 
sition in the Federalist faction, which had controlled Connecti- 
cut politics for a number of years. In 1807 Goodrich reached 
the pinnacle of his career with his election to the United States 
Senate. He should not be confused with the clergyman and 
educator, Chauncey Allen Goodrich (1790-1860). See, Dumas 
Malone et al. (eds. ), Dictionary of American Bio^aphy , 7 
(New York: 1929), pp. 397-398. 

11 

Henry Barnard (ed. ), '^Thomas Hopkins Gallaudet, " in Memoirs 

of TeacheriS, Educators, Promoters and Benefacjors of Educa- 
tion, Literature and Science, pp. 97-118; Dumas Malone et al. 
(eds. ). Dictionary of American Biography, 7, For additional 
information, see also: Henry Barnard,^ Tribute to Gallaudet: 
A Discourse in Commemoration of the Life, Character and 
Services ofethe Rev. Thomas H. Gallaudef, L> L.-D/, delivered 
before the Citizens of Hartford> Jan. 7, 1852 (Hartford: 1852); 
and Edward Min^ Gallaudet, Life of Thomas Hopkins Gallaudet 
(New York: 1888). 
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12 

Letter to Dr. Mason G. Cogswell, Edinburgh, Scotland, January 
11, 1816, in Humphrey, Life and Labors of Gall^udet, p. 49. 

13 

Gallaudeti Remarks on Seminaries for Teachers^^ p. 47. 

14 

^ "Samuel Read Hall, " American Journal of Education, 16 (March, 
1866), p. 146; E/Uwood P. Cubberley, Public Education in 
the United States {Cambridge, Mass.: 1st ed. 1919), pp. 375- 
376; Willard S. Elsbree, The American Teacher; Evolution 
of a Profession in a Democracy (New York: 1939), pp. 138- 
139; Mason S. Stone, ''The First Normal School'in America, 
Teachers College Record, 24 (May, 1523), pp. 2^3-271. 

Barnard, Memoirs of Teachers^ .pp. 169-181; Dumas Malone et al. 
(eds./X, Dictionary of American Biography^ 8, pp. 142-143; 
EUwood P. Cubberley, Readings in Public Education in the 
United States (Boston: 4934), p. 323.^ 

^^Richard G. Boone, Education in the United States; (New York: 1890), 

pp. 209-221. See also: Edward Potts Cheyney, History of « 
the University of Pennsylvania (Philadelphia: 1940), p. 103. 
In 1768 ten students of the University of Pennsylvania re- 
ceived the Bachelor of Physic, the first medical degree given 
in^ America. 

17 . / 

Henry Barnard, "Teacher's Seminary at Andover, " American Jour- 
nal of Education, 5 (September, 1858), pp. 386-388. \ 

See: Henry K. Rowe, History of Andover Theological Seminary * 
(Newton, Mass.: 1933). 

19 / ^ 

Catalogues of the Teacher's Seminary in Phillips Academy, Andover: 

1831-1836 (Andover: 1831-1836); Barnard, "Teacher's Semi- 
nary at Andover," pp. 386-387. See also: Claude Fuess,^ An 
Old New England School: A History of Phillips Academy 
(Boston: 1917)^ 

^^Barnard. "Teacher's Seminary at Andover, " pp. 386-387. 
21 

Catalogues^of the Teacher's Seminary, Andover/ Mass. > Oct., 1835 
(Andover: 1835). See also: Fuess, An Old New^England School. 
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22 * " o •■*... 
Barnard^ "Teacher's Seminary at Andover," pp. 386-387.! - 

23 . * 
See: David F. Allmei\dinger, "Indigent Students and Their Insti- 
tutions/ l£iOO- 1860. " Unpublished Ph.D. Dissertation, 
University of Wisconsin, 1968. 

24 . • I ' . ' 

Catalogues of the Teacher's Seminary, Andover, 'Mass., 1831-1836. 

25 

Josiah Holbrook, "Lyceum Seminaries, " Family Lyceum, 1 (May 
18, 1833), p; 159. See also: Charles^. Bennett, History 
of .Manual and Industrial Education up to 1870 (Peoria, 111. : 

1926^. r — ' — ~ 



26 

Barnard, "Teacher's Seminary at Ar^dover, " pp. &86-387. 

'27„^ . ■ * 

"The American School Society, " American Journal of Education , 

15 (1869), p. 118; see also: Josiah Holbrook, "School Agents' 
Society, " Family Lyceum, 1 (July 38, 1832), p. 3; and 
"American School Society, " Cyclopedia of Education, 1 (New 
YorJc: 1911), pp. 112-113; "School Agents' Society, " American 
Annals of Education and Instruction, N. S. 3 (Sept. 1, 1832), 
p^J. 443-445; (October, 1833), pp. 463-474; (Nov., 1833), 
pp. 524-530. . • 

28 - 

Holtorook, "School Agents' Society, " p. 3. ' ' 

2& . 

- Josiah Holbrook, The American Lyceum, or Society for the Im- 
provement of School and Diffusion of Useful Knowledge (Boston: 
1829), in Old South Leaflets, 6, No. 139, .p. 293. See also: 
S. R. Hall, Lectures on School-Keeping (Boston: 1829). For 
Hall's description of this massive need, see;^S, ^. Hall, 
"On the Necessity of Educating Teachers, " Lectures and Pro- 
ceedings of the American Institute of Instruction, 4 (1834), 
pp. 241-259. \ ^ J 

30 \ 

Dumas Malone et al.X (eds. ), "Josiah .Holbrook, " The Dictionary of 
American Biography (New York: 1929), 9, jfp. 130-131; see * 
also: Carl Bode', The American Lyceum: Town. Meeting of 
the Mind (New York: 1956), p. 7, 10 ff. " 

31 ' > ' 

Josiah, Holbrook, "Constitution of the Americsin School Agents' So- " 

ciety, " Family Lyceum, 1 ^September 1. 1832), p. li. 
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Josiah fiolbrook, '/Lyceum Seminaries, " Family Lyceum, 1 
(April 27, 'l£i33), p.- 147. <7 ' . , 

33 . *" / ' ' 
Barnard,' l'Aitier;iLcan School Society, "pp. 118-119.' 

34 , 
Holbrook, "Liyc^um Seminaries, " p. 147; 

35 

Josiah Holbrook, "School Agents' Society," Family Lyceum, 1 
(Optober 1832), p. 43. 

36 

Josiah Holbrorik, "School Agent Society, " Family . Lycetim^ 1 
(May 4, jl833), p. 151, 



37 
38 



Barnard, "Anfi^rican School So^cietyi " pp. 121-122. \ 
Ibid, , p. 122i 



39 ' 
Samuel JRead Hall, Lectures on School-Keeping (4th ed, rev.; 

Boston^ 1832), p. 76. 

40 ' / ^ ^ 

See, for example, Horace Mann's own assertion, delivered in 

1838 to prepare the public mind for the experiment of the 
first state- supported normal school in the United States: 
"Every mother is ex officio a member of thq Coll^^e of 
.-^^r-- Teachers." Horace Mann, Lectures on Edueation ^^Bostoii; 
1845). ~ 

41 ^ • ' ' . 
JosiSJx Hojbrook,* "Prospectus of the Family Lyceum, " Family 

Lyceum, 1 (July 28, 1832), p. 1. 

4:2 

By "itinerant teachers" here reference is made onjly to those travel- 
ling teachers affiliated with the School Agents » Society. During 
this period many teachers not affiliated with the Soqilety travel^ 
led .the coimtryside and taught schools in numerous towns. 
In the educational literature such itinerants were usually of ^ 
dubious reputation and were regarded as a higher form of 
peddlar. Even when they were proficient in their work, as 
\ in the casfe. of Horace Mann's tutor in the classics,, rumors 

of intemperance and undisciplined habits which were associated 
^ , with such persons precluded communal favdr and in a sense 
I insured their itinerancy. See the description of the itinerant 

in Louise Hall Tharp,' Until Victory; Horace Mann and Mary 
Peabody (Boston, 1953), pp. 30-31. 
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• Catalogue of the English Department in Phillips Academy, Andover, 

' Mass. Established as a Seminary for Teachers. FaU Term/ 

^ 1831 (Andover; 18^1). '. " 
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PARTin 

^ The geherations designate roughly two cohorts of schoolmen, 
• bashed largely but not exclusively upon the membership 
of the Ame!rican Institute of Instruction (1830-1908). The 
first cohort consists of those born within five years of 1796, 
^Horace Majin's birth date. His place in the profession, "one 
of "the themes of this essay, argues this use of him, not to 
mention the important fact that a remarkable number of the 
prominent schoolmen pf the period*were of his age. .There 
are several important figures who shared many of the values 
of one cohort or the other but who^o not fall neatly near the 
key date 1796 and 1821 to form the 25-year split in genera- 
tional patterns. Still, the number of pivotal figures who 
cluster about these dates accoimt foi: the n^jority of school- 
men instrumental in the shapjing of the nineteenth century 
profession of teaqfiing. The years of maturity for the fi,rst 
cohort ranges approxijnately from 1830 to 1860 and the 
second from 1860 to 1890. ' ^ 

In the first group the prominent figures are: Amos Bronson 
Alcott (1799-1888), William A. Alcott (1798-1859), Ebenezer 
Bailey (1795-1839), Charles^Brooks (1795-1872), Gould Brown 
(1.791-1857), Warren Burton (1795-1865), WiUiam B* Cal- ^ 
houn (1795-1865), James G. Carter (1795-1849), -George B. 
Elnerson (1797-1882), Nehemiah Cleaveland (1796-1877), 
Warren Colburn (1793-1833), Lyman Coleman (1796-1-882), 
Emerson Davis (1798-1866), Wiljiam B. Fowle (1795-1865), 
Samuel G. Goodrich, ["Peter- Parley"] (1793-1860), Samuel °~ 
Jlead HaU (1795- 187n, Edward Hitchcock (1793-1864), Walter 
R. Johnson (1794-1852), /John E. Lovell (1795-187;^, Lowell 
Mason (1792-1872),. Samuel J. May (1797-1871k^amuel P. 
Newman (1797-1842), Denison Elrtistead (1791-(l^59), Cyrus 
Peirce (1790-1860), William Russ6U (1798-1873^7'^^mas 
, SETwin (1799-1869)> GideonF. Thayer (1793-1864), D. P. 
Thompson (1795-1868), George Ticknor (1791-187.1), Francis 
Wayland (1796-1865), William C. Woodbridge (1794-^845), 
' -Alva Woods (1794-1887). 
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In the second cohort the prominent figures, are: William 
T. Adams ["OUver Optic"] (1822-1897), Lorin Andrews 
W1819-1861), John Newton Bartlett (1823-1895)^ Samuel W.. 
Bates (1822-1882), James Blackinton (1819-1891), 
Isaac F. Cady (1818-1884)* Alberif G. Hoyden (1827-1915), 
"Norman A. Calkins (1822-1895), David N. Camp (1820- 
1916), Paul Chadbourne (1823-1883), Dana Colburn (1823- 
1859),. John W. Dickinson (1825-1901), Jphn H. French ' 
" (1824-im), BenjaniinV. Gallup C182i- 1878), Jqhn M. , 
Gregory (18^2-1898), Daniel B- Hagar (1820-i896j, John 
; Hancock (1825-1891), Albert HarkneSs (1-822-1907),, John 
Kneeland (1821-191'4), Dio Lewis (1822-1886), Ltither • 
Mason (1821-1896), Amory Dwight Mayo (1823-1907), 
^ Lewis B. Monroe (1825-1917), Birdsey G. Northrup (1817- 
1898), Hiram Orcutt (1815-1899), William F. PhelpsL (1822- 
1907), JohhD. Philbrick (1818-1886), Eldridge Smith (1818- 
190'2), CharJes V. §pear (1825-1891), Homer B. Sprague 
(1829-1918), Admiral P. Stone |l'820-1902), Thomas Tash 
(1816-1889), George Taylor '(1^15-1879), Sanborn Tenney 
. (1827-1877), Thomas W. Valentine (1818-1879), Electa 
N. L. Walton (1824-1908), George A. Walton (1822-1908), 
Eben Wentworth (1818-1878), Edward Payson Weston (1819- 
' 1879), James P. Wicksersham (1825-1891). 

i> • ■ , 

rn par" -r'innT: A third cohort begins to formabtxirt schoolmm-^xofipnowitkin -incTOt- rciiooiiti 
five years of the date, 1842. Here the principal figures 
would be men like Samuel P. Bates <1847-1902), Thomas 
Stockwell (1839-1906), Thomag W. Bicknell (1834-1925), 
William T. Harris (1835-19508), and Albert Winship (1845- 
193''3). For a theoretical basis for the ideat of "generation, " 
see: K. Mannheim, "The Problem of Generations, " Essays' ^ 
on the Soqiology of Knowledge, p. 306.; 

Hirairf Orcutt, Reiniscences of SchoprLife (Cambridge, 1898), pp. 
ix-x. 

'3 • 

The only serious effort to explore the connections between the moral 

rhetoric and actual behavior of educators in this period is 
°Wileon Smith, Profess6rs and Public Ethics (ItHaca, 1956). 
Smith restricts the study to the lyioral philosophers who taught 
in the colleges and usually served as the insti^tion's presi- 
dent, examines in particular four cases which became jDoli- 
tical controversies and found in each case that the moral philo- 
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• sophers gravitated to a distinctly conservative position. Par- 
ticularly interesting in this study is ^ha case of Francis Way- 
land of Brown University, so often understood as an advo- 
cate of university education before that brand of instruction 
became a model of . higher education. His advanced think- 
ing, nevertheless, in so many ways^paralleled his fellow 
moral philosophers when fimdalnental assumptions and values 
were questioned. ^ . • ^ 

GTenerally speaking, historians have accepted an easy distinc- 
tion between thought and action in their studies of the ante- 
-bellum period. The abstract and metaphorical language of 
the ante-bellum educators has therefore seldom been exani- 
ined in terms of its actual cpnnections with behavior. Their 
ambiguities were never seen as having functions themselves. 
See for example. Merle Curti, ISocial Ideas of American Edu- 
cators (Totawa, 1^. J. 1935), p. 59: "It was easier to formu- 
late objectives than to work out* concrete methods by which 
education was to perpetuate republican institutions. " 

An important example of this version of character can be found in . 
.the Yale Report of 1828, cited in Wilson Smith and Richard 

_ HoTstadter (eds), American Higher Education; "a Documentary 

History Vol; I (Chicago, 1961), p*. 279. Atf Yale. wJ^araj 
many prominent schoolmen slAidied or aspired to.stud; 
sense of character perdured through the century.N Seeli 
'^^* writings of its later influential president Noah Potter, either 
The Human intellect (1868) or American CoUe^^ and the 
Anadrican Public (1871). 

Examp^les of this version of cl^aracter abound, particularly in the 
fictional literature of the period. See the writings of men 
from George Ticknor to the post-war writings of George 
William Curtis and William Dean Howel].s. Daniel Aai:on, 
Men of Good Hope: A Story of American Progressives discus- 
ses men -who shaped, refined and transformed this ideal in. the 
nih^eenthr century. . ' . 

Though not a peculiar usage of teachers, this version was perhaps 
most frequently ^mployed by public schoolmen. See^or ex^ 
ample lectuyes of the American Institute of Instruction like 
Charlek^rooks' '^School Reform or Teachers* SeAiii^ariesi, " 
Lectures and Proc^eedings of the American Institute 'of In- 
struction, 8 (Boston, 1837), pp. -161-179. Also: Neil McGluskey, 
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Public Schools and Moral Education (New York, 1958), esp. 
pp. 43-44. 

■'''Ellwood P. Cubberley, Public Education in the United StateC (Cam- 
bridge,' 1952), rev. ed. (1st ed. 1934), PR. 18-19. See also: • 
Fi*'£ink Tracy Carleton, Economic Influences upon Education§.l 
Progrbss in the United States (New York, 1965, [1st ed. ' • 
1908]), pp.. 8-11. * . 

8 

Lawrence Gremin, American- Education; The Colonial Experience 
(New York, 1971), pp. 181-182. 

9 

- Seek for example: John Witherspoon's Account of the College of New 
Jersey, 1772 in Hofstadter" and Smith (eds. ) American Higher 
Education. .Vol. I, p. 137; and, "Constitution of PhiUips Aca-. 
demy (1778), " in Theodore Sizer (ed.'), The.Age of the Acade- 
• mies (New York, 1964), pp. 77-78, 86-89. 

^^Michael Katz, The Irony of Early School Reform; Educational inno- 
vation in Mid -Nineteenth Century Massachusetts (Cambridge," 
1968), p. 112. While this ^citation refers to Katz' s summaiy 
on a single page, his entire book contains an exploration of 
\ this fluctuation of hostility. See alsp: David Bruck, "The 

. . . -,-»*Schools..oi Lowell. 1824-a861,J.' (Ifepublished-SenioDC Thesis, .^.^ 
Harvard University, 1971) and Jay Pawa, "Workingmen-and 
Free Schools in the Nineteenth Century: A Comment on the 
Labor -Education Thesid*, " History of Education Quarterly, H 
(Fall, 1971), pp. 287-302. 

11 - . 

Sefi Thomas Jefferslgn's Notes on the State of Virginia (Harper 
' , Torehbooks,' 1964), . especially the summary statement of 
"Query XTV: The administration of Justice and the descrip- 
tion of the Laws?"., pp. "142-143; H9ra(ce Mann, "The Neces- 
sity of Education in a Republic Government, " Ecmcational 
Writings of Hora^ce IVIann V ol. II (Boston, 1891), pp. 143-188, 
for a later example. James McLachlan''s American Boarding 
Schools; A Historical Study contains an iriteresting discussion 
of how late in the nineteenth century- an enriche/i and largely 
Republican, section of American society turned this older ediica- 
tiorial tradition to their purposes. (New York: Charles Scrib- 
ners Sons, 1^70). 
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12 , . • ' 
There* was important symbolic value in the composition of the fi;"st 

Board of Education of Massachusetts, the first such directo- 
^rate in American education. Democrats like Robert Rantoul 
and Whigs, like Edward Evef'ett were among the early mem- ♦ 
bars of this group. Shortly thereafter in the early 1840's 
when the Democratic administration of Gov; Marcus Morton 
^ waged a strong campaign against Horace Marin and the Board 
itself, the new state agency weathered the storm with bi-parti- 
san aid.' TJiough Mortgn was re-elecli^ed in and continued . 
his efforts, his legislature refused to follow his recommenda- 
tions against the state board. In this support for the State agen- 
cies the Massachusetts legislature followed its sister legisla- 
ture New York and elsewhere. See: Rush Welter> Popular 
Education and Democratic Thought in America (New York, 1962), 
pp. 64^67. , . ' . 

13 • - r ' » ^ 
Gedrge H[. Martin, The Evolution of the Massachusetts Public School 

System ^ (Ne>y York, 1894), p. 16. Later historians continued to 

be impressed with the delicacy of this distinction. Cubberley^s 

Public Education in the United States ( 1934) cited it verbatim, 

p. 19. 

14 - ' 
[Mary Mann], The Life of Horace Maim (Bo&topBjLl865), pp. 66-6.7. 

^^Mann, Educational Writings, Vol. II, pp*. 516-5^for a clear en- 
dorsement of the schoolman's position on thp necessity of an 
independent will: "If then in learning, " Mann asserted^ .!'aU 
wills desires,, all costs, labors,' efforts, of others,, are de- 
pend.ent, at last, upon the will of the learner, the first requi- 
site is the existence in his mind'of a de&ire to leirn. " 

16 . ^ ' ■ 

The biograp^es of Horape Mann as one set of examples olhis point 

J are examined later in thfs essay. 
17 



Stanley Elkins's study. Slavery; A Problem in American Institu- 
tional and Intellectual Life (New York, 1959), esp. pp. 147-156, 
^^Intellectuals without Irresponsibility, accuses the abolitionist 
frame of mind of detaching themselves from all responsible be- 
havior-beqause they.^^abstracted*' man. Relying largely on the 
writings of Transcendentalist authors (rather than thinkers who 
were actors like many of the schoolmen), Elkifts never assumes 
that even abstract and non-programmatic thought can effect 
action. Significant ideas reflect organized behavipr. Thus, in-' 
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tellectuals Vho criticized social prganization in a fundamental 
way thereby render themselves useless. By contrast, jdeas 
can be significant, I am assuming, without adhering to insti^ 
tutional allegiances. Even more, they often hkve significant 
social fxmctions because of their very inapplicability. This , 
essay then attempts to provide something of k counter- argu- 
merit to the pragmatic version of intellectual life operating^ 
in Elkin$ and kindred studies such as George Frederickson's 
The Inner Civil War (New York, 1965): 



18 



Elkins's effort to use the writings of Emerson as if they were 
the conclusions of his generation-and culture have frequently 
led to a misunderstanding of botfi Emersbn and other thinkers 
q£ the perio^d. Comparisons of Ralph Waldo Emferson and 
Mann are generally rather superficial as in Howard Mu^mford 
Jones's edition, Emersfen, on Education ( New Yor]^; 1966) pp. ' 
19-23. For a , more* informative analysis which concerns the 
dilemmas associated-with nineti^enth century careers; see;^ . 
Henry Nash Smith, "Emerson's Problem of Vocation, " in . 
Emerson; A Collection of Critical Essays, edited by Milton 
Konvitz and Stephen Whicher (Englewood Cliffs, N, J., 1962), 
pp. 60-71. ' . 



Lawrj^ nce Cremin (ed.). The jfefepublic and the School: Horace Mann 
on The Education of Fre^ Men (New York, 1957)V p. 87. • The 
quotation is taken from Mann's Twelfth Annual Report to the 
Board of Education of Massachusetts (1848). 

^^Life of Horace Mann, p. 142. 1 



20 



There is an enormous literature on Horace/Mann, the great bulk of 
J-. it is terribly repetitious. See: Clyde's. King, Horace Mann, 
' 1796-1859; A Bibliography (Dobbs Ferry, New York, 1966).. 
Refer to Footnote #1 for an explanation of the generational split. 



21 



Amory Dwight Mayo, Horace Mann and the American Common School 
(Washington, 1898), p. 722. This essay was reprinted as_a 
separate pamphlet. Originally it was Cha|)ter 15 of the Report 
of the U. S. Commissi(iner of'Education for'1896-97. Mayo's 
viewpoint well represents that of his generation of professional 
schoolmen. ' ' ' 
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22 ' "' . ■ ■ : . '. " ■ 

Ibid. • 

23"^ • V ■ ■ 

These notions are true even in the authors who were nqt native to * 
New' Englanql. and who could notice- some limitations to Mann's . 
work. Even these accounts feel obliged to end their assess- 
ments of his work on the positive side. See:*^ B. A. Hinsdale, 
Horace Mann and the Common School Revival in the United, . * 
States (New York, 1898), esp. pp. 142-144; : 

- M?iyo, Horace Mann, p. 723. See , also: Life of Horace Mann, p. ,10. 

25 ' ' ' ' o 

. Albert E. 'Winship, Horace Mann, The Educator (Boston, 1896), p. 5. 

Whi^e Winship (1845-1933) bel/onged to a third generation^, 

schoolnien ^nd Mayo (1823-1909) to the ^ecbnd, thfe difference 

ih their accounts are merely idi©^syncratic. • * 

26 

Ibiti. • • . ^ 

27 ' ' ' * ' ' 

. In one^of his important lectures repeated, often to many public audiences, 

Mann asserted: ''Whatever there is of law^ of order, .of duty, 
in these works of God, or in the progressive conditions of the ' 
race, all have their spiritual counterparts within him [the man 
of special preparation] . . . By tracing the f^ations between 
causes and effects, he^ acquires a kind of proph^tid vision ^nd 
power; for;- by conforming to the unchanging laws of Nature, ^ 
he' enlists her, in his service, and she works with him in ful- 
filling his prediction. " Horace Mann, "Special Preparation a ^ 
Prerequisite to Teaching, " Educational Writings, Vol. 1 1, p . 113. 

28 . 

Jonathan Messerji, "Horace Mann's Childhood: Myth and Reality, " 

Educational Forum, 30 (January, 1966), pp. 167-168. See also: ' 
.Jonathan Messerli, J'Horace Marin: The Early Years; 1796-1837, " 
(Unpublished. Ph.D. dissertation. Harvard* University- 196 3). ^ 

29 * 
Donald M. Scott, "Making It in Ante-Bellum America: Young Men 

and Their Careers, 1820-1860, " Paper Delivered to the Qrganiza- 

^ tion^of American Historians, New Orelans, Louisiana, April 17, 

1971: Sefe also: William E. Bridges, "Family Patterns and 

Social Values,. (1825-1875), " American Quartef-ly 17- (Spring, 

1&65), pp. 3-11. 
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Horace Mann to Charlotte Mes&er, September 15/ 1^0, Mann . 

Papers, I^Iassachusetts Historical Society, quoted in Me s,jserliy 
lAarm: The Early Year^, p. 14^, footnote #2, • f 

David F. AUmendinger, Jr. ^iMew England Students and the Revo- 
lution in Higher EducatiOA, " History of Education^Quarterly, ^ 
11 (Win1;er, 1971). Many other features of Mann's c^i^eer 
suggest great calbulation. E. I. F, Williams's /biography 
prbvides most of such evidence, but he never ^raws any iji- 
• ferenc^s which tarnisli the older .version of Mann's humanita- , 
rianism, the opposite of calbulated self-intergst. See Willi- ' ^ 
'ams's discussion 6£ why Mann might have selected Litchfield ^ 
LajAT School, Mrs. Clarke's boarding house or De'dham Mass. ^ 
as the town suitable for beginning a career in the law. Horace 
Mann: Educational Statesman (Ne1v York^ 1937), pp, 30^ ^, 
& 50.* 

^^William Mowr^, Recollections of a New England Edux^atop, 1838-1908, 
(New York,-. 1908), p. 3. See also: George B, Emergon, Remi- 
niscences of ^jpi Old Teacher (Boston, 1878), which was serial- , 
ized in the New England Jour rfal of Education p revious to jits - 
publication in book form; the editors of this serial explicitly 
' urge scrutiny of Emerson's experience to learn how one teach- 
er™-- :er. became, successful. -New Engird Journalj^l glduca^ign ,^,^^,^,^^ 
(January 29, 1876), p. 55. David N, Camp, Reminiscences 
of a Long and Active Life (N^ Britain, 1917); Edward Eggleston, 
Hoogjer Schoolmaster (New Yorlc,^ 1961, 1st ed. TgTl); Edward 
Everett Hale,. New England Boyhood and Other Bits of Autobio- 
graphy (Boston, 1900). ' i ^ ^ v 

33 

Life bf Horace Mann, p. 73. 

f ^In his contribution to the advice llte;ratare, Mann had written: "Free 
agency necessitates the possibility of perdition; moral compul- 
sion, indeed, may save from ruin; but compulsion abolishes 
freedom, v , 

|3mbued, then with these immortal and energetic capacities 
to soar or sink; with these heights of glo^ry above him, and this 
J / abyss of wretch'ednesi below him; witheirward shall a young pian 
set his face, and how shall* he order his steps?" Thoughts for 
a -Young Mjan, Monthly Literary Miscellany V ok^S, Pamphlets 
on Education [University of^Wisconsin Collection], p. .194? | 
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■ 35 ^ ' • " ■ 

Ibid., p. 80. - ^ 

• • ^ * 

■ ^^Fir^t .Annual Report of the Secretary of the Board of 'Education of 
Massachusetts (1837) 'in Maim, Educational Writings, Vol. -11, 
-. • p. -425. 

*3t ■ ' . ' * - 

Life of Horace Mann, p. 80,. . " 

* ' • . D , 

Crcmin, The Republic . and the Schooi sustains the conception t)f 
Horace Mann as a *'phil6sopher" of education by editing oujt 
^ * all but the generalized conclusions df his reports. By con- 

trast, the reports themselves must be seen for their argu- " ' • 
. . ment, since Mann developed them as legal briefs. There was 
an underlying coherence to. Mann's thought but the kind' of ex- 
plicit Correlation of fundamental assumi>tions, essential to , 
piaiosophy, is, missing from |us Writings. 

' \ Horace Maan's veiy popular address and essay. Thoughts for a 

>YoungMati, first published in 4850* several of thjgse t^rms 
are used. Competency and aptness are among Ms favorite * 
\ ^ words when discussing the improvement of teachers in^his ^ 

; a ' ^ Annual Reports (1837-1848). B^low the synonym "balance" 

" - is found in the first mentioned essay and discussed. Career 
.-\n-\-'n!^- c-^^ vv-nsn^s.a ^liold" was a prominent idea ifi' the experience of^]^ '"-^^ ex 

; ^ . men aspiring to the ministry, in Donald Scott^s "Making It in ^ 

Ante-Bellum Ameripa. " ;^ ^ . 

^ Horace Mann, A Few Thoughts for a Young Man (Boston,- 1850). 

The copy I used was a popularized^ersidn reprinted in the ^ 

Monthly Litgrary Miscellany. It is t^oundjn the Pamphlets T . ^ ^ 

. ^ oaEducation in the Memorial Libraiy, University of Wiscon- / • 0> : 

. ^ ' sin, Madison. jPor-the several js^tions, see King, Horace 

Mann, p. 23. — | " ■ ' * 

• • ► " ' ' * ^* 

• ^^Ibid. « , 

"^^ Life of Horace Mann, p. 67. . . • 

' /.. • . . _ 

\ '*^See his own accounts of the shifts into Congress 'to, fill out the re- 

, maining term left by the death of John Quincy Adajns or else 
. _ . ^ the;' move to the presidency of Antioch College. In both these ' 

* . cases, and others as well. One finds much deliberation with * . 

friends without whose insistence Maryi quite likely would not" 
have accepted.* Note also his public discussion of his doubts 
before acceptance as his means of making terms, in the one 
case with a poUtical p^^^l^ th^l other with a religious •. 




sect.- Each of these cases resembles his private negotia- 
tions with Edmund Dwight, a promine^pf Boston businessman, 
in which he states his terms, one of which is a unanimous ' 
vote for him the candidate for the Secretaryship/ See ^ 
^ Life of Horace Mann, p. 79. ^ ^ 

Thomas K. Baecher, wrote a classic, confidential recommendation 
for a ^teScher to Henry Barnard: "She has taught a district 
school one term, and has assisted in an academy for some 
months. She has nerve and perseve^raince enough to bear un- 
, usuaX^ responsibility, while in Her estimate of herself she ex- 
hibits a self rdistrust which in rsx/ estimation is more reliable 
than showy strength and confidence; ^homas K. Beecher to 
Henry Bernard, April 4, 1850, Henry Barnard Papers, N.Y.U. 

This characteristic did not pertain simply to schoolmen. Were one 
e^xamine the best of this kind of writing, one might turn to 
T^oreau's Walden on the one hand or to The Educsftion of Heniy 
Adams o n the other. Both these works as higj^jy individualized 
accounts-tell, little about the personal subject^ except in so far , 
as their problems coincide with the larger oites of their s<>- 
ciety and culture. . ^ ^ ^ ' 

In occlSsidttaJ private referehdes^ schootojen specified fBxpMcitly^hm^hiTv 
nothing failed to succeed like success. Ariel Paria|a, Principal 
of Springfield (Massachusetts) High School (1844-1865), expres- 
this occupational discomfort this yray: "Having. fully diis-* 
rged my duty in assisting to give this placeV [Springfield 
S. ] a thoroughly organized system of public^schools; 
(The school under my immediate charge no longer givirfg-^e 
scope for action, as it has to bring it to its present condition, 
the inducements to me for remaining her^ are less than here- 
tofore, except so far as my own ease is concerned), 
my preference is to spend whatever of vigor of age may be con- 
tinued to me on a broader field if Providence shall see fit to 
open one for me to occupy. " (His italics). Letter to Hon. 
Loren P. Waldo, Trustee of Connecticut State Normal School, 
October 12, 1852 in Henry Barnard Papers, N. Y. U. Barnard 
and Waldo had made overtures to Parish concerning ,the Connecti- 
cut Normal School principalship. 
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wmiam A. Alcott, "Missionaries of Education, " American Annals 
of Education and Instruction, 7 (April, .1837), pp. 161-162.- 
N. A., "District School Missionaries," American Annals of ' 
Education and Instruction 8 (January, 1835), pp. 22-23, • 
(February, 1838), pp. 71-75. 

I - • X • f 

Horace Mann, "Means and Objects of Common School Education, " 
Educational Writings, Vol. II, p. 40. s 
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I 

Some educators; like James G. Carter in Lancaster, Massa- 
chusetts, a^id the Reverend Samuel Read Hall in Andover, 
Massachusetts, opened privately supported teacher training 
instiisitions during the 1820»s and 1830's. While they prompt- 
ed much discussion, such, schools provided their most last- 
\ ing contribution 1^ their failures. Private support" was in- j 
sufficient basis for such enterprises. The second major model 

, 4 of teacher training was the department f o?r this purpbse annexed 
to flourishing academies; generally in New York. Like the ^ 
private institutioiis devoted solely to teacher training, these 
departmental appendages seldom survived beyond the 1830^s. 
The introduction of the state-*supported normal school repre- 
sented a quralitatively different level of prof es^ional aspira- - 
, tion but not an essentially different kind of institution, from . * 
^ 1 . its earlier counteiTparts/ The effeotiveness of .the aspiration - 
in professional cirples can be measured by the extent to which 
problems of teacher training distracted schoolmen frona their 
original concfern, the^^reform of the cdmmon school. In a sense, 

^ '"'''^ the emergence of professional institutions served to postpone 

for several decades the transformation of elementary instniction. 

See: Paul H. Mattingly, '^Professional Strategies and New Eng- 
land Educators, 1825-1860*^ (Madisoni. Wis. : Unpublished doctoral 
dissertation. University jof Wisconsin, 1968), especially Chapter 
U: see also: Willard S. Ellsbree, The American Teachei^; 
X Evolution of a Profession in a Democracy (New^ork: World 
Publishing -Company, 1939); Merle Borrowm^, The Liberal 



^ and Techmcal in Teacher Education (New York: Teachers Col- 
lege Press, 1956); and EUwood I^afbA^on Cufabg^rley, ' Public 
Education in the United States (^amblriage, Massachusetts: 
Riverside Press, 1919, rev. ed. x^2). 

Vernon Mangun, The Ameripan Normal School (Baltimore; Warwick 
& York. Inc.. 1928)/?^ 135. 
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The origins^ the teachers^ institute remain disputed. Since the 
most atrthoritative work in educational history in this period 
is still Henry Balrnard's , American Journal of Education (32 
vols.)* I have merSly followed the example of^naost writers 
.on institutes and have assumed that Barnard's claims to have 
been the originator are genuine. The most tH^rough; historical 
account of the teachers' institute is: -^'Teachers' Institutes: 
Connecticut; New York; Rhode Island; Ohio; Massachusetts, " 
, American Journal of Education/ 15 (September 18(65), pp. 387- 
- 414. 'Also extremely thorough but from the point of view 6f 
those who clajm the institute originated in New York is: 
S'amuel N. Sweet, Teachers' Institutes, or Temporjary Nol^mal 
Schools: Their Origin and Progress (Utica, N. Y. : H. H. 
Hawley & Company, 1848). Whatever the origin, the teachers' 
institute, like so many other educational institutions in this 
period, ultimately assiwied the characteristics>' o£ the New 
England model. Even if Barnard was not the creator of the 
instituj^, he was the commanding figure in its development 
and 4pfluence. 

» - 

4 • 

''Teaqhers' Institutes: Connecticut, " American Journal of Ijducation, 
^ 15 (September 1865), p. 388. 



5 

'HenrjT Barnard (ed. ), Normal Schoolls, ' and Other IitStitutions-;- Agen- \ 

cies and Means Designed for the Professionsil Educatio|^ of 

Teachers (Hartford: Case, Tiffany and Company, 1851), p. 76. 

' " • \ ^ 

6 - p. <^ - 

In addition to previously mentioned works, see: M. A. Newell, 

"Contributiong to the History of Normal Schools in the United 

^ • ' States, ' ■ in Report of the U. S. CommissiCDnetf of Education, 

1898-1899, n (Washington, D. C. : Governmjnt Printing Office, 

1900), p. 2295. . 

7 

Sweet, Teachers' Instit^ites, p. 128. , »^ - 

8 

Letter 6f Emma Willard to S. R. Sweet, November 19, 1847, in ibid. , 
pp. 128-136. ^ ^ 

9 

"Teachers' Institutes: Connecticut, " American Journal of Education, 
15 (September 1865), p. 388. 
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10 . . ' , 

Horace Mann, Ninthj Annual Report of the Secretary, to the Board 

^ of Education of Massachusetts, 1845 j Boston, 1846), pp. 

43-49. \ ■ ^ ; 

IX / ^ , 

Letter of Emma WiUard . .. November 19, J847, Sweet, Teach- ^ 

ers' Institutes, ^p, 130. . / 

See, for example: Wilson Smith, Professors and Public Ethics-^ . 
Studies of Northern Moral Philosphers before the Civil War 
\ (Ithaca, N. Y. : Cornell University Press,^ l«956). The parti-^ 
cular kind of moral character embodied in the president of the 
institution played a singula^r part in Barnard's own evaluation m 
of schools. In a striking passage from his travel journal 

' ^ (g^tually letters to his brother, Chauncey), sometime be- 

* 1^ ^een February and March 1833; Barnal:d described his visit 

to Geargetown University, the oldest Catholic Instifeition pf 
higher education in the United States. After an extensiye tour 
- of the library (15, 000), lArhich was extremely large for tl^ 

* / period,<and aU its scientific facilities by the institution's jpresir 

dent, llever end Thomas F. Mulledy, Barnard could not help 
^ expressing approval. Nevertheless, the char §icter of the insti- 
tution, however scientific *and extraordinary, ^di^ not derive 
from the technical facilities of the schoolf' "The discipline 
of the colTege, " Barnard observed* "is very strict* .s^nd were ^, 
it not for its Catholliriam, would be a very eligible situation * 
for Bf youth from 12 17. The situation of the- college is de- * 
lightful; I can't imagine anything finer. " This passage is taken 
from Henry Barnard,l|J^The Soi^th Atlantic Stktes in 1833, as 
^ Seen by a New Englajjd^r, " Bernard Steiner (ed. ) Maryland 
Historical^^gazihe, 13 (September 1918, yp. 289. 

^^Sw^jbjT ^l^chers^ Institutes, p. 129. - 

14 • 

For a perceptive examinatiori of the relation between poverty and 

pieiy in this period,, see: David F. Allmendinger, Jr., "Indi- 
gent Students and Theit ^stitutit>ns, 1800-1860" (Madison^ 
Wis. : Unpublished doctoral dissertation, Universitjr of Wisconr 
sin, 1968). ' . 

^^Sweet, Teachers^ institutes, p. 131. 

16 * ' 

Henry Barnard, Report to the Hegents of Normal Schools on the Teach- 
ers' Institutes, Held in Wisconsin in 1859 in Hfenry Barnard (ed. ), 
Papers for the Teacher (New York, 1860), p. 12, 

. 
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17 

For an excellent analysis of revivals in ternas of tWeir conqeptnal 

and institutional' rainificatigns during this period, see: Donald' 
M. Scott, ^'Watchnaen on the Walls of Zion: Evangelicals and 
American Society, 1800-1860'' (Madison, Wis,: UnpubUshed 
doQtoral dissertation. University of Wisconsin, 1968), Also 
illumina-ting- in this regard is: William G. McLoughlin's Intro- 
duction to his edition of Charles Grandison Finney,^ Lectures 
on Revivals of Religion (Cambridge, Mass. : Harvard University 
Press, 1960). 

18 ' ^ 

Recently some of the most interesting history, being written about 

educational problems tries to account for the lack of contro- 
versy in nineteenth- century discussions of common school r^e- 
form. See: Jonathan Messerli, ''Cor^roversy anS Consensus 
in Common Sch|)pl Reform,^" Teachers ^College Record (May ^ 
. 1965), pp. -749'4758; Michael Katz,. The^ Irony of Ea"ri3rSchool 
Reform (Cambijidge,- Mass. : HaiVard University Press, 1968); 
Albert Fishlow> "The American Common School Revival: Fact 
or Fancy'^in Henry Ro2 of sky (ed,.). Industrialization in Two 
Systems: Essays in Honor of Alexander Gerscfaenkron ( New 
York: John Wiley and Sons, 1966). *?The"basic omission in all 
these works, however,' is the failure to accoimt for the moral 
dynamic and religious imderpinnings which set the context^for 
Au^K •^^ll discussions of educational and tsocia^ xjs£orm bief orjevihe ^ 
Civil War. - 

19 ^ , ? 

William Russell, Suggestions on T'eachers' Institutes (Manchester, 
N. H. :W. H. Fisk, 1852), p. 33. 

Ibid. y 

21 ' 
Sweet, Teachers' Institutes, p. 131. 

22 I ' . ' ^ ' 

The very xerm, ^'institute, " assumed a special meaning and usage in 

the e^rly nineteenth century. The peculiarity of this meaning ^ 
suggestis much about the concern at this time for effective, 
educational techniques. Until the nineteenth century, accord- 
ing to the Oxford English Dictionary, an institute referred to 
a digest of the elements of a subject, perhaps like John Calvin's 
Institutes of the Christian Religion or in America Noah Webster' 
Grammatical Institute. During the early decgides of the nine- 
teenth century an institute began to refer to the agency for 

i 

lit' - . 
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systematizing and disseminating such a dfgest. In tl\is 
J transition, the word retained several of its former implica- 
tions, namely, the delineation of a specific body of material 
• or subject, ^the association with.public service, and the inti- 
mation of transmitting practical rather than philosophical 
knowledge. The nineteenth-century version of the institute, " 
especially in reference to mechanics' institutes, manual la- 
bor institutes, or scientific' institutes, like the Franklin Insti- 
tute (1842), Marietta Institute (1831)1 Oneida Institute (1827), 
and Rensselaer Polytechnic" Institute (1824) 4ind most of all, 
^the Smithsonian (1846), took on the added meaning of trans-' 
•. mitting not only .practical knowledge but al^ practical skills. 
Even among those institutes that did not teach practical skills, 
the designation connoted the immediate and constructive appli- 
cation of certain^ principles. This characteristic pertains es- 
pecially .to the major educational association of this period, 
V - ' the American. Institute of Instruction (.1830). At all points, 
r too, an institute retained, its etjntnological meaning of "founding", 

"initiating, " and '"originating"; it inevitably waSajmlied tq 
* ifmovative . or experimental effdrts. ^ ■ ^ 



23 



Professor Noah Porter, Prize Essay on the Necessity and Means of 
. . Improving the Common Schools of Connefcticut (Hartford; Case, 

Tiffany and Conapany, 1846). This essay was republished by 
" ' ' " Barhard as soon as he became editor of the Conne cticut C ommon 
School Journal for the second time in 1850. The entire Con- 



necticut Common School Journal can be found in the i^Sftferican 
Periodicals on Microfilm Series, Reels 789, 790, 791. The 
processor of this series is University Microfilm^, "Inc., Ann 
Arbor, Michigan. 

Francis Wayland, "Progress of Education for'the^^ast Twenty- 
Five; Years, " Lectures and Proceedings of the .^merican Insti- 
tute of Instruction, 25 (Boston; Ticknor and Fields, 1855). - • 

Horace Mann, Ninth Annual Report of the Se'cretary of the Board 
of Education of Massachusetts, 1845 (Boston, 1846), pp. 43-49. 

Nathan Lord, quoted in "Teachers' Institutes:, Ohio, " American 
Journal of Education, 15, (September 1865), p. 403. See also: 
Henry Barnard (ed. ), "Progress of Education in Other States: 
Ohio: Teachers' Institutes," Journal of the Rhode Island Insti- 



ite of Instruction, 1 (April 1, 1846), Extra No. 10, p. 133. 
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' * ' * Sweet, Teachers' Institutes, pp. 36ff and 78ff. ^ • 

24 / 
"Teachers Institutes: Connecticut, " American Jou^Snal of Educa- 

_^ ^ tion, 15 (September 1865), p, 394. Varna's Sears was not : 

specifically mentioned in tins article, but since he was in 1848 

the highest educational officer of the-state, I have assumed 

the title "Superintendent" referred to him^ Some' confusion 

about this point has been added by a footnote on the page, as- . 

serting that Henry Barnard,- though at the time head of the " 

--cpmmon school system of Rhode Island, actually wrbte the 

reports of the Superintendent of Connecticut's school system 

between 1845 and 1849. During these years Barnas Sears was 

Superintendent of the School Fund of Connecticut. Between 

^ the elimination of the office of Commissioner of Coimecticut 

Conimon Schools in 1842 an4 the creation of a state superin-^ 

^ • tendency in 1850 (both offices held by Henry Barnard) th^tQ 

V was Jib state superintendent of common schools in the state. 

Russell, Suggestions on Teaphers' Institutes, p. 7.* . ^. > • 

26 , / 

Henry Barnard, Report to the Regents of Normal Schools on the 

4 Teachers^ Institute3* Held in Wisconsin in 1859, in Henry 

" - Barnard (ed. ), Papers for the Teachers, p. 12. ) 

* ' Teachers' associations had begxm to be established iii tl^e late 1840's 
and a decade later nearly all the states that looked to New Eng- 
land as an educational guide had established them. They were' 
.distinguished from the institutes by their shorter meetings of 
one- or two-days duration, by holding their meetings in the 
cities where they maintained a central office and an official 
journal, and by the parliamentary rather than pedagogical 
nature of their proceedings. In addition, they were directed 
' entirely by practicing te ackers rather jkan by a mixture of 

educators and established, .influential citizens of thePstate who 
often belonged to professions. other than teaching. They were, 
much less than the institutes, arms of the educational policy 
of the state yet received substantial gov^nmeht subsidies for 
their operation. 

28 V 

For a more thorough discussion of this distinction and the significance 

of these changes, see especially Chapters 2 and 4. in my own 

; ' dissertation, already mentioned. See also: Stuart G. Noble, 

"Prom 'Lectures on School-Keeping' to 'Introduction to Educar 
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tion, 3choQl and 'Society, 23 (June 26, 1926), pp. 793-802. ' 

• ^ 

29 

Amoijg other references, see: Cubberley, Public Education in 

ifnited States, andEllsbree, The American Teacher. ^ 

30 . • ^ ^ 

David Nelson Camp, Report of the Superintendent of ComYnon 

Schools to .the General Assembly^ May Session, 1857" 1867 
(Hartford and New Haven, 1858-1868). In addition to tliese 
state reports the appropriate p9rtions of each is^ue^ usually 
{ the section called "Miscellany, " in the Connecticut Common ' 
ScTioQl Journal^ and The Massachusetts Teacher, wefy con- * 
sulte4 for th^ generalizations in this paragraph. 

31 • 

Thomas Woody, 'David Nelson Camp, " Dictionary of American 
. Biography, 3 (New York, 192^9), pp^ 441-448; David Nelson 

/ Camp, Reminiscences of a Long and Aptive Life (New Britain, 
Conn., 1917). See also: David Nelson Camp, "Reminiscj^nces 
of Henry Barnard, in Bernard Steiner, Life of Henry :^irnard 



United States Bureau of Education Bulletin, No. 8 (W ashington, 

Minent Printing Office, 1919), v 
Appendix. . ' ^ \ 



D. C : United States GoveMinent Printing Office, 1919), 

32 



Merle Curti, "Henry Baniard, " The Social Ideas of American Educa- 
tors (Patersc&i, New Jersey: Littlefield,- Adams, and.Company^; 
- 1935, rev. ed. 1961), pp. 139-168. ' . 

33 V ... . • ^ ^ ^ 
Cai^p, Reminiscences, p. 10. , 

34 ^' • 

Barnard, Normal Schools, pp. 15-16. - 

35 ' 
"Teachers Mnstitutes, " American Journal of Education, 15 (Sep- 
tember 1865), pp. 387-414; "Charles Northend, " Dictionary , ^ 
of American Biography, 13 (pp. 564-565; !*William Bently 
Fowle, " E^ictionary of American Biography, 6, pp. 561-562; 
Fowle'gi enthusiasm for the institutes took the form of a manu- 
al' for institute organization and operation. The Teachers' 
Institute, Or Familiar Hints to Young Teachers (Boston: ' 
William B. Fowler, 1847), "James B. Thomson: President 

of the New York State Teachers' Association^ " American Jour- 



nal of Education, 15 (September 1865), p. 487; "Asa Dearborn 
Lord: President of the Ohio State Teachers' Association, " 
American Journal of Education, 16 (March 1866), pp. 607-608; 
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for William S. Baker,- ster John Philbrick, "H6nfy. Barnard, 
Connecticut Comnj^on School Jpurnal and Annals fbf. Education, 
N. S," 2 (January ISSSh p. 72, and "Tl^e Second Annual Re- 
pbrt of the Executive Conynittee of the Rhode Island Institute 
of Instruction, " Journal of the Rhodet Jsland Institute "of In- 
struction, 2 (1847)i pp. ISS-lSSij [ 

36 ' 

David Nelson Camp, Report of theSuperiritendent of Comnion Schools 

to the-^eneral Assembly, May Session, 1859 (New Have^i, 1S59) 

pp. 9-10. (Italics added. ) • 

37. . , . ■ ..^ 

David Nelson Camp, Report of the Superintendent of Commcm Schools 
to the General Asstsmbly, May Session, 1880 (H artford, 1860). 

38 ' ' " 

David Nelson^ Camp, "R;gport of Lecturers and Schootl Visitations, " 
p. 1 1 3ff . , in the Sixth Annual Report of the Superintendent of - 
^ Coaunon Schools, May, 1851 (-Hartford, 1&51). Appendix. 

Ibid. . . • . 

40 ' . y 

Camp, ^^eport of the Superintendent of Common Schools ... 1860. 
p. ^31^ ' ~ : 

Ibid. • . - 

4t2 ■ ' 

Ibid., p. 26. 0 

43 

William Mowry, Martha's Vineyard Summer Institute (Boston;' R. 
H. Blodgett and Company, 1905), p. 23. 
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See: Alice Felt Tyler, Freedom's FermeiS^ CMinneapolis, 1944).' 

2 ^ ^ , . . • 
The American Institute of Instrtiction was always given spepial 

attention even whan its activitips^epeated those of the state 
teachers' associations after the Civil War and after it was 
overshadowed by the Na-|:ional EducajjjLOnal Association in the 
1380 's and 1890's. Nevertheless* scanty attention has been 
paid by educational historians to the Institute's work. The 
most recent substantive mention of the Institute occurs in 
Paul Monrofe (ed. ), Cyclopedia of Education, 1 (New Y^ork 
1911), p. 110. ' This brief article w^s written by Will S. 7 
Monroe who simply condensed tWe longer article by Alberit 
E. Winship on the Institute in thp Proceedings of the National 
Education9>I Association (1906), pp. 457-463. (An excerpt of 
Winshipis; essay appears in Edgar Knight and Clifton Hall 
(eds. ), Readings 'in American Educational Histdry (New York, 
1951), ppi, 409-412). In turn, Winship based his entire essay 
, upon a cursoiy check of the In^itute's volumes and George p,, 
Emerson's The Histoiy alad Design of the American Institute 
of Instruction (Boston, 1849). Other than a few remarks in 
the standard educational history texttiooks, all of which draw 
from these two basic accounts by Winship and Em6risdn, histo- 
rians have simply followed the example of the Institute's later 
presidents, i^^peating the same names and same sentiments 
about the unique contribution of this organization. 

3 * ' • ■ 
These generalizations are based upon data drawn primarily from 

Allen Johnson (ed. ), Dictionary of American Biography, 22 
vols. (New York, 1929), from innumerable ji'eferenaes in 
Henry Barnard's American Journal of Education, 31 Vols. , 
1854-1881 and from Henry Barnard (ed. ), Memoirs of Teach- 
ers. Of the one thousand two hundred and twenty-three men 
who joined the Institute between 1830 and 1860, I* have detailed 
information for seventy-height an^ piecemeal data from other 
educationaljournalg on an sftlditional one hundred and ninety- 
one. While quantitatively my generalii^iMons cannot be sup- 
ported conclusively, this evidence must als'o be viewed in light 
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I. ■ . . • ' • ' , 

^ of the fact that a large pormon^ of tlus biographical data per- 
tains to the founders,\officers and'most active participants 
' -^"^ of the; Institute during these three decades.- Further" research; 

I do not feel, would substantially mqjlify the assertions which 
< • '* * I make here and elsewhere ih this chapter. " ' 

' See 'also*: H. K. Oliver, "George BatrelBEmerson," Lectifi-es 
and Proceedings' of The American Iiiatitute of Instruction, 52 
(Boston, 1882), pp. 290-296. - • 

^ ■ . ^ ■ • , • . ■ 

George S. Hilliard, Life, Letters and Journals of, Geoi^ge Ticknor, 
. 1 (Boston, 1876), passim. See also; David p. Tyack, George 
Ticknbr andjhe B'ogton Brahrgins (fambridge, Mass., 1967).. 

5 ■ ' '• ' ■ ■/J' •■ 

F.or a thorough description of this crisis and .the JBpston schoolsl^'see: ' 

. ' Mary Ann Connolly, "The Boston Schools.jln the -New Republic, J 
1776-1840'," UnpubHshed Ph.D.. dissertation. Harvard Univer- 
sity, /ld63. " <■ . 1 . 

* * 

Life, Letters and Journals of George Ticknor, I, p. 23,^InJuly, 1814 
Ticknor^-rote to a lawyer friend: "The whole toi^fxn Europe 
I consider a sacrifice of enjoyment to improvement. ' I value, it 
only in proportion to the great means and inducenients it will 
t^u. w afford m^ to study - not .men, bufo books i > Wherever ! e&tablish ^aj. 
'myself; it will be only wXth^sfview to labor; and wherever I stay, 
- even if it be but a weJ^,y^I shall, I hope, devote myielf to 
some cStudy, many more iK)urs in jthe day than I do at home," 
See also iii this same connection: William Taylor, Cavalier 
and Yankee: The Old South and the American National Character 
(New York, 1961), pp. 31-51. 

7 

[George Ticknor], "Art. X. j^etters toWiUiam Prescott, L. L.D;^ 
on the Free School of Ne^England, with Remarks upon the 
Principles of Instruction. By James G. Carter. 8 vols., 
p;. .123. Boston. Cummings, Hilliard, and Co., 1824," North ^ 
Ajnerican Review, 19 (October, 1824), p. 451. Verification of 
authorship) for this essay may be foxmd in Tyack, George Ticknor, 
p. 206. 

8 

Connolly, "Boston Schools," p. 225 & p. 143. 
9 / . / 

William Russell, Manual of Mutual Instruction: consisting of Mr. 

Fowlers Direction for Introducing in Common Schools the Im- 
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proved System Adoptied in t^e Monitbrial gchooL> i^oston, witlji 
an Appendix^ containing ^ome cbnsider^tions in favor of the 
moriitorfal nietticj^d, anxl a sketch of its progress'^ embrd^ing 
^ view of its adaptation to ins1;ruction in Academies/ prepara- 
tory seminaries^ and c-olleges (Boston, 1826), Appe^a^x 75, 

10 • • • * ; 

^ Quoted in Martjh Green, The Problem of Boston (New York, 1966^ 
p. B8. ^ * ' , : • , . • 

• George Ticknor, Remarks on Gfiajiges Lately Proposed or Adopted 

iriyHarvard University (Bostbn, ,1|25), p. 36. For a fxirther dis- 
. cussion of Ticlaior's reforms at harvard, see: Freeman 

f Butts, T|ie College Charts Its Course (New York, 1939), especial- 
ly pp. 97^108. / 

12 '"\ ^ ' 

Ticknor, Remarks, p. 45. One must take care to avoid interpret- 
ing Ticknor's insistence upon "thorough'^ education and syste- 
matic instruction as rigid and overbearing. It may .well have 
been so in effect, but in intent Ticknor believed each a^udent 
became, in proportion as his studies were orderly, ^ore self- 
possessed aiid individual* At several points his support of the - 
monitorial sy^stem proved ^ instancy of this be^lief . While 
many criticized monitorial instruction as mechanized, if not 
debilitating, and niilitaristiQ, Ticknor and others such as William 
-RSgmi insisted the oppositJe. ^ They felt that only with^a partttbu^-r ^ 
lar kind of departmentalization could sufficient attention be given 
by an instructor to detail when teaching Jarge groups. This same 
attitude was evident also in Ticknor* s explanations of depart- 
mentaliza:tion in his Remarks apropos Harvard University. , 
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13 

IbidT - 



14 ■ I 

^ Alexis de Tocqueville, Conversation with Mr. Latrobe, 30th Octo- ^ 
ber, 1831, '\ Non-Alphabetical Notebooks 2 and 3 , in Journey to 
America, trans, by George Lawrence and edited by J. P. Mayer 
(New Haven, 19&2), p. 78. 

15 ^ ^ 

"The American Ijpstitute of Instruction, Anaerican Journal of Educa- 

tion^ edited by Henry Barnard, 2 (July, 1956), p. 22. 

16 „ - ' 

[George Ticknor], Proposals for Fprming a Society of Education, 

American Journal of Education, edited by William Russell, 1 
^ (January, 1826), pp. 486-487i Evidence of Ticknor 's author- 
ship in this imtitled essay is given in ^'The American Institute 
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- of In^stiniction/" American Journal o^Education, ^edited by" 
• Henry Barnard, 2 (July, 1856), 22. ^ ^~ 

17 ' - " ^ • 

Ibid. . / * ' . ^ ^ , 

' . ''The American Institute bf Instruction, ^' American JouriwI^ pf Educa- 
tion, 22. ^ I • . ' 

Ibid. 
20 . 

Ibid. Although he does not appear »to have been a^jpiong the actual 
founders of the American Institute :of Instruction, Tickpor 
nevertheless joined the association in 1832 and iii that year ^ 
' " delivered before the membership his lepture, "The Best 

Methodls for Teaching the Living Languages. " His interest 
in the work of. the Institute ^jv^al^necessarily cut* short after he , 
resigned the Smith Professorship at HarV|^1a and in Marih, 
1834 left for Europe and several years travel abroad. Life 
and Letters of George' Ticknor, p. 401. ' . ^ 



21 ' * V 
"Lectures to Teachers,^" American Journal of Education and Monthr - 

ly Lyceum, edited by William C. Woodbridge, N. S. 1 (July, 

^1830), p. 315. 

22 / ^ ^ * ' / 

' Ibid% See also the account in thevPreface to tbaiiopst' volume- of t. ---^^^5 
The Lectures and Proceedings of the Amerigkn Institute of In- 
struction, ))yritt en by George B. Emers^on. 

23 " ^ 

VThe American Institute of Instruction, " American Journal of Educa- 
tion, pp. 23-25. 

24 ' 

Ibid. These biographical remarks are taken from The Dictionary of 

American Biography edited by Allen. Johnson and from Henry 
Barnard's AiQerican Journal of Education as well as the same 
educator's Memoirs of Teachers. 

25 " •■ ^ # ' 

The details in this and the previoCis paragraph Vere drawn from the 

account of the Institute's proceedings for the first decade of 
its history* These proceedings ar^ located in published fqrm 
with the aagociation's annual volumes. ' ' . 
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' 26 ■ ' - s 

^ . For biographical information of these individuals, see: The 
' Dictionary^ of American Biography. 

27 ^"^---^^ ■ ^ 

Lectures and Proceedings of the American Institute of Instructioi^ 
1 (1831)« Preface. This statement of purpose was written by- 
George Emerson. 

28 

! [Ticknor^j /'Proposals/^ p. 487. 

\ 29,; 'i- 

"Constitution of the American Institute of Instruction, " Lectures 
and Proceedings of the American Institute of Instruction^ 1 
(1831). 

30 

^ The monthly salary of district schoolmasters in this period ranged 
^ ^ -..^^ widely. The lowest salaries of about two dollars per month 
were usually paid to women, although many male instructors 
did not far^TOUQh better. Outside the city and lar^e towns 
a male instructor rarely ^received more than twelve to four- 
teen dollars per month. See; for example: William* Alcott, 
Confessions of a School laaster. 

^^[Ticknor], "Proposals, " p. 485. \ ^^^^^^^ -^ , 

^^"•he actual breakdown of the first meeting in 1830 was as follows: 
r - ^ 6^^rom Boston;* 116 from non-Boston' M^ssachusetts,^^ 

Maine, 10 from New Hampshire, 13 from New York, one from 
. Maryland, 4 from Vermont, 3 from Connecticut, 6 from Rhode 
Island, 9 from Pennsylvania, 2 from Ohio, one from New Jer- 
sey, one from France, 3 from South Carolina, one from Ten- 
nessee, one from Michigan, one from Kentuclsy, and one from 
Virginia. For the next five to seven years the annual increase 
of the American Institute of Instruction's membership, at least 
with respect to the New England states* retained thpse propor- 
tions. The total membership of the first meeting was 250; 
however, the Institute would not again admit as many new mem 
bers in a single meeting until 1877. Many members wfcio did 
attend the first meeting did not register in that year but later. 
The actual membership lists for that reason are not exactly 
iaccurate. See: "The Members of the American Institute of 
Instruction from 1830 to 1877, " The Lectures and Proceeding^ 
of. the American Institute of Instruction^ XLVII (1878), Appen- 
dix, pp. 3-61. 
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33 ' " ' y ■ 

AH the meetings between 1830 and 1836 were held in ^ston. 

The number of jjew members for each of these years was as ' 
foUows: 18^0 - 256j 1831 - 85; 1832 - 58; 1833 - 32; 1834 - 33; 
^ 1835 - 34; 1836 - 38. "The Menabers of the American Insti- 

tiite of Instruction from 1830 to 1877, " Appendix 3-61. 

i 34 ' - - ' ' ' ' ■ 

The actual number of new members in 1837 was 40. 

35 ^ . . ' 

Charles Northend, The»Annals of the American Institute of Instruc- 



tion 1930-^1883 ( New Britain, Conn., 1884), passim.. 

36 * ^ 

See: The members of the American Institute of Instruction, Appen- 
dix 3-61. 

37 ^ 

The actual number of new members who joined at this 1849 meeting 
in Montpelier, Vermont, was 73. 

38 J - 
See Chapter HI. 

39 

Northend, Annals,^ passim. 
40 

William Russell, "Suggestions Regarding the Operations of the , 
American Institute of Instruction, " The Lectures and Pro- 
^ -1 ^ endings of the -Ame rican rristiture" of Instl>uction, 27 (1857)V ^ 
pp. 140-148. 

41 

Allen Oscar*kansen, Early Educational Leadership in the Ohio Val- 
ley: A Study of Educational Reconstruction through the Western 
Literary Institute and College of Professional Teachers^l829- 
1841 (Bloon:iington, 111., 1923), and Carl Bode, The American 
: '^ Lyceum. 



42 * 

Seethe statistical Tables in Burritt, Professional Distribution of 

College and University Graduates and Allmendinger, "Indigent 
Students and Their Institiftions. " 

43 , ' ■ . . ' - . 
Cubberley, Public Education in the United States, p. 376, 384-257. 

^^"The Members of the American Institute of Instruction, " Appendix 
3-61. 

45 ■ , ' 

'Northend,. Annals, passim. For more detail about the events than 

Northend's handy account gives, see the annual proceedings for 

the respective years. 
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46 ■ 

George B. Emerson, Reminiscences of an Olcj Teacher (Boston, 
1878); Papers of George B. Emerson, Massachusetts Histo- 
rical Society, Boston; Henry K, Oliver, "George B, Emer- 
son, " Lectures and Proceedings of the American Institute of 
Instruction, 52 (1882), pp. 290-296; Barnard, Memoirs^ 
Teachersppp. 333-342, 

47 , y • 

Ibid. 

48 o V ^ 

Charles Northend, "Biographical Sketches of the Deceased Mem- 
" bers, " Lectures and Proceedings of the American Institute 
of Instruction, 52 (1882), pp. 297-299. 

49 

Barnard, Memoirs of Teachers, p. 341. 

50 : * ^ 1 ' 

"Presidents of the American Institute of Instruction, " American 
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Journal of Education, ed. by Henry Barnard, 15 (June, 1865) 
p. 214. 

51 

Barnard,- Memoirs of Teachers, pp. 218-226; "Presidents of the 
American Institute of Instruction, " American JournsM of Edu- 
cation, p. 214. • ■ ^ 

52 

Ibid: ^ . - - - , 

53 

Thomas Gushing, Historical Sketch of Chauncey Hall School with 
Catalogue, 1828 - 1894 (Boston, 1895), pp. 83-179. 

54 ' \ 
Barnard, Memoirs of Teachers, p . 220-221. 

55 * 
Ellwood P. Cubberley, Readings in Public Education in the United 

States (Boston, 1934), p. 230. ^ / 

56 ^ 
Ibid> 

57 ' 

Emerson, Reininiscences,^ pp> 66-68. 

CO ' i^ 

Ibid. , pp. 82-85. . . • 

59 I - 

Gushing, Ghaimcey Hall School, p. 22. 

f < . - ■ 

» 60 

Gideon F. Thayer. "On Courtesy and Its Connexion with School 

Instruction, " Lectures and Proceedings of the American Insti- 
tute of Instruction, 10 (1«41), p. 112. 
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Cushing, Chauncey Hall School, ff, -29. 
62 . . 
Thayer, "On Courtesy, " pp. 83-112. ^ 

63 

Gideon i^.. Thayer, Letters to a Young Teacher, in Henry Barnard 
' (ed. ), Papers f 03* the Teacher (New York, 1860), pp. 7-104. 

■64 ^ " . 

Northend, Annalg. i ° 

65 / 

George B. Emerson, History and Design of the American, Insti- 
tute of Instruction (Boston, 1849), pp. 3-12. 

• ■ " ' i) 

66 

"The Members of the American Institute of Instruction, Appendix . 
3-61. . 

67 - • • ■ , ■ - 

These generalizations -are based on numerous examples drawn piece 
nieal from the Miscellany sections of Connecticut Common 
School Journal and the Massachusetts Teacher. 

•68 ■• ■ ? • , ■ 

"The Members of the American Institute of Instimction," Appendix. 
3-61. . , . 

69 

Northendj Annalsy p> 32. In fact. President Garfield was actually 
assassinated as he was about to board a train in Union Station 
in Washington, D. C. for the Institute's annual meeting.' " " 

■ ^ ^ ■ 

''^Northen^* Annals, p. 154« 
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PART VI 



Horace Mann, -'First Report of the Secretary of the Board of Edu^ 
cation, 1837, " Educational Writings of Horace Mann, 2 
(Boston, 18&1), ,p. 425. o 

William .Riiss^U, ''Suggestions Regarding the Operations of the 

on, " Lectures and Proceedings 
jtruction, 27 (Boston, 1857), 



Anaerican Institute of Instruc 
of the American Institute 



itructic 
» of InV 




4 



141. 

^Charles Northendt The Annals of the Ai^erican Institute df tnstructioh: 
1830-1883 (New Britain, qpnnectickit: 1884), p. 60* • North- ^ 
end's accdimt makes it appear as if^thereVis a perfett harmony 
between the Institute and theTVIassac^usetts State Teachers 
Association. Some schoolmen asserted just as explicitly that 
the organizations represented wholly different attitudes? Rus- 
sell himself declared the State organizations were pqiftpro- 
nnsed agencies. ; See: William Russell, "National Organiza- 
tion^ of Teachers: An Address to the, Convention of Teachers 
-of the United States ..August 2!^ 1857,..for4he pui:pose of . 
forming a National Organization of Their Profession, '^ Pro- 
ceedings of the National Teachers Aifesociation, 1857^ I (Syra- 
cuse, N. Y. : 1909), p. 22. 
« . ■ 

^ .' ■ ■ / " 

For accounts^of this split historically, ^ee: Albert E. Winship, 
"The American Institute of Instruction, " Proceedings of the 
National Educational Association ( 1906), p. 46 0; George H. 
Martin, The Evolution of the Massachusetts Public School Sys- 
tem (New York, 1923 [Isjb ed. , ^8^41), vpp. 182-183; Raymond 
Culver, Horace Mann and Religion in th^ Massachusetts Publig/ ^ 
Schools (New Haven, 1929); >[Mary Mannl, ^\Life of Horace 
pp. 244-245. . \ O 

n. a. , "American Association for the Advancement of Education, " 

American Journal of Education, edited by Henry Barnard, Vol. 5j 
p. 857 and Vol. 25, p. 939; Will S. Monroe, "American Associa- 
tion for the Advancement of E^cation, " Proceedings of the 
National Educatioft Association (1906), pp. 471-474; Ellwood P. 
Cubberley, Public Education in the United Statfes (Cambridge, 
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1962 rev. ed. [Ist ed. 1934]), -pp. 706-708. , 

5 ^ ' . ■ . 

Proceedings of the National Teachers Association, 10 vols; (1857- 

1869). These volumes are usually grouped as the first volumes 
of the National. Education Association, There are only ten during 
these years because no meetiQgS/Occurred in -1861 and 18j32. Al- 
so they remained tmpubUshed until 1909, until they were col- 
lectqid by C, "W. Bardeen from the notes and documents of his 
friend, Henry Barnard. See also: Will S, Monroe, "The Na- 
tional Teachers Association (1857-1870), ''^roceedings_^^ ^ 
National Education Association X1906), pp. 516-521. 

6 * 
Russell, "Suggestions," p. 143. 

^Ibid. . ^ . ^ . . 

8 ' ■■ * 

Henry Baraard (ed. ) '"William Russell, Editor of the First Series of 

the American Journal of Education, Boston, 1826-to 1829, " 

Memoirs of Teachers, Educators, and Promoters^and Bene- 



f^ctors of Education, Literature and Science (New York, 1861), 
pp. 227-231; DicUonaxy of American Biography, edited by Allen 
Johnson et al. (New Yoi;k, 1929), pp. 249-2 50i^Paul Munroe 
(ed. ), Cyclopedia of Education; 5 (New York,^^,^l 3 [republished 
"^by Gale Research Co. , Detroit, '1^68]), pv^^8j! r : - nr^^na, 'Vi^^'r-^: ^ot- 

9 

See: William RusseH, "The Duties of Teacherar , An. Addi:eaa.De- . _ ^ 
livefed Before the Associate Alumni of the Merrimack Normal , 
Institute . . . September 4, 1850," Mancl^ester, N. H., 1850); 
"Encouragements to Teachers: An Address Before the Asso- 
ciate Alumni of the Merrimack Normal Institute • • • 31st August, . 
1853," (Manchester, N. H., 1853)j "Address at the Dedication 
and Opening of the New Efigland Normal Institute at Lancaster, 
Massachusetts ... May 11, 1853, " (Boston, 1853)/ 

10 

The manuals abound and are companion pieces to the voluntary asso- 
ciations' work. When the domain of the voluntary association 
changed and narrowed, the manuals disappeared. Between the 
publication of Jacob Abbot's The Teapher (1834) and Gideon 
Thayer's Letters to a Young Teacher manuals formed essential 
equipment for^e professional teacher. See: Stuart Noble, 
"FrotQ 'Lectures on School-Keeping' to 'Introduction to Educa- 
^tion', " School and Society^ 23 (June 26, 1926), pp. 793-802. 
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As for their treatments of School architecture r^ad the re- 
cently available re-edition of Henry Barnard's School Archi- 
' tecture edited by Robert MoClintock as the No. 42 volume of ^ 
the Teachers College Series (New York, 1970), Earlier than' 
Barnard's seminal volume the American Institute of Instruction 
popularized William A, Alcott's - Essay on. the Construction of 
School Houses (Boston, 1832), a composition which the Institute 
awarded its earliest educ'atibnal prize, 

''''Hvilliam Russell, On Associations for Teachers; An Address de- 
livered at a Meeting Held in Dorcester, on Wednesday, 8th 
Of Septernber, for the Purpose of Forming an Association, of 
Teachers, for Norfolk County (Boston, 1830), p, 11, 

12 

Russell, ''Suggestions . . . Institute, " p. 144. 

13 

Russell/ "On Associations for Teachers,*^ p. 12. 

^ ^Ibi^ , p. 11. > 
15 

See irQT earlier chapter, "The Contours of Unchosen Careers. " 
Ibid. 

17 ^ ^ ■■ , ' ' • - • ■ - ' 

Russell, "On Associations for Teachers, " p. 11." 

is ' * ^^"^ 

Russell, "National Org^nizatloii of. Teachers, " pp. 7-8". 

19 

William Russell, Normal Training: The Principles and Methods of 
Human Culture (New York, 1863). 

20 

Howfever sketchy, the only recent discussion 6f George Jardine can 
be.found in J. J. Chambliss, The Origins of American Philo- 
sopjiy of Education: Its Dev6lopment as a Bjistinct Discipline, 
ISaS" 1913 ( The Hague, 1968). 

21 

Russell, ''National Organization of Teachers, " p. 19. 
22 ' 

Russell's most si^gnificant work in behalf of Peatalozzi was probably 
the recmiitment of Pestalozzian teachers from Europe. ( In 
his New England Normal Institute in the mid-1850»s his faculty 
boasted the Swiss teacher; Herman Kmjisi, Jr. , whose father 
was Pestalozzi's first and long-time associate, and the English 
art instructor, William J.. Whittaker. Also on the faculty were 
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some of America's foremost proponents of P^stalozzi, Dana 
Colburn the author of a serifes of Pestalozzian arithmetic 
books [Paul Monroe (ed. ), "Dana Splburii (1823- 1B59), " 
Cyclopedia of Education, 2, p. 48] and Sanborn Teimey, the 
author of a series of books on natural history [Charles North- 
end, "Necrology: Sanborn Tenney (1827-1877), " Lectures ' 
and Proceedings of the American Institute of Instruction, 49 
(Boston, 1879), pp. 71-73]. ' ^ 

See also: Will S. Monroe, The History of the Pestalozzian 
Movement in the United States ( Syracuse, New York,' 1907> 
and Henry Barnard (ed^,) "Memoir of William Russell, " 
American Journal of Education, 3 pp. 139-146; Herman Krusi, 
Jr. , ''Sketch of the Life and Character of Pestalozzi, " Lectures 
and Proceedings of the American Institute of Instructior^ 24 
(Boston, 1854), pp. 27-52. ' ^ . 

George B. Emerson credited Warren Colburn's early text- 
book on mathematics as the first Pestalozzian textbook in 
A-merica. Colburn taught in Emerson's English High School - 
in Boston, itself the first -school of its kind in the United 
States. There he and Emerson refined the procedures which 
found their way into Colburn' s mathematics books and into so 
^Many American grammar schooisv Short Mographiesiof; both : 
men can be found in Henry Barnard (ed. )/ Memoirs of Teachers, 
pp. 195-217 for Colburn, pp. 333-343 for Emersonc. , 

William C. Woodbridge wrote the most scholarly account of 
Pestalozzian influence before Henry Barjnard (ed. ) Pestalozzi 
and Pestalozzianism (1863). Shortly after he suc'ceeded 
Russell [in the early 1830's] as editor of the only English journal 
dn education; he composed a series of articles on Pestalozzi* s 
school at Yverdon and, more intensively, on Pestalozzi 's col- 
league, Phillipe de Fellenberg. Woodbridge 's knowledge was 
first hand, since he had spent more than three months with 
both men, most of the time with de Fellenberg at Hofwyl, in 
Switzerland. "Memoir of William C. Woodbridge, " Memoirs 
of Teachers ed. by Henry Barnard, pp. 268-280. In 1842 a 
London publisher put out Woodbridge* s articles as a book. Let- 
ters from Hofwylj by a parent, on the educational institutions of 
de Fellenberg. See: "William C. Woodbridge^ " Dictionary of 
American Biography, 20 pp. 484-485. 

^4 
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Monroe, Pestalozzian Movements 

Poi:.a superb analysis whidh accounts for the Calvinist i^uence 
upon Swiss and Scottish educatiorfc see: Lawrence Stone, - 
"Literacy and Education in England, 1640-1900," Past and 
Present, No. 42, pp. 126 ff. For an excellent analysis of 
Scottish edtbcation and Glaisgow University during Russell's 
formative years there, sefe: W. M. Mathews, "The Origins 
and Occupations of Glas^W Students, 1740-1839, " Past and 
Present, No. 33 (April, 1966) and John Clive and Bernard 
Bailyn, "England's Cultural Provinces: Scotland' and America^ " 
William and Mary Quarterly, 3rd Ser. 11 (1959), pp. 203-207. 

The literature on Oswego is not large: Mary Sheldon Barnes, (ed. ) 
The Autobiography of Edward A/ Sheldon (New York, 1911); 
Dorothy Rogers, Oswego: Fountainhead of Teacher Education 
(New York, 1961), pp. 44-45; Herman Krusi, Jr. went to 
Sheldon's school at Oswogo, N. Y. in 1862 from William 
Russell's New England Normallnstitute, at Lancaster, Mass. 

The other experiment in using Pestalozzian educational methods 
to initiate an extensive social reform (though not an urban one) 
developed through the work of William MacClure at the Owenite 
conmiiinitjr. New Harjnony in Indiana. -See :^ J. E. C. Harrison, 
'•v^r; ^i:iggt for a New 'Moral*WortdftcRobe^^Qi?^^g^ft^ 

in Britain and America (New York, 1968); also, Clarence Karier, 
^ Man, Society and Education (Glenview>- Illinois, ,1967), pp. 
220-226; and Merle Borrowman and Charles Burgess, Wliat 
Doctrines to Embrace: Studies in the History of American Educa- 
tion (Glenview, Illinois, 1969), pp. 36-50. 

The great majority of textbook writers, like Russell, were university 
graduates. Among those men tl^e followers of Pestalozzi more 
often seem to have employed his ideas in their educational manu- 
als than in practical instruction. A large number of those who 
receive biographical, sketches in the Cyclopedia of Education 
(1913) bear out this pattern. (Textbook writers seem to have 
received special consideration in that five volume work, since 
their American educational historian. Will S* Monroe, was then 
compiling material for his study of American textbooks. He had 
just published his study of the Pestalozzian movement in America. ) 
One hundred and thirty-three American schoolmen listed here by 
Monroe, over ninety percent of the America^ educators included, 
belonged to the American Institute of Instruction. 
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See also: Ruth M. Elson, Guardians of Tradition (Lincoln, 
Nebraska^ 1964) and Clifton Johnson, Old -Time Schools and 
Schoolbooks (New York; 1904). 



'27 



Russell, "National Organization of Teachers, " p. 10. 
28 

See.#32. Even in his essay to the National Organization of Teachers 
^ he attempts to use the "service-to-commumty" argument, 
though only in his introductory remarks. The weight of his 
argument rested on other factors, which forced.him to discuss 
relationships among institutions rather than those between an 
institution and its community. 

29 

Russell, "National Organization of Teachers, " p. 16. 

30 

One of the few major fibres who did voice alarm over the increase 
of educational institutions was Philip Lindsley, long time facul- 
for member at Princeton and later president of the University 
Nashville. Actually his objections registered fears for the 
waste of resources and the un-Christian intolerance of Pro- 
testant sectarianism. As in Russell's case, the problem of 
diversity/ though suffusing his essays and addresses, never 
became the formal subject of any of his writings. See selec- 
tions uiyier the heading, "Philip Lindsley on the Problems of 
. • --^6 College in* a Sectarian age? 1829, ^-'^^in-^Hctfsliatitei^*^^ 
American Higher Education, Vol. I, pp. 233-237. 

' ^ 

As I4ndsley's own critical remarks bear witness, diversity in educa- 
tional institutions was rampant. See Daniel Boorstin, "Culture 
With Many Capitals: The Booster College, " The Americans; - 
The National Experience (New York, 1965), pp. 152-161. 

3'2 

Russell, "National Organization of Teacher^, " p. 15. 

^ ^Ibid. 

3/ 

Proceedings of the National Teachers Association, Vol. I, p. 14. 

35 " 
Russell, "National Organization of Teachersi " p. 17. 

^^ Ibid. ' ^ 

37 * 

Ibid. , ^ 16. 



31 
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Albid/j p* 20. 

i\ ■ ■ ■ ' 

Ibid; » p. 18. 



40 



41 



42 



43 



Ibid. ; ^ , . 

Lotiis Agassiz (1807-1873), a noted Swiss scientist before coining 
to America in 1846, served from 1847 to his deai|i in 1873 
' in Harvard* s Lawrence Scientific School. -He de^loped an 
international reputation as a teacher, wrote a famous text- 
book on methods for teaching natural history and founded a 
sunomer school for teachers in 18^3 on the island of Penikese. 
Cyclopedia of Education, I* p. 55. 

Arnold Guyot (1807-1884), like Agassiz born in Switzerland 
and graduated from tiie College of Neufchatel, had also de- 
veloped a distinguisjhied reputation as a geographer before com- 
ing to America in 1848. Between his arrival and 1854 when 
he began his thiorty year tenure at Princeton, he lectured to 
normal schools at the request of the Massachusetts Board^of 
Education. Also like Agassiz, Guyot wrote popular textbooks 
on his special interest, geography in this case. Cyclopedia of 

Education, III, p. 195* . 
~ — ~ ■ 

Russell's special mention of the^e two Swiss scientists sug- 
gests how closely he saw his wo3rk for rendering Jbis o'wn spe- . 
cial subject. Elocution, parallel to theirs. In all three cases 
the thrust of their writings and teaching was to establish for 
their respective subjects a claim for scientific standing; . 

Russell, "National Organization of Teachers, p. 19. 

Ibid. , p. 20. X. f 



^^Ibid. , 



p. 21. 



45 



For a shorthand view of the proceedings see Charles Northend, The 
Annals of the American Institute of Instructibh. For the re- 
maining twenty-five years (1883-1908) consult the Lectures 
and I^roceedings of the American Institute of Instruction, Edgar 
Wesley's IMEA; The First Hundred Years: The Building of the 
Teaching Profession digcusses few genuine educational contro- 
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4 , ^ 

versies in that organization during the nineteenth century. 
When educators become critics in that time/ generally they 
are speaking to o'thetr critics outside the NEA's membership. 



Before Herbert Spencer's Education: Intellectual, Moral and Phy- 
sical, (I860), Russell's theory of education was the only body 
of thought sufficiently coherent and systematic to merit the 
term, philosophy. In many respects his thought resembled 
and laid a foundation for Spencer's writing which enjoyed an 
extensive vogue in America, particularly -among American 
teachers. For an excellent analysis of Spencer, see; Henry 
D.Aiken, I'The Apostle of Evolution, Herbert Spencer (1 820- 
.1903), " The Age of Ideology (New York. 1956), pp. 163-182; 
/ ^Richard Hofstadter, "The Vogue of Spencer, " Sociaf Dar- 
, winism in American Thought (Boston, 1944), pp. 31-50; 
Andreas Kazamias (ed. ), Herbert Spencer on Education, (New 
York, 1966). Not least among the reasons for schoolmen's 
attraction to Spencer was William James's later explanation 
of the Englishman's popularity. "Spencer, " James wrote, 
^"is the philosoj^er whom those who have no other philosopher 
can appreciate.^ In Memories, Studies, p . 126, cited in Hof- 
stadter, p. 219. 

47 * 

Proceedings of the National Teachers Association, Vol. I, p. 14; 
See also: Wesley, NEA, pp. 20-24. 
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mr Clarke Boyden. Albert Gardner Boyden and the Bridgewater 
State Normal School: A Memorial Volume (Bridgewater, 
Mass;, 1919), p. 25. 



Ibid. ' 

3 . ' 

In the Appendix see the grapih concerning college men who belonged 
to the American Institute of Insthiction. Over the 78 years 
. of its. existence the scaCle for this grouping drops slightly.; 
In the context of the increases over the same period in the 
association and more dramatically in the teaching profession 
as a whole, the college men compose a progressively narrow- 
- er minority among teachers over the nineteenth century. 

4 .. ' ■■■■ 
See the graph on page 329., 

5 ■ ' 

Albert G. Boyden, History and Alumni Record of the State Normal 
School at Bridgewater, Mais., to July, 1876 ( Boston, 1876), 
p.- 167. ~ ' r " 

One portion of the tables in this volume shows the number of 
Bridgewater graduates, fii?st according to counties, then ac- 
cording to States: 

COUNTIES 



Plymouth 


702 


Barnstable 


132 


Hampden 


5 


Bristol 


381 - 


Suffolk 


,99 


Franklin 


4 


Norfolk 


250 


Essex 


71 


Hampshire 


2 


Worcester 


170 


Nantucket 


37 


Berkshire 


2 


Middlesex 


162 


Dukes 


14 
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STATES 



Massachusetts 


J. 

2,301 


Kentucky 


1 


New Hampshire 


100 


Minnesota 


2 


Maine 


■ 85 


^ Michigan 


1 


Bhode Island 


40 


Colorado 


1 


Vermont 


15 


So. Carolina 


1 


Connecticut 


10 


Alabama 


1 


New York ^ 


11 


Texas V; 




Pennsylvania 


4, 


California 




New Jersey 




Canada > 




District of Columbia 


2 


Nova Scotist 


3 


Maryland , ' 


3 


Burmah ^, 


2 


Ohio 


3 


Japan 


1 


West Virginia 


• 1 






Illinois 


2 


TOTAL „ 2, 


324 



6 



Rev. Samuel J. May, "Cyrus Peir<ie, 
moirs of Teachers, Educators, 



' in Henry Barnard (ed. ) Me^ 
and Promoters and Bene.-y 



8 



factors of Education, Literature, and Science (^<^w York, 1861), 
pp. 405-^436; also, Paul Monroe (ed. ) "Cyrus Pe|rce, " Cyclo- 
pedia of Education, IV, (New York, 1913), p. 6231. . 

J * . ■ > .... ^'^ • ' t • ^-^ - ■ 

"Samuel Phillips Newman, " Dictionary of Americi^ Biography, J^ed. 

by Allen Johnson et al (New York, 1929), Vol. 13,1pp. 466- 

467. As his middle name indicated, Newman belor|ged to the 

Phillips fa>mily which foundi^d both Exter and Ando^^x acade- • 

mies. ' ' ' ' ' ■ ^ | ^ ^ 

' 1 ^ V. 

"Emerson Davis, " Lamb'^s Biograj>hical Dictionary of the |jnited 

States, ed. by John Howard Brown, (Boston, 1900); ^Iso Paul 
Monroe (ed. ) Cyclopedia of ]^ducation,\ Vol. 2, p. 256. 

9 . " 4 ^ 

John W. Dickinson, "HistoripaJ Address to the V^estfield Ni^jrmal 

Association on the Fiftieth Anniversary of the Normal! School, " 
Semi-Cei^nnial and Other Exercises of the Statd Normal 
School at Westfield, June 25, 1889 (Boston, 1889), pp. 33-33, 
35, 62. , . 

10 '' ' « 
Albert G. Boyden, History and Alu:^m^Record, pp. 42-57. 

11 ' * ■ ' u,' • 
"Memoir of Rev. Samuel J. May, " American Journal of Education, 

ed. by Henry Barnard, Vol. 16, p. 141. 
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. if 12 * : 

Dickinson, "Historical Address," pp. 32-33. Dickinson was speak- 
ing of David S. Rowe. ^ 

13 

Charles Northend et al (eds. ), "John D. Philbrick, " Connecticut 
/ V. Conunon School Journal and Annals of Education 5 N. S. (Jan., 

1858), pp. 1-8; also Larldn Dunton (ed. ) A Memorial of the 
Life and Services of John D. Philbrick, (Boston, 1887). 

, "^'S'or David Camp, see Chapter 3 of this study. 

15 

For John W. Dickinson, see: George Walton, "In Memoriam: 

John W. ^Dickinson, " Lectures and Proceedings of the Ameri- 
< can Institute of Instruction, 71 (Boston* ' 1901). pp. 19-23. 

16 

For George N. Bigelow, see; Albert E. Winship (edO, "Diverse 
Points, " Journal of Education, 26 (Sept. 1, 1887), p. 125. 

17 

For Dana P. Colburn, see: Albert G. Boyden, History and Alumni 
Record, p. 58. 

18 

Ibid. , p. 58; also Arthur Clarke Boyden, The History of the Bridge - 
water Normal School (Bridgewater. Mass., 1933), p. 21;. and,- ^ 
Paul Monroe (ed. ), "Richards Edwards, " Cyclopedia of Educa- 
tion, Vol. 2, p. 411. • ^ ir^ 

19 

"WiUiam Franklin Phelps," Dictionary of American Biography, Ed. 
by A. Johnson, Vol. 14, pp. 532-5,33; alsoj Rachel M. Jarrold 
& Glenn E. Fromm, Time the Great Tgacher ; One Hundred 
Years of the New Jersey State Teachers College at Trenton, 
1855-1955 (Princeton, 1955), p. 11. ^ ~ 

20^ ■ 

Arthur C. Boyden, Histo^ of the Bridgewater Normal School, esp. 
37 ff. • 

21 

For classic statements of this principle, see: Albert E. Winship 
(ed.), "Politics and Pedagogy, " Journal of Education, 24 
(Sept. 2, 1886), pp. 148-149; and "The Schoolmaster and Poli- 
tick, " Journal of Education, 26 (Sept. 1, 1887), p. 120. 

22 

Arthur O. Norton (ed. ), The First State Normal School in America: 
The Journals of Cyrus Peirce and Mary Swift, (Cambridge, 
1926), p. .63'. 
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^ ^Ibid. > p. 46. 

26 / 
Ibid. , p. 42. 

27 ' 
■ 'ibid.,, p. 50. 

28 " * I '■ 
It was such illnesses and involuntary forces which compelled so 

many teachers from their. professional positions. See the 
. commentary on this face^ erf the teacher's work in Chapter 3, 
"The Contcfurs of Unchosen Careers. " 

29 

Prom numerous passages one senses how the 'formal restrictions 
upon Peirce's official powers did not inhibit his informal 
and "suggestive-" powers. One passage* from October 2 Ji,, 
1840, offers ah ex^ple: 

"... one [of J my Pupils, after s'chool, desired leave of g-b- 
sence to go to Framingham. I do not like this interruption 
in school matters; and mean to grant less and less favors of 
th is sort. If young ladies enter the school and mean to make 



teachers, efficient T eachers, tiiey must give their minds, 
hearts, and time to the Business - They must make school the 
great object of their attention and of their affection. It must 
be .uppermost in their souls. If they are not willing to do this, 
they havd not yet cotmtered the' cost, I did not approve the 
scheme, -- though I did not refuse, — she left m TEARS. " 
Italics and capitals are Peirce's. Ibid. , p. 59. 

30 • 

Ibid. , p. 51. _ . 

31 

Ibid. , p. 65. . ' 

^ ^Ibid. > i>. 33. / 

33. ' / 

Cyrus Peirce to Henry Barnard, 1851, in Nortori, The First State 

Normal-^choolj p. 283. . . 

34 

Rev. A. D. Mayo, "The Oswego Normal School, " Journal of Educa- 
tion 24 (Dec. 16, 1886), p. 391. 
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35 ■ . . c 

See the four articles devoted to the "Liberal Arts College uj the 

Age of the University, " History of Education Quarterly 11 

(Winter, 1971). . 

36 

" V Dickinson, » '^Historical Address, " pp, 28-29., 
37 

Albert G. Boyden, History and Alumni Record, pp. 112-136. 

38 

^ An analysis of the fathersj occupations of Brldgewater students in- 
dicated that the clothing industry of Fall River and the shoe 
' manufactures of Worcester dominated the work of akiUed labor- 
ers, especially after the Civil War. See Appendix for the 
complete breakdown. See also: Joseph Kett, "Growing Up In 
Rural New England, 1800-1840, " in Anonymous Americans; 
Explorations in 19th Century Social History, Ed. by Tamara 
r Hareven (Englewood Cliffs, N. .J., 1971), pp. 1-16, 

39 

Paul Monroe (ed. ), "MiUtary Education in the United States, " in 
Cyclopedia of Education, Vol. IV (New York, 1913), pp. 238- 
242. Even in 1913 West Point insisted that it was not a "war 
i college" and that the quality of its education rested on the 

character of the men rather than the course of study, 

40 ~ 

• Albert G. Boyden, History and Alumni Record, pp. 80-95, 

41™ . . - , 

The collegiate norms, though never flaunted, were most effectively 

applied to the schdolmen^s work in the first two decades of the 

19th century. As other norms crept into professional agencies 

like the American Institute of Instruction as well as the normal 

school, Henry Barnard attempted an energetic, private effort 

to establish Chairs of Education, at least at Yale, Trinity, 

Brown and Michigan. Concerning a Yale professorship, Noah 

Porter to Henry Barnard, July 24, 1848; Noah Porter to Henry^ 

Barnard, August 21, 1848; Noah Porter to Henry Barnard, 

November 20, 1848; concerning Trinity, Rev. Thomas H. Vail 

to Henry Barnard, June 28, 1828; concerning Brown, John Kings 

, V bury to Henry Barnard, May 3, 184'8; concerning Michigan, Dr. 

Z. Pitcher to Henry Barnard, May 12, 1848. Henry Bariiard 

Papers, Fales Collection, New York University. 

Actually the only c^air to materialize before the Civil War was 
at Brown. The Chair of Didactics there was for teachers, was 
occupied by Samuel S. Greene, and was quickly transformed 
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• and reoi^gamzed into the Rhode Island State' Normal School 

(1854). Willard Elsbree, The American Teacher^ p. 151* 

For the rationale of college presidents against such chairs 
in coll^geSii see Thomas Hill, "Remarks on The Study of 
Didactics in Colleges, " American Journal of Education, 15i 
(1865), pp. 177-179. " ""^ ' 

42 

Report of the Board of Visitors, May 28, 1857. 



43, ^ 

Arthur C. Boyden, Bridgewater Normal School, p. 32, 

"^ ^ook of the Records, Vol, I (1840'-185#^^ Bridgewater ArcMyefl,^^ 

.Massachusetts State College sit Bridgewater, l^ridgewater,, Mass. 
See also: Jordan Piore, Bridgewater and the Sciences; Thq/ 
Record -of the First Century (Bridgewater, 1964), pp. 4-8. 

45 \ 

See Appendix for the fables of Bridgewater Normajl School, 1840- 

1912. The generalissation is based oh the general assertion 
that Massachusetts taught more males in their normal schools 
than any other state. According to one history (Richard Boone, 
Education in the United States (New York, 1889), p. 379), "after 
twenty years' experience in Massachusetts with four normal 

_.™™..^choola4m. l886],eightyr seven -p of JLhft- stycients j^IQjre 

fotmd to be women. " In that year Bridgewater, /^its percentage 
of women students increasing erratically, enrolled 80% females. 
See also: Amy Bramwell & H. M. Hughes, The Training of 
Teachers in the United States (London, 1894); p. 1.47. 

46 

Richard Edwards, "Memoir of Nicholas Tillinghast, " in History 
and Alumni Record, pp. 47-48. Equally practical-minded, 
Marshall Conant, the second principal at Bridgewater, used a 
similar set of normg to describe his wor|c. Marshall Conant 

' • to William F* Phelps, Dec. 26, 1856. Bridgewater Archives, 
Massachusetts. State College at Bridgwater, Bridgewater, 

' Massachusetts. ' 

47 

Edwards, "Tillinghast, " p. 50. The classic statement on "unconscious 
teaching" was offered in 1856, the year tha^t Edwards penned this 
memoir of his teacher. See: F. D. Huntington, "Unconscious 
Tuition, " Lectures and Proceedings of the American,Institute of 
histruction- 2^ (Boston, 1856), pp. 101-139. Boyden' s endorse- 
ment of this notion can be found in Albert G. Boyden, "The Dis- 
tinctive Principles of Normal School Work, " Journal of Educa- 
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tion. 21 (June 11, 1885), pp. 371-372, ^ ^ 

48 ■ ^ ^ 

A* G. Boyden, Histoiy and Alumni Kecprd, p. 39. " 

A. C. Boyden, History of Bridgewgror, p,\17. According to an 
1853 salary scal^ a male teadher in Mai^achuse^s, which 
paid m^le teachers more than doxible anyN;>ther state at that 
time, could make about $250 teaching 7 l/i,month^ ^ year. 
The assistants on a normal schpoirfalary like Bridgewater 
were paid higher than average tea^chers in puWc scj^ools. 
Their salaries were "reduced^' in terms of the other profes- 
-sions and other occupations with greater recompense. For 
the appropriate salary table sefe, Elsbree, American Teacher, 
p. 275. ^ ' 



Apparently too the "experimental'^tatu^" of the normal school 
justified a lower salary scale than those in instxttttions like , 
the public high school where a^istants were paid half the 
principal's salary. In Bosto/n, 1861-1862 a high school prin- 
cipal was J>aid an annual salaipr of_$2, 400, neither high nor 
low by comparison with other cities, and the assistants ' 
(male) received $1, 200. (I^eniale assistants received $500). 
Elsbree, American Teacher, p. 1278. 



60. 



Register of Graduates ( IQl^, pv^ I'ld'^lSOui^^uir^^^ , , 

51 

A. C. Boyden, Histoiy of Bridgewater, pp. 20-23, 35. ^ 

^ Ibid. , 14. TilUnghasfs fellpw normal schoqlmen developed such 
objections into a significant professioiJ&l problem. See: 
American Normal Schools:. Their Theory, their Working, and 
their Results asji^mbodied in the Proceedings of the First 
Annual Convention of the American Normal School Association 
held at Trenton, New Jersey, August 19 and 20, 1859. (New 
York, 1860), afterward cited as Proceedings of American Nor- 
mal SchQol Associa tion. — 

\ ' — r' 

53 , ■ 

Catalogues and Circulars of the State Normal School at Bridgewater 

1859-1870 ( Boston, 1859- 1870) >^ Members of this group were: 

E. Ripley Blanchard (Music), Rev. Birdsey C.Northrup 

(Mental Philosophy)^ Rev. John L. Russell (Botany), Prof. 

James C. Sharp (Chemistry), O. B. \Prown (Music), Dio 

Lewis (Gymnastics), Sanborn Tenney (Natural History), William 

Russell (Elocution), Rosea E. Holt (Music), Prof. William P. 
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A|;kinson (EngUsH Literatur^e), Joseph White (Civil PoHty), ^ 
L^wis G. LoweiAnatomy), Prof. E. Thore (French) • 

^ A.- C. Boyden, History of Bridgewater ^ p. 46. 

^ ^Ibid^ ^ pp^ 36-45. • V , 
56 

Dorothy Rogers, Oswego; Fountainhead of Teacher Education (Neiy 
York, 1961), esp. pp. 58-59, 117; for the emergence of a 
type of teacher-training ins%tution, Nicholas Murray 
Bmlei^ "Founding Teachers College, " AcrosMJtie Busy Years: 
Recollectioiis and Reflections, Vol. I (New York, 1939), pp.* 
176-187, see afem 3ramwell, Training of Teachers, p. 86 ff. 

57 — ^ 

M' Ledge Moffett, The Social Background and^Activities of Teachers 

College Students (New York, 1929), pp. 16-17* This study 
contains exqellent Tables whicQi illuminate these patterns. 

58 „ 

Charles DeGarmo,- "The Character of Academic Work in Normal 

Schools, " Journal of Education, 24 (October 7, 1886), pp. 
223-224. ; > 

59 

It is important to remember that, imtil the 1890*s nearly half of 
/ the normal schools in the United States were private institu- 

^ * ' ■ tions. Little is loiown of ttiem, so lii^leV in fact, that their 

exact number remains obscure. One account ["This and That, " 

Journal of Education,- 24 (July 8, 1886), p; -Saj insisted that one 

half of the normal schools were prfvate and compared the 370 
imiversities and colleges in America with their 65, 522 students 
^ to the 255 normal schools, public and private, with their 

li 937 instahictors and 60,063 students. For the same year an- 
other ^tudy [Boone, ^ducayon_ii^^ 135] 
computed the tot^l number of normal schools at 168. His 
breakdown gave: 87 state normal schools with 19, 382; 49 
private normal schools with 8, 065 students; and 32 city normal 
schools with 4* 9Q7. Togetiier the three types accounted for 
32, 384 students. 

While many state normal schools claimed to be the model 
of normal achool training, the U. S. Commissioner of Educa- 
tion, William Tw Harris, acknowledged Massachusetts' claim, 
in J. P. Gordy, The Rise and Growth of the Normal School 
Idea in the United gtates (Washington, D. C, 1891), p. 43. 
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In actual fact, most such claims senred the celebrationist 
graduation or anniversary exercises where they were de- 
livered rather than the interests of historical accuracy. 
More important, the frequent claim itself reveals much 
about the fragmentation of professional values engender- 
ed by the normal school's regionalized and localized orien- 
tations after the Civil War. 

60 ' 

George A. Walton, Training of Teachers (NP, 1888), .pp. 6-7. 

61 

A. G. Boyden, History and Alumni Record, p. 167. • 

62 

See Appendix for the relatively substantial increase in students, 
whose fathers were unskilled laborers.. 



63 

Albert G. Boyden, "The General Work of the Normal School, " 
National Education Association; Report of Committee on 
Normal Schools, July, 1899 (Chicago, 1899), p. 55. 

64 . ' 

Catalogue and Circular of the State Normal School at Bridgewater, 
Massaehuaetts, 1869 (Boston, 1869), p. 9. 

65 ' 

• Frederick Rudolph, The American College. andUniveraityj. A-History 
(New York, 1962), p. 232. "The Lawrence Scientific School 
& Normal Students, " Journal of Education, 85 (March 24, 1892), 
. p. 184. " ~ '~' " 

66 

^. C. Boyden, History of Bridgewater, pp. 57-58. Curiously, the 
first mention of these scholarships in the official catalogue 
came in 1896, sixteen years after the relationship between 
Bridgewater and Harvard's Lawrence School was actually 
arranged. Catalogue and Circular of the State Normal School 
at Bridgewater, Massachusetts, 1896 (Boston, 1896), p. 36. 

67 

Catalogue and Circular of the State Normal School at Bridgewater, 
Massachusetts 1907-1908 (Boston, 1908), p. 54; Catalogue and 
Circular of the State Normal School at Bridgewater, Massachu- 
setts, 1909-1910 ( Boston, 1910). From the view of the normal 
schoolmen "many" graduates took advantage of this arrange- 
" ment, although until the 1890's the figures argue otherwise. 
Apparently so few did apply for the scholarships that in 1904 
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they were reduced from eight to four. Catalogue and Circu- 
lar of the State Normal School at Bridgewater, Masgachusetts 
(Boston, 1904), p. 56. 

In some, educational quarters the lack of enthusiasm for the 
program was considered "humiliating'' or at least "surprising.^* 
Between 1880 and 1886 "but three,have applied for these 
scholarships, and one of these held his but one year. " This 
same article attributed the circumstance to the great demand 
for teachers. To overcome that attraction the author ac^vanced 
an argument to take the scholarship in order to gain a g6od 
education at Harvard without incuring the time and expense, 
presumably wasted for the teacher's purposes, on the classical 
studies of a collegiate course. "Aid afe^Harvard for Normal 
Graduates, " Journal of Education, 24 (Nov. 18, 1886), p. 325. 
See also: A. C. Boyden, Albert Gardner Boyden, p. 75. ^ 

68 

. State Normal School,, Br^Ldgewater, "Mass. , Semi .Centennial Exer-^ 
cises, August 28, 1890; Dedication of the New Normal School . 
Building, September 3, 1891 (Boston, 1892), p. 23. 

69 

Boyden would likely have been as pleased as was the editor of the 
Journal of Education t o report an accoxmt of a visit to Bridge- 
"water where a professor^ of therclassic^^^^ 
lege admired Bridgewater's instruction as equal to a "univer- 
sity course. " "In other words, " the editor interpreted, " our 
friend was disposed to say that the students at Bridgewater 
were receiving a liberal education. Indeed we are hot inclined 
to dispute the statement;" One reason the editor, Albert E. 
Winship, would not dispute the statement was because Bridge- 
water was not only his alma mater but the school where he had 
served Boyden as an assistant teacher for three and a half 
years. "The Bridgewater Normal School, " Journal of Educa- 
tion; 21 (April 23, 1885), p. 264. 

'^ ^Ibid. 

<!j ^ 

71 

' "Teachers in Council: New England Normal School Teachers Asso- 
ciation, "_JournalofE^ (Feb. 21, 188a), p. 107. 

72 

Albert G. Boyden, "Is Massachusetts Making a Mistake?" , Journal 
of Education 23 (March 25, 1886), p. 179. The sentiment was 
repeated in the memorial volume to Boyden. A. C. Boyden, 
A. G. Boyden^ p. 56. v 
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"Journal of Cyrus Peiree, in Norton, The First State Normal School 
in America, p. 58. 

74 • ' . ■ ■ . . • ■ ■ 
"Principles of the School, " Catalogue and Circular of the Bridge- 
water Normal School, at Bridgewater, Mass. (Boston, 1904), 
p. 50. ' " 

75 ' ' 

For schoolmen both literary culture and vocational training seiVed 

as extreme ends ofythe educational spectrum. Each excluded 
the other. Manual 'training cqntinued to be the banner for a 
combination of both as a professional ideal. Albert G, Boyden, 
^ "Manual Training in Public Education, " Journal of Education, 
23 (May 26, 1886),\ pp. 307-308. " " 

76 ^ 

A. C. Boyden, History of Bridgewater, p, 56, 

77 * , . • 
The textbook notionvthat academies were channels to aolleges seems 

to be a highly questionable generalization. One extremely 

interesting list ["Statistics of New England Academies/" New 

England Journal of Education, 7 (March 28, 1878), p. 205] 

of 45 academies (the list is not complete) with 5, 111 students, 

only one student in eighteen graduated from the academy and 

only one in twenty-nine pursued "college-preparatory" studies. 

^ Our understanding of such institutions has been aided by the 

""^ ' ''"'^'^^ciBnt study of Jame^^ McLacMariT 'AfflgineWBd^^ 

A Historical Study (New York, 1971)^ but much more needs to 

V be done beyond thia restricted group bf the academy genre* 

78 

Initially special accommodations were made on an individual basig, 
usually for college graduates who desired some study at a nor- 
mal school. Catalogue and Circular of the State Normal School 
at Bridgewater, 41st year (Boston, 1881), p. 5. Ten years 
later these individualized accommodations became regular fea- 
tures in the course offerings, and were designated as "Special 
Courses." Catalogue and Circular^ of the State Normal School 
at Bridgewater, 51st year (Boston, 1891), p. 19. 

79 

Catalogue and Circular of the State Normal School at Bridgewater, 
Mass., 1861 (Bforth Bridgewater, 1861), p. 6. 

80 

See Appendix for the Tables on students' ages.^ 
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81 

Catalogue and Circular of the State Normal School at Bridgewater, 
Mass. ... 1873-74 (Boston, 1874), p. 11. Later statements 
specifically give the teacher the responsibilities of the parent: 
Boyden, "Is Massachusetts Making" a Mistake, " Journal of Edu- 
cation, 23 "(March 25, 1886), p, 179. 

82 

Catalogue and Circular of the State Normal School at Bridgewater , 
Mass. ... 1869 ( Boston, 1869). 

83 

College Yearbooks ("The Normal Offering"), 1858-1912. Bridge- " 
. water Archives, Mass. State College at Bridgwater, Bridgewater, 
^ Massachusetts. See also: A. C. Boyden, Albert G. Boyden, 
pp. 116-118. 

84 ' ^ 
Semi-Centennial Exercises . . . 1890, p. 31. 

85 " * 
Jordan D. Fiore, Liej&dership in Perspective (B ridgewater, 1967), . . 

pp. 12-15. 

86 

See: The Autobiography of Ed-yQ-ard Sheldon, Ed, by Mary Sheldon } 
Barnes (New York, 1911), and Rogers, Oswego, pp. 75-116; ) 
"In ]^emoriam; John W, Dickinson, " Lectures and Proceedings 
of the American Institute of Instruction^ pp, 19-23. 



87 

Arthur C. Boyden, History of Bridgewater, pp'. 21 & 23, 

88 

" At the Boston Normal School, Larkin Dunton served as principal 

for 27 years and passed the office on to Wallace Boyden, a' son 
of Albert G, Boyden and Bridgeyvater graduate who served 
here for more than 25 years. Wallace Boyden, "A Historical 
Address. . . On the 70th Anniversary of the Boston Normal School, 
May 26, 1923" in School Document No. 20: Boston Public Schools: 
Annual Report of the Superintendent (Boston, 1923), pp. 150-169. 

89 

Register of Graduates (Bridgwater Normal School] (1912), pp. 180-182. 

90 

A. G. Boyden, "General View of the Work of the Normal School, " 
NEA Report, 1899, pp. 52-53. 

91 

Vernon L. Mangun, The American Normal School, p . 269. 

92 

See Appendix for the fathers' occupations of Bridgewater students. 
The 20th century patterns^ did not change for the better, and 
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■ • - . ... - ■ \ 

in some areas the divisions, becaine starker: . See Moffett, 
Social Background, pp. 16-17. « * 

93 • ' 

Semi-Centennial Exercises ... 1890, p. 31. 

94 

. Daniel B. Hagar, "Prof. Alpheus Crosby, " New England Journal 
■Of Education 1 (Jam^ry 16t 1875), pp. 25-26, 

95 

Proceedings of the American Normal School Associatio^ "p. 20. 

96 • 

Statements supporting Crosby's view are easily found [see, 

for example, "Normal Schools, " Journal of Education 33 
(May 28,_1891),'p. 344], From the-)beginning responsible 
spokesmen predicted that normal schools would serve the 
poorer classes more than any other. Vernon Mangoh, Ameri- 
can Normal School, il. 173. ' 

97 ' ^ 
Ibid. , p. 21. ^ • 

^ %bid. ; p. 22. 
99 

In additicfnto the references earlier in this essay^ see the liiore 
general t^emarks in: Henry Barnard to Daniel Goit Oilman, 
June 23, 1856 and Daniel Coit Gilman to Henry Barnard (no 
" * date but clearly a reply to the'Junfe 23rd letter of HE)/ 1856; 
Most explicitly see: William Russell to Henry. Barnard, Febru- 
ary 4, 1856, where Russell stated: "I can easily imagine how . 
irritating you found your comiectiori with Dr. Peters [co-editor 
with Barnard 4n the first two volumes of the American Journal 
of Education], he, as you express it, hide-bound in his no-- 
tions of higher education, in the idea of an American College 
and all improvem^t to be an expansion of that, when your 
plan embraced comprehensive views of the entire field, i am 
glad that you now stand free for a wider scope of action and 
• ; usefulness." Henry Barnard Papers, Fales Collection, New 
York University. - 

''■'^'^The sources for these statistics are: Book of the Records, Vols. 
1-2; Record of Scholars, 1854-1863, Vol. 3; Roll of Member- 



sMp, 1864-1909, Vols. 4-8. Bridgewater 'Archives, Massa-^ 
chusetts State College at Bridgewater, Bridgewater, Massa- 
chusetts^ . 
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The categories of FARMER and TEACHER are uncomplicated. 
The PROFESSIONAL category included doctors^ lawyers and * 
ministers* UNSKILLED LABORER designated those who re- 
gistered their occupations as: Laborer,, painter, express- 
man, hack driver, teamster, whaleman, . nailer, steward, 
hostler, livery stable keeper, sailor, gardner, pedlar, 
drummer, gate-tender, watchman and the like. MECHANIC 
and CRAFTSMAN designated: 'wheelwright, shpp-foreman, 
carpenter, shoemaker, confectioner, actor, policeman, depu- 
ty sheriff, postmaster, dentist, mason, jewQller, weaver, 
canner, navigi^tor, carriage maker, architect, land surveyor, 
sea captain, railroad engineer andth^ like. MERCHANT re- 
presented^ ^iookkeeper, auditor, paymaster, grocer, hotel 
keeper, broke;", many varieties of "dealer" - i^e, leather, 
furniture, grain, etc. - florist, dfug^st, auctioneer, bank 
cashier, insurance salesman,* clerk, freight agent, real es- 
tate broker, furrier and the like. MANUFACTURER indicat- 
ed: paper mill superintendent, mill owrier, shoe manufactur- 
er, superintendent of gas works, and anyone in general charge 
of producing goods or services. ^ ^ 

The groiMngs span eight year sequences in order to accommo- 
date t&e-first period for which there are figures. Actually 
each year represents^two terms in the ia5^4i-.62t sequence*. > ..^ 
The manuscript records contain information on fifteen rather 
than sixteen terms. I have averaged the fifteen terms to give me 
figures for the sixteenth and*to give me a full eight year se- 
quence for comparison with the other groupings.. .. . 

Corroborating figures for the Salem Normal School can be found 
in Proceedings, at the Quarter-Centennial Celebration of the 
State Normal School at Salem, Mass. (Salem, 1880), pp. 26-27; 
' Also for R. I» Normal School in 1875 see "State Departments: 
R. I.", New England Journal of Education, 3 (February 5, 
1876), ^. 71. '■ ^ 

101 

A. C. Boyden, History of Bridgewater, p. 116* 
^^^Ibid., p. 79. 



^^^Ibid., p. 119. 



\ 
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Arthur C. Boyden to David Snedden, October 3, 1913. Bridge- 
water Archives, Massachusetts State College at Bridge- 
water, Bridgewater, Massachusetts. See: Walter H. Drost, 
David Snedden and Kducation for Social Efficiency (Madison, 
Wisconsin, 1967), esp. pp. 101-143. 



-105 



106 



J. AjSbury Pitman (ed. ) Essentials of Education; Essays of George 
Henry Martin (Boston, 1932). The editor introduces thes'e 
essays with a lengthy biographical essay. - 

Drost, Snedden, pp. 96-100. 



107 



Pitman, Essentials, p«,J4^ 



Jit.,, ^V.5^.. 
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PART vm 



^See Appendix I. ' / 

^Albert E. Winship],. "Teachers at Bethlehem, " Journal of Educa- 
^ tion, 34 (July 16, 1891), p. 78. 

^Ibid. , . ' 

4 . ^ - ■ ■ 

One of the Institute pire^ Samuel^S. Qreene, experienced a' 

career i^i all these offices, ending with a professorship at 
^ Brown University ^1855- 1875). His experience was not typi- 
cal but reflected coiiibinations of positions which his fellow 
" schoolmen also shared. 6ee: "Samuel Stillman Greene, " 

Dictionaiy of American Biography, V. 8, pp. 574-575 and 
"Obituary, " Journal of Education, 17 (Feb. 3, 1883), p. 89. 

5 ~^ ' ~ . \ ' • . 
See Appendix II. In the process of fcompiling Appendix III the super- 
intendents there bear out the previous asse:^tion. 

6 • 

See Appendix III. ^ir. ii 

'^"Whq— Where— What, " Journal of Education, 55 (Feb.-20, i902), 
p. 127. 

8 ^ 
Edward Krug, The Shaping of the American High School, 1880-1920 

(Madison, 1964), p. 2. 

9 

[Albert E. Winship], "The Institute's Future," Journal of Education, 
^ 34 (July 16, 1891), p. 72. 

^Bailey ^. B^ritt, - Professional Distribution of College and Univer- 
sity Graduates, U. S> Bureau of Education Bulletin No. 19 
(Washington, D. C, 1912), pp. 74-75, 77. 

^''■"The Institute's Future, " p. 72; and Lectures arid Proceedings of 
the American Institute of Instruction (Boston, 1891). 
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12 



Foi* Paul Hanus, see ^especially Arthur Powell's essay on Harvard's 
J School of Education in Paul Buck (ed. ) Social Sciences at 

Harvard (Cambridge, 1965), and his essay, "Speculation on 
the Early Impact of Schools of Education on Educational Psy- 
chology, '' ffi^tor2_of^du£ation_Qi^^ (Winter,. 1971) 
pp. 406-412; and "Who— Whe!re- -What, " Journal of Educa- 
* tion, 55 (February 20, 1902), p. 124. ' . 

For Royce, "Who— Where— What, " Journal of Education," 55 
(February 27, 1902), p. 137. 

For James, "College Notes, " Journal of Education, 55 (Febru- 
ary 6, 1902), p. '94. 

For Hyde "Personal, '' Journal of Education, 22 (August 20, 
1885),> p. 133. . . o 

, For Gates, "Amherst College, " Cyclopedia of Education, . I - 
p. 113. 

^^See Appendix V. 

i. " • 

^^IWd. For an illuminating essay pn colleges like Dartmouth and the 
others of this period, see: David F. Allmendinger, Jr., 
"New England Students and tha.Revolution in Higher Education, 
1800-1900," History of Education Quai1:erly, 1 1 (Winter, 1971) 
pp. 381-389. ,5ijJ-iiby. 
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The Institute's Future," p. 72. 



16 



17 



See Appendices H & HI. 
See Appendix II. 



18 



Ray Greene Huling, analyzes the membership of the Institute in 

Lectures and Proceedings of the American Institute of Instruc- 
tion> pp. xxxvi-x2dcvii. 



19 



Ibid. Huling gave, a geographical breakdown on the basis of the 
membership's current addresses. Further research should 
illuminate that th^'Massachusetts" category here distorts 
the number of Massachusetts born teachers in the Institute 
or in the profession. 
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MAINE 


47 members , 


5. 3% 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 


97 members 


10.9% 


VERMONT 






MASSACHUSETTS 


536 members 


60.4% 


RHODE ISLAND 


56 members 


6.4% 


CONNECTICUT 


65 members 


7. 3% 


ELSEWHERE 


59 members 


6.5% 


TOTAL 


887 members 





^"The fallowing ten are the only oneB which appear to me to be pub- 
lic grammar schoolmasters of Boston: Thomas H. Barnes, 
Alfred Bunker, Quincy Dickerman, Charles W. Hill, Daniel 
W. Jones, Charles King, James A. Page, John J. Shee- 
han, Augustus D. Small, James Webster Walker. 



21 



22 



See Appendix III. 

See the list of the 137 extant normal schools in operation in 1876, 
in Thomas Htmter, "Normal School in the United States, " The 



Cyclopedia of Education; Dictionary of Information, edited by 
Henry Kiddle and Alexander J, Schem (New York, 1883 [first 
ed, 1876], p, 810, The chronological and geographical distri- 



bution of these schools are illuminating.c:-,' 






1835-1839 


2 


NEW ENGLAND 


17 




1840-1844 


2 


MIDDLE ATLAN. 


27 




1845-1849 


3 


SOUTH 


35 




J850-1854 


6 


MIDDLE WEST 


55 




1855-1859 


6 


WEST 


3 




1860-1864 


9 








1865-1869 


43 








1870-1875 


61 








Unknown 


7 









Later lists include extensive comparative information on the 
normal schools. See: "Statistics for Normal Schools for 
1877, " American Journal of Education edited by Henry Bar- 
nard V, 29, p. 356-365. 



23 



24 



Appendix VI. 
'Appendix in. 
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^^Appendix ni. -.^ 

2»AppendixI. ^ 
27 

See Edgar Wesley, NE'A; The ^irat Hundred Years (New York, , 
1957), Appendix B, 

28 

The most acerbic &nd effective critics were probably Richard 
Grant White ("The Public School Failure, " North American 
Re\?iew 131 (1880)) and Gail Hamilton whose criticisms were 
collected in Our Common School System (goston, 1880). 
From a different point of view, see the informative discug- 
; sion. of Michael Katz in "The Emergence 'bf Bureaucracy in 
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' • ' ■ . « > ^" 

BIBLIOGRAPHICAL NOTES ^ 

The3?e has been surprisingly little study of the history of the 
American teacher. Apart from the material in such secondary works 
on education as Ellwood Gubberley's Public Education in the United 
States or Lawrence Cremin's The Transformation of the School, 
there are only a few works that give the teacher primaiy attention.- 
, Merle Borrowman in The Liberal and the Technical in Teacher Educa- 
. tion f ashions his picture of the teacher from a study of the debates and 
problems concerning curriculxim development. In Merle Curti^s So- 
cial Ideas^ of American Educators the practising tether is studied on- 
ly indirectly, since the author's purpose is to show the interrelations 
of educational and social issues, especially the deference educators 
pay to the business community. The encyclopedic work by Willard 
Ellsbree, The Americ an Teacher; Evolution of a Profession in a De- 
mocracy catalogues impressively the many facets of the teacher's ^ 
work. His study is, hbwev.er, less about the professional develop- 
ment of the teacher than an orderly presentation of the external as- 
pects of the occupation of teaching. The dynamics of the development 
are omitted. ' 

The present study presumes to examine the teacher in terms 

\ 
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of the teacher's own experience, to use his own preferences and con- 
ceptions and to locate the changes of the profession at those points 
in his individual development when one aspect of his work gains or 
loses significance for him. The importance of autobiography and 
biography in such an effort is self-evident. While the Dictionary of 
American Biography contains material on an extraordinary number 
of appropriate men in this period (appiJ^ximately one hundred), addi- 
tional historical scholarship seemingly has not been able to collect 
much information on teachers. There is little manuscript data or 
papers, and where that is available as in the case of George Emer- 
son's Papers in the Massachusetts Historical Society, the papers are 
of a highly personal nature, pertaining little to his educational work. 
* The vast collections of Henry Barnard' &^apfer& at NehAr-Yorlt Um^^ 
ver&ifry and Horace Mann's papers^ in the Massachusetts Historical 
Society and Antioch College have only been partially ' examined. This limita 
tion might be very serious had much of their personal and public 
writings not already been published or had there been only a small 
secondary literature on them. Much biographical inf oiftaation was 
collected from a systematic study of the appropriate journals of the 
period, particularly in the Miscellany section. Apart from works like 
William Alcott's Confessions of a Schoolmaster or David Camp's Ke- 
miniscences of a Long and Active Life t here is little autobiographical 
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writings by teachers • l^or is there any fictional literature to speak 
of which might have served the purpose of examining the teacher's 
view of himself* The tale, Locke Amsden; or The Schoolmaster by 
Daniel P. Thompson falls into this category, however, together with 
numerous reminiscences printed in educational an^ other journals # 
The limited nature of this type of material has been the most serious 
restriction of the present study. 

From beginning to end the institutional cpntext for this. dis- 
sertation has been defined by the history and woi^c^f the American 

"I 

Institute of Instruction, the first major association for teachers in 

/ * 

the United States. The seventy-eight volumes of the Institute's lec-r^^' 
*'t6[!^#g'lSLfid proceedings is' perha^ the most''unu:^d^y6t>^autfe 
collection of educational writing available toMstorioal re^ea^rch. 
After checking aU the obvious libraries and societies, such as the 
Essex Institute, the American Antiquarian Society, the Boston Atha- 
neum, the Boston Public Library and the Massachusetts Historical 
Society, I have concluded that the archives x)f the Institute are not 
still extant. StilJ^he published proceedings afford more than ade- 
quate documentation of the problepis and strallegies of this early and 
long-lived association. Its significance to this study may be indicat- 
ed by the fact that all the persons treated in detail in this disserta- 
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K. 

tion belonged to the organization. A systematic study of Institute 
membership has provided the basis for practically all i6y ^njsraliza- 
tions about the profession of teachers. AH previous historical dis- 
cussion of the Institute has been highly repetitious aiid, if it is Aot 
based on George Emerson's short History of the A^erican Institute 
of Instruction, has been drawn from a very cursory exanaination of 
their published proceedings. The most recent essay on thi£(^^gani- 
zation was written in 1906 ! 

For the study of shifts in rhetoric and conception of teach- 
ing by the professional teacher the educational journals of the pe- 
riod are indispensable. Fortunately the Memorial Library of the 
University of Wisconsin and the Wisconsin Historical Society contain 
TSiiieft bf Ms mdteVial/ arid %Tia"ttieyaaclced ihl^MgTi-^ 
ly wefur American Periodicals on Microfilm/ Anii^ Arbor, - Michigan. 
Only those whidh t primarily used and which I studied volume by 
volume for this period are listed under "Journals" in the bibliography. 

A large portion of the published material which can be used as 
primary sources for educational history remains uncatalogued or with- 
out indexes. There are however a few efltceptions which proved very 
useful. Joe Park (ed. ), The Rise of American Education; An Annotated 
Bibliography (1965) fs the most thorough presentation of sources both 
primary and secondary but is by no means compl-ehensive and com- 
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plete. The only comprehensive index for' a major educational journal 
for the period under study was that compiled under the direction of 
William Torrey Harris while he was U. S. Commissioner of Educa- 
tion. This work. The Analytical Index to Barnard's American Journal 
of Education; 1855-1881 (1892), is far superior to the catalo^e com- 
piled by Barnard himself and included at the end of Vol. XVI of the 
American Journal of Education as well as in V6l. I of the Report of 
the II, S, Commissioner of Educatiori, 1867-1869, \17-40, in addition, 
there is much primary materia^ about educational problems in this . ^ 
period which Clyde S. King has gathered in his book, Horace Mann; 
1796-1859; A Bibliography (1966), although, of course, the focus upon 
Mann restricts this index. Most of the state educational journals con- 
tain indexes at the end of each volume but have published no compre- 
hensive index. 
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Xtg; r.^EETINGS OF THE A?.1E RIC!AM ];N.qTTTT3TE OF INSTRTinTTOM 
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23 
24 
25 
26 
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28 

29 

30 

31 

32 

33 

34 

35 

36 

37 
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40 
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1831 
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1832 
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1833 
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1834 
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1835 
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1836 


38 


1837 




1838 


31 


' 1839 . 


. 36 
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1841 
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1842 


20 


1843 


10 


1844 . 


43 


1845 
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1846 
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1847 ' 


13 
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1849 
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1850 
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1851 
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1852 
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1853 
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1854 


65 


.1855 


' 28 


1856 • 


24 


1857 


. 39 


1858' 


35 


1859 


28 


1860 
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1861 


23 ' 


1862 
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1863 
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1864 
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1865 0 


52 


1866 . 


35 J 


1867 
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1868 


22 ] 


1869' 
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Boston,! Massachusetts 
Boston^ Massachusfetts 
Boston^ Massachusetts 
Boston^ I^Iassachusetts 
Boston^ Massachusetts 
Bostonv Massachusetts 
V/orcesster, Massachusetts 
• loweli, Massachusetts 
Springfield, MSsachuset^ts 
Provrdence, B,I. 
Boston, Massachusetts 
New Bedford, Massachusetts 
Pittsfield, liassachusetts 
PcTrfcland, Maine 
Haarfcf ord ,\Connecticut 
Plymouth> Massachusetts 
Concord, N,H,. 
Bangor, Maine ) - 
Jtontpelier, Vt, ' ' 
Nortliaiiipton,' "Jfessachis^tts 
,Keend, New fiaftipshire ■ 
Troy, New^York , " ..: ' 
New Haven, Connecticut 
Providence, Rhode Islanlr 
Bath, Maine ) * ' 

Springfield, Jfessachusetts * 
Manchester, New* HampshisB 
Norwich, Connecticut 
New Bedford*; J;Iassachusetts. 
Boston, Massachusetts ' | 
New Bedford; Massachuset^ 
Hartford, Connecticxit 
Concoixi, New- Hampshire 
Portland, Ifeine 
New Haven, Connecticut 
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" 1870 . 


24 


42 


1871 


89 


- 43 


1872 • 


54 


44 


1873 


40 


45 


1874 . 


57 
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1875 ^ 


228 


47 


1876 


233 


48 


1877 


456 


49 


1878 


50 


1879. 




51 


1880 
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52 


1881 




53 


1882 




54 


1883 




55 


1884 


, -^697 


56 


1885 ^ 




57 


1886 




58 


1887 




^ 59 ' 


1888 




60 . 


1889 ^ 




61 


1890 




62 


1891 ' 


121 


63 


1892 


31 
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1893 


"64. 
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' 68 


65 


1895 


51 


66 - 


1896 " 


54 


67 


1897 


49 


68 
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,63 


69 


1899 


116 


70 


1900 


42 


71 


' 1901 . 


14 


72 
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85 


73 


-1903 




74 


1904 ' 


235 


75 


- 1905 


75 


76 


• 1906 


81 


77 


1907 


23 


78 


1908 


67 
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Worcester, Massachusetts 
Fitchburg, Ijfessachusetts 
Lewiston, Maine | - 

Providence, Rhode; Island 
Plymoutii, New Hampshire 
Wbntpell'er', Vermont. 
Fabayns, White Mfcs., N.H. 
Elabyans, Vfliite iJts., N.H. ' 
Saratoga Springs, N.Y. 
■ St. 'Albans, Vermont 
Saratoga, N.Y. 

White MtSi, N.H. - . \* 

Cottage City, Ifessaeh\jsetts . 
Newport, Rhode Islard 
Bar E^bor, Maine _ - . 

Burlington, Vermont 
•^Newport, Rhode Island ^ * . 
Bethlehem, 'N.H. - * 

Saratoga 'Springs, N.Y. . ' ' • . - 

Bethiehem, N.H. 

Narraganset Pier, R.I.. " " jCb 

NO MEETIWa ' . . , 

Bethlehem, N.H. ' " " " 

Portland, Maine," « 

Bethlehem, N.H". . . , 

Montreal, P.Q, , ^ , . . 

NHrth Conway-, NH ' • - • 

Bar Harbor, llains 

Halifax, Nova Scotia 

Saratoga, N.Y. 

Burlington, Vt. . * 

JOINT SESSION: NEA IN BOSTON 

Bethlehem, N.H. ' , 

Portland, Maine 
■.New Haven, Connecticut 
, Montreal, Canada 

Burlington, Vennont 



TOTAL ' ■ 4,354 ' * O 

1830s -mOs 1850s T fi60s lfi7n.q 188Qgs iftgn^ ic nno 
- 626 • 244 395 -^:464^ 1,1845' ' 269 ^ 553.,, 622 
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the; PRESIDE^r^s of the at/ rricm .iMgrrrTOE of Ti^TmirfPT njj 



NAME 



OFC DATES 



(BevjErancis IVjaylaad 1796 - 1865 
• William- B. CaIhO\m 1795 - 1865 
^ames G. Carter • 1795 18^9 
George B.. Einerscitf 1797 - 1881 
Gideon French Thayer ,1793 -r 1864 " 
Thomas Sherviii^ i \ 1799 - 1869 
(Rev.) John "Koigibury i801 1874 

* John Dudley P|iilbricJA818 - 1886" 
Daniel Barpard Ifegar 1820''- 1896 
. - Admiral P. Stone 1820 - 1902 
Caiarles Northend I8I4'- 1895 
(Bev.)Bipdsey.G. Northrup 1817 - 1898 ' 
William E, Sheldon -1832 - 1900 
John ICneeland 182L - I914 

Samuel ^, Greene * 1810 - 1883:^ 
Abner J, Phipps ^■ 
(Rev. )man C . Stebbins . . 

Merrick Lyon 1836 - 1889? 

Thomas W". Biclmell ^ 1834 - 1925 
Issac^ W. Carleton 1832 - 1902 

- WM.iamA,-Mmr^ f x 1829 

George , A. V/alton 1822 - 190^ 
Homer B, Sprague 1829 - 1918 
JVIT. Tattersdn 
J. Milton Hall I836 - 

^ George" A.' Littlefieldl851 -'1905 
,Ray Greene Huling I847 - 
George- H. Martin . I84I - 
W, W. Stetson ' 1849 - 

Charles V/. Panrienter 1852 - 
Albeit E. \7infehip I845 - 
George E^ Church 
' s, Orasmvis B.. Bruce HMO - 
Miason S.- Stone 
William F. Bradbury 1829 - 
Charles H. Keyes 
Walter E. Ranger 
• Benry^C. Morris,pn . 1871 - 



19,17 
'1910 

1933 



1^30 
1833 
I84O 
^1841 
1849 
185i 
. 1856- 
1858 
1860 . 
1862 . 
-1864 
.1865 
• 1867 
1868 
1870 
1871 - 
^1873 ~ 
1875 - 
1877 - 
1879 - 
ihSl- -r. 
1883 ■ 
1884 
1885 - 
1887 - 
1889 - 
1891 - 

1894 
1895 
1896 " 
1897 
1898 
1899 
1900 
1901 -, 
1904 
1906 - 
1908 



1832 
1839 

1848 
1852 
1855 
•1857' 
'- 1859 

- 1861 

- 1863 

- 1866 

- 1869 

- 1872 
1874 
1876 
1878 
1880 . 
1882-. 



1886 
1888 
1^0 ' 
1892 . , 

/ 




1 




- UNIVERSITY PRES. (Prpv.) 
FRIEND OF EDUC (LAIVYER) 
FRiEND OF EDUC ^ (AUTHOR) 
FERIALE AGADEI^ (Bos . ) 
PVT GRAT^aiAR (Bps.) 
PtJB HIGH S^OL (Bos.X 
FEr.IftLE AGADE?.ir (Prov) 

. - SUFT • OF BOSTON -SCHOOIS- 
PUB HEGlf SCHOOL (JamPln) 
PUB HIGH SCHOOL (Plymth) 
SCHOOL VISITOR (Nv?. Brit) 

• AGENT^ilASS BD OF ED 
. PUB HI'GH SCHOOL (Bos.) 
SCHOOL SUPERVISOR (Bos.-) 

^ UNIVERSITY PROF . (Bi^vm) 
iBito,,MftS'S BD OP ED 
PUB HIGH SCHOOL(Spi?igniL 
PWT GRAMMAR SCHOOL (Pro^jj 
ED., JRNL OF ED, - (Prov) 

- "NOPJMAL SCHOOL (Coim'4. 
t JOT HIGH- SCHaOL- (jfe^^- 

AGEItt, MASS BD OF ED 
FEMALE HIGH.SCHOOL(Bosl" 
^ . SUFT OF SCHOOLS (N.TT.); ' 
■ PUB GRAMMAR' (-ProvidencB] 

- SUPT OF SCHOOLS* (Newpori 
' Pie HIGH SCHOOL (N^rBdfrc 

SCHOOL SUPERVISOR (Bos) 
SUPT OF SCHOOLS {Maine) 
. PVT KEGH SCHOOL (Cambrd| 
ED, JOURNAL OF EDTip 
PUB GRAT^IMAR (Prov.) - 
SUPT OF SCHOOLS (Lynn) 
SUPT OF SCHOOLS. (Vt.) 
PUB HIGH SCHOOL (Cabrdge 
PRIN OF SO, DIST(Hrbfrd] 
CQMM OF SCH00I5 (R.l.) 
SUFT OF SCHOOLS (N.H.) 
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Jlte^^SIDENTS OF THE ATMUCAN INSXJTKTe'oF INSTRUCTION 





3.83OS-. 


18/iOs 


3^?0s 


1866s 


1876s 


1880s 


1890s 


1900s 


totals'. 


SUPERINTENDENT 






• 1 


3 




3 


3 


4 




GRAMMAR SCHOOL 




J. 






■1 


1 


1 






ACADEMy 

V 

HKHJ SCHOOL " * 


i 


1 •• 

» 


1 . 
1 


3 . 




1 

'1 


1 

1 

1 


X 


ft 01^ 


NORMAL SCHOOL 










1 








1 — 


COLLECSE bfi UNIV, / 


1 






1 






« ^ 


2 1^ 


FRIEND OF EDUCATION 


1 


1 

% 






. 1 
k • • 






1 


4 W 


TQTALS^ ' ' 


2 


3 


3 


6 


6 


6 




5 • 


38 100+ 
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APPENDIX III 



ggPtOOL POSITIONS IN TW. iHEAR OF- .TnTtyjTNG: ImSETL^ Tfflg 
. AMEMfiAM INS TITUTE or TNSTRUCTinN 



ADEMT 

ft 

tSffiORsUNIV,' 
BMAL SCHOOL 



lENDS OF EDUCATION 



30' 13 

7 - 5- 



. 30 
12 

4 
26 



11 

8 
,4 
4 



29 

19- 
15 

9 

14 

.2 



43 

26 

18 

19 

10 

19 

10 



^Os" ' 1880s 18Q0S •■ 1 qnna 
57 13 ' ^ 



25 
25 
27 - 
22 
"22^ 



23 
16 

- 8 
13 



32 
28 
13- 
19 



8 14 
2 5 



•28. 
47 
27 ■ 
13- 
11 



12 




TAIS ■ numerical 224 . ^ 101 145 \ 182 83 .138 141\ 



peiccentage 
of A.I.I, 
by decade 



16^ • 20^ 27% 




15% ' 31% 23% . 32/^ 
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. jPimG AGE OF THE AMKttlCAM INSTTTTI T S OF INSTRTmON mT?R<^P 




n 


- / 2 
9 




2 ' 


4 


4 


1 


5 


•2 , 


. 5 
32 






15 


5 


9 


12 


4 


'l'. 


3 ' 




52"' 


lOjg 




24 


6 


ol8 


14 


7 


4 


1 

18. . 




98 


20^1 




16 


5 


16 


17 


1.4 


6 


■ ^10 


9 


93 


19/ 






6 


• 3 


12 


. 12 . 


3^ 


. 5 ' 


10 . ■ 


73 


15^ 




w 

7 

s 


3 


Ik 

5 


9 


'7 


12 


- .'9. ■ 


6 . 


58' 


12^ 


51 -.55 


1 


,3 


1 ' 


11- . 


10 ' 


^2 


, 9 


> 

3 


4t) 


4^- 


56-60 


2 




3 


'4 


5 


' 3 




3 


' 22 


61^-65 




2 


■1 

« 


4 . 


' 1 ' ^ 


•'4 


1 


2 ' 


15 


3}^. 


66 70 J. 




2 . 








1 




1 


. £ 


1^ 


71-75 










. 3 


1 ' 






4 


ij^. 


OVER .75 






2 

T 


1 










4 ' 






35 ' 64- > 



88 



70 



38 



62 



'46 
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^/^TT.T?n7r^^.R/a)Uja'ES IN THE JUMHCAN INSTITUTE OF INSTRUCTION 



° DPEMQUTH, 


8 




23 


- mE ' • 




BRDWN , • „ 


6 


AMHERST 


; i 


* BOWDOIN 


• - 3 


« WILLIAMS. - 




- CQLBY _ • , . 
. PSLEZAN 




' - BATEl^i 


a 


' * im)Di|sDiQr 




1 UNIORi.- 
j TUFCS 


> 1 


» 


' kcCHEGAN 




, 'AS^SORTEir 
/ (3 or less ) 




tJNKNOM 
(spec inst.) 




TOTALS 









^6 
1 

4 
'3 

2 



.13 • 
6 
6 

ii 
4 
3 
2. 



2 
1 



1860s 


1870s' 


1880s 


1890s 


J. 

- " 

1900s 


, TOTALS 


12 


12 


If 

6 


9 


'7' • 


73 17^ 


7 


'■3 . 


6 


7 «^ 


- B 


•61- 14^. 


n 


7 


4 > 


,4; 


6- - 


51 12^ ' 


^ 5 . 

\ 


11 


2.- 

• « 

4 


•4 
'2 


4 


3^ .9% 
34 8^ ' 


3 


3 • ' 




.1- ■ 


3 . 


.24' 6^ ^ : 


2 


3 

/ 


1 


1 ' ^ 


'2 \ 


16 ■ 4j5 v 


2 


3 




4- 


3 . , 


'15 4^ 


2 


• :3 


2 ' 


2 


"'2 


13 \ 3^ 




* 2 




6 . ' 




11. . 3%: 


* ■ If 




V ^ 






* / 

\ in 'p^ 

♦ 






1 




0 




1 

1 ' 


1 

•* 


s 

1 


3 . 
1 * 


1 

> 

1 


5 1^/ 

'/ 

5 vfo : 


6: 


4 " 


7 


16 


■9 ' 


53 13^ 0 






1 


1'. 




r. "2^ - 



3D, 



55 



52 



59 



42 



6I0 



53 



421 



Th^ "ASSORTED" category included: Oberlin (1); Colvnnbia (1); Chicago (3); Syrafeuse (2)-' 
, O Univ of Ga. (1); South Carolina College (1); West Point (1); Transylvania (l)- NYU (2)- 

O Allegheny College (2); Trinity College (1); Princeton (3)rVassar (l)i Germany (3) 
. gj ipany of the above he]^d German degrees. Here- listed are those with only German degrees/- 
University of Olasgois;/ (1); Hamilton College (3); University of Vermont (3): University 4 
rn^r>-?°' Ohio W6sleyan.(2); Smith College (1); Cornell (2); Stanford (1); 

.yyCLspna); Hobart (1): Rochester (1); Antioch -(1); Queens College, Belfast (3k)/ 
"a^i^an State (1); Welfeley (1); Cleveland Univ. (1)^ Monmouth College (2): CCNY (!)• 



.APPENDIX VI 



BRIDGEHATER NORi^IAL SCHOOf; STUPMTS IN THE AMERICAN INSTITOTE OF- INSTI^IICTION H 



Name 



Class SiSHOOL TYPRa 



BirtJh^Dedth AIT 



ERIC 



Allen, Edward A.,H. 

Allen/ Nathaniel T. 

Atwood, John W. » 

Beal, George W. 

Boyden, Alfred G\ 

Brown, Atoses T. ^. 

Colbxxm, Dana P. 

Diclcerman, (^uincy E. 

Edwards, Richard 

Goodwin, Jdhn A. ^ 
• Gordon, ^William R. \ 

Kendall, ADsjiua.* 
^ Kneeland, John 
:Ladd/ William . 

Littlefie Id, George T. 
Manchester, Albert J^< 
Metcalf, ^Robert C. " ' 
' Metcaif , . Thomas /'^^ 
Pamenter ,^ "Phip^as 
. Sawyer, RiifiW: 
Smiley, ' Jam^^ V. 
Staples, Ca^leton A. 
Sufaaer, Arthur , 
V/alton, .George A. 
Ward, Willie H. , 
^White., Mary-B. 
^Whitemore, James D. 



Allen, James T. 
Sarah J. 
Thomas H. ' 
Bentl^y, Davi^d 
Bigelow, Guilford D: 
Bryant, Oliver 
Bunlcer, Alfred 
Buptef , Phebe 
Ccmins, Edward I. ' 
Cppeland, Warren li. 
Dexter, Charles P. 
Ellis, Frec^eric 0. 
Erevan, Dyer Jr. 
Gage, George / 




(Entered in the 1840s) 

10 - ' • ' r 

' 1? Academy . 

17 Pvt Eng^ and Clas^jLcal 

21 Public Grammar 

^ 2 Normal ' \ 

,26 Normal : r 

2"(&' Publiq ^ Grammar < 

5,0 ' Normal ' y . • ' ' 

^17 Public G??ammaf 

I*^ Normal 

.12 . School Agent 

lj( Public Grammar 

16. Noimal * 

3 Public Grammar - 

16 -Priva-6e Grammar 

11 Public Grammar 
,23 ' |*ublid Grammar 
30 ^ Publi*G^ Grammar 
23 ' P&jlic Gramnlar: (Noi 

12 Public. Gi^ammar- 
16 Public Grammar ^ ' 

n . 

19 / Clergyman 

Nonnal \ \ 

10 Public GrSmm^r 
30 

19 Public High Si^hool 

23 Public Grammar 

(Entered in. the 1850s) . 

34 _ Pvt Eng and Classical 

34- • ' Public Grammar 

32* .Public Giijmmar 

52 Public Grammar 

4-3 Public 'Grammar, 

31 , Private Grainmar 

50 Public Grammar '\ 
49 • ! . • 

54 Public Graifimar 

41 Public pramraar • 

52 , Nonnal \ ^ 

51 Publip Grammar 



ll898 

- 1903 
1822..- 1883, 
: ' ?- 1885 
1857 - 1915' 
4. 19dO 
1823 - 1859 
• -1909 
1822 - 1908 



1828- - 1913 
18^ - 1914 
1824 r A895 



- 1'911- 



, ^-1896 

- 1883" 

- 1904 

- 1899 
1822 - 1908 . 

^ , - 1907 * 
sr 1^95 

- ^S97 



:18i54: 
ia52- 
1854 
3L847 
1867 • 
.13^9 
1853 
1854 : 
1857\ 

1854 \ 
I846 
1867 
18^1 
- 18*54 
1875 
1867 
1875 • 
3:877-51 
.i851' ; - 
1849 
.1853'' . 
1851 
1S75 
1854 . 
1846 
1857 
1871 
1860 



-^0- 1863 
- i» 1877-91 

, • ■ .1891" 
'1832 - ■» 3,871 ^ 
. ^ ^-?1.'1859 

<; •v|5v»-1859 

1838 - f^Vl868 
X84O - , ? t 1 1868 
1834 - 1907 a870 

^' 1867 , 

•1833 - 1904 V iseo 



■ Normal 



00483 



- 1867 
1835 - 



r 



4S2 * 



Name 



Class ' SCHOOL TYgE 



Birth - Death All-, 



Gaj^, Ebenezer Jr, 
Gilhore, Jane E. . 
HasMngs, 'Abl?ie S. 
Hewlbt, . Edwin C. 
KLiigmaa, Liazie A. 
Linfeoln, Jairus Jr. 
Nutting',.. John 
Parsons, Benjamin W. 
Penniman, Ann M. 
Puianan, Granville B'. 
Root, J, Heiiry 
Sanborn', Simson S. 
Sanfoifd, A^Jistin 
Sears, Jiiiia'^^A. , . 
Seairer, Ejiivin P. . , - 
Smith, Martha 
Warren, Levi F. 
Watennan, Leander 
Wiliis, Najhari E. * 



40 
52 
53 
34 
54 
38 

44 
53- 
51 

44. 
38 

•46 
52 
52 
46 
35 
42 
41 
46 



Public Grammar 

Public Grammai|,j(iNoimal) 



Public Grammar 
Public Grammar 
Public Grammai? " ■ 
Public" High School 
Private High School 
Nomal.- 

'Eng» High School (Supt,B9ston) 

Public Grammar 
Public Grammar 
Englffeh High School' 



1836 
1843 
1828 
1841 

1824 
1837 
1836 
1835. 

1835 
ISAO 
10^- 
1838 



1832 
1838 



-^18^8 



1905 
1901 

1887' 
1864 
190^ 
1900 

189i* 
1908 

1904' 

- 1907 

- 1897 
1881 
1874 



1858- 
• 1877 
1870 
1858 
'1877 
1858 
1860 
1857 
1876 
4 1869 
1858 
1866 
1875 
1875 
1858" 
1875 
1871^ 
1860 
1867 



ERIC 



M^m, .Abbie 

Adams^ Charles F. . 

Billings^ John D. 

Biillock, Samuel J. 
' Campbell, Al'ffed H/ 

Qairpentel*, Boaily F. 

Chesley, Evantia F., 

DunbStr, Lucinda^ 

Dunbar, Simeon J. 

Fletcjier, *G:t^nville 

Ifall, Issac Freeman 

•Ball> J. Milton 
, Haskell, ' Annie El 

Hills, Helen M. 

Howard, Heniy' F. 

McMani^, Edv/ard f 

'^feigiathlin, Edw. B. 

Martin, George Henry 

Peabody, Edward H. 

Prince, John T. 

Randall, Emma A. 

Russell, Barret J B. 

Sanderson, V/illiam^ 

Sawin, Henry C. 

Sawin, James V/. 
■ ^Southworth, Edward 

Stephe'nson, Edward 
. Wallcer, Sarah R. 
V/inn. Sarah C, ! 




(Entered in^the 1860s > 



' NoaaoaJL • „ ^ . , rj 
-i^lSlic' Grammar 
Bublic Grammar 
Private Grammar ^hpol 
Public Grammar 
Public. Grammar 
Public Grammar 
Publicp Grammar 
Notmal 

Supt 6f Schools 
Public Grammar 



Supt ot SQhools 
'Noiroal 

Editor ' ' ^ ^ f 
Supt, of Schools 



Public Grammar 
Fanner " ' 
Public Grammar 
Public Grammar 
Public Grammar 
Normal 
. ' * ' • 
Public Grammar 



'4 
70 
65 
59 
55 
63' 
59 
62. 
74 
55 
62 
73 
59 
59 

ei 

73. 

69 

74 

61 

61 ' 

55 

63 

68 

73 



00490 



1850 - 



1841 - 
1835 - .1911 

1837 - ' . 



182^ - 1871 



1841 - 1917 
1828 - I 

- 190*5 



. « - 1905 

- 1912 
1838j-,1914 

- ,1867 



■ jL877 
1871 
1873 
1877 
1877- 
1904 
1876 

■ 1874 
1867 
1871 

■ 19^4 
1877- 
1875 
1877 
1865 
1^67 
1895 
1867 
1867 
1871 
1877 
1871 
fSTX 
1877 
1877 
1904 
1867 
1871 
1877 



(Entered in t^e i870s ) 



Allen, Clara F. 

Arnold, 'Sarah L. 
. Bartlett, Ifercie K,^ ' 

Boyden,., Arthur C.' ' 

Boytien, Wallace "C. 

Bunlser, Avigusta 

Burdett, Jame^ H. 
• Courtenay, Frank F. 

Cpx, Edward J. , . 

Fogg, Levi W'. 

Grove]*' E. BDomQns 

Howes , Bessie^ . ' 

Lawrence, iiEi4ora 

Manson., Enana F. ■ • 

Martin, Afflanda L. " 

I-ferrick, Charles F. 
■ Morse, Caroline E.. - 

Mbrae,. Charles H. ' . 

Morse, Herbert L. , 
^Morton, Lucy D. 
.^Nash, LoTiis P. 



11 
87 

76. 

74' 
87 
82 
92 
92 
88 
77 
'88 
90, 
.79 
81 
86 

94 
82 
91 
80 
76 
92 



•Newton, Horatio Daiiforth 82" 

^oyes, Anna L. 80 

Parlour y ■ Heniy C. 90 

' PrattV George vr. 80 

Shute, -^Edward P. •. 83 

Stanley, Arthur 89 

Thdnpson, Jtocy E. 85 " 



llonnal ' 

•College • u ' • 

Nonnai' 

[ ' Public GraiMar 
Public Gramma^ 
Public Gjiaimnar - 

Public Grammar- 
NQMal 

Public Grammar / 

Public Grammar. " 
Public urammar 

Public Grammar 

Sxipt of Schools 
Putlic Grammar 
Public mgh Scjiool 
RiTJtic Grammar r 

Public Grammar 
Public Grammar ^ ' 
Public Grammar 



(Entered in the 1880s) 



/ERiC 



Atkinson, Fred W.' ' 
Barton^ -Annie J. • 
Bl^ke, Elsie M. 
Gate, Eleazor 
George, Annie F. 
Jackson, Rfelzar y 
Lincoln, Arthur A. 
Litchfield^ Joshua Q. 
Morgan, . fclarion H. 
Norland, James. M. 
Packard, Herbert S. 
-Parker, Ed%ard'iy. 
Ray,' Elizieth H. 
Rich, Martha L. 
Rogers, Unlabel » 
Scul-ly, John F. 
Sheehan, John J. 
■Smith, George A. - 
:Tl^pspn, Frederick' B, 



100 
95 
104' 
112 
114 
105 
104 
106 
102 
103 
112 
109 
110' 
106 
96 
106 
99 
105 
110 



Public* High School 

PAblic "High School 
BiMness 

Public Grammar 
Public Grammar 
Public Grammar 
Public Grammar 



Public High School' 

Supt of Schools 
Public -Grammar • 
Public Gi^aran^r ' \ 
Public Grammar 



. ■ - 1897 
1852 - 1933 



1856 
1851 



- 1909 



1861 - 



1860 - 

1852? T 1902 



i. 



1896 



1865 - 

1868 - 
1865 - 
1863 - . 



1868 - 
1863- - 
.1861 
1871 - 1908 



186^- 
1864^.1- 
1866 - 
1864 - 
1864^ 
1866 - 



1872, 
1882' 
1876 
1871 • 

, 1894 
1877 ' 
1904 

' 1904 
1900 
1576" 
1904 
.1897 

.1871 
1877 . 
1875 
1904 
1876 

. 1891- 
1897,. 
1877' 

M904 

?r 

1877 
1904 ^ 

1904 
1904 . - 
1877 



1896 
1898 
1902 
1899 
1896 
1904 
1904. 

1904 
|899 
1904. 
1895 
1891 
.1899 
18S'9 
1894 ■ 
1891 
1964 
1894 



Name 



Class - SCHOOL TYV^. 



■{Entered in the 1890s) 



Mlen^ Ljiman 
Bowen, Archer C, • 
Gibson, Helen V. 
Goodr:^ch, Adella ,R, 
Holmes, Lena 
Keith, Allen P. : 
Morrill, Charles H, 
Murphy, George E. . 
Perry, Eugene A. 
Putnam, VOater X. 
Rocheforf, Etta C. 
Swan, Frederick" W, 
Webber,' Adelia^J. 
White, Fran&es J. 
Williams», Alice £, 



Bell, Ethel B. 
Irish, Emma S. 



116 

124 

124 

i21 

115 

122 

119 

U7 

122 

118, 

120 

129 

115 

116 



Normal 

Normal - ^' 

PubliQ High. School 
Public Grammar - 

-Silpt of Schools 
Normal 

Public Grammair 



Publid Grammar\ 
Public ^irainmeir 



(Entered in the 190Cs) 

,1:30 " • • 
131 ' 



.1 



485 



\ Birth-Death All 



1873 

1375 

1868 

1865 

1866' 

1872- 

1873 

1874\ 



1^2"^ 
1872^- 

1873 - 



' . ' .1907 
1912 il908 
1899 
'1899 
... 1891 
1897 
1902 
1904 
18981 
. 1905| 
1896 
I904I 
18951 
. '* 18981 
"190? 189S| 



187^ - . 
186^ - 



•I902I 
'18981 



0 n 



4 - 



eric; 



00492 




MPs 3ft^no .o^n^-^.^^^ ^^^^ 



, Gmmi (public) 

' . ' (private) 
• HIGH SCHOOL (pubUc ) 

NOJMLL SCHOOL 
.C0LLE(2J/Uia:v. 

suft/agInt 

, l^KMOltlN 



■ ' '' ' 



11 
1 


12 
1 


1 






4 


1 

) 2 


1 


0 
0 


0 
0 


1 
0 


1 

0 






■ 4- 






3 




• 

•0 


.0 


1 


0. 


0 


1 


- 0 


3\ 


1 


•2.. 


1 


2 * 






0 


1 


0 




-9 


■ 8- 


8 


8 


6 


26 


23 


21 


14 


12 


8 


1 


8 ■ 


9 


12 


7 


7 



FATHERS • OCCUPATIONS 
untoown 
fairoer 
~ ' unskilled 
, ' mechanic 

merchant/nifgr 
professional 
, teacher 



26 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 



17 

5 

0 

4 
1 
3 
Q 



23, 


21 


4 


1 


0 


0 


2 , 


2 


1 


1 




Q 


G 


-1 



5 
2 
2 
3 
6 
1 
0 



6, 
1 
2 
3 
2 
1 
0 



1900s 
0 

0 

. 0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
2 

TOTAL 

0 
2 



I 

2 
0 
0 
0 

•0 
0 



6 or less 
--6 to 12 
12 or more 



4 

12 

11 



8 

12 
11 




1 

8 
11 



4 
8 

3 



2 
0 

b 



■TOTAL 

59 • 39,^ 
.3 



7 
3 



20 1:3/^ 
1 ^ 

• 8 

• / 

45 30^ 

15© 

104 65^ 

46 35/^ 



98 
15 
4 
15 
11 
5 
1 



a 

53 
57 



4 



00493 



